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NEW SYMPHONY BY 
ELGAR IS PRODUCED 


New York Has First Hearing of 
Important Work—Mr. 
Shattuck’s Debut 


New Yorkers had their first opportunity 
to hear Sir Edward Elgar’s Second Sym- 
phony at the concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Walter Damrosch con- 
ductor, on Sunday afternoon, December 10, 
Arthur Shattuck, 
pianist, was the soloist, who made his first 
important appearance in New York on this 


occasi yn. 


at the Century Theater. 


The program was as follows: 


1, Sir Edward Elgar, Symphony No. 2 in E 
Flat, “‘Rarely, Rarely Comest Thou, Spirit of De 
light,” from Shelley’s ‘Invocation’; 1, Allegro 
vivace e nobilmente; 2, Larghetto; 3, Rondo; 
4, Moderato e maestoso (first time in New York): 


2, Rachmaninoff, Concerto in F Sharp Minor, for 


Piano and Orchestra. 


Before Elgar’s impressive first symphony 
has fairly been digested by the musical 
world the British composer offers it his 
second symphonic work. By the time a 
mature composer has produced his second 
symphony the world should be able to de- 
termine, in a fairly definite way, what he is 
aiming to express, and what, to use a much 
abused word, is his méssage. 

This second symphony bears out strongly 
the testimony of the first. And that is a 
testimony of things spiritual as they are 
known to the composer-mystic. 


Shows Elgar’s Musicianship 


Of Elgar’s musicianship there is no 
doubt. He must, therefore, stand or fall 
by his appeal, by the nature of the living 
spirit of which his tapestry of notes is but 
the veil. And this spirit is a very real one, 
and human in the truest sense of the word. 
Klgar may not be the prophet of the time, 
but that he is one of the prophets of the 
time there is no shadow of a doubt. His 
music and the spirit of it stand for pre- 
cisely what the worid needs to-day as a 
revelation of something above the musical 
materialism of the age. The glittering 
towers of the German realists do not reach 
as high as the foundations, even, of Elgar’s 
structure, which takes a new plane for its 
point of departure. The French atmos- 
phericists are to the British composer as 
opium eaters to a seer. While the protag 
onists of German music, that is, those who 
have particularly caught the world’s ear, 
are building on a material earth plane, and 
the French on a psychic earth plane, Elgar 
opens the channels above from which light 


descends. With perfect sincerity Elgar 
seeks to be the revealer of that light,. and 
with a degree of success that places him 


in a high position of leadership with re 
spect of the music of the future, which 
must mark a departure from the crazed and 
desperate materialism and realism of the 
day. 

It is sane and: balanced force that Eigar 
invokes for the creation of his music. He 
is chiefly concerned with the highest and 
most luminous aspect of the spirit of that 
which he would reveal In investing it 
with the material veil of tone he does not 
dis-egard the sense-craving of the ear, and 
weaves a variegated and gratifying fabric 
of sound, showing incidentally consummate 
skill in orchestration. While, moreover, an 
artist of mystical tendency, his sense of 
form is remarkably ciear and true. 


High Quality of Imagination 


\ high and distinguished quality of imag 
ination animates all of the composer’s con 
eptions. Fancy and adornment do not 
come so easily to him. He is concerned 
more with the center of his ideas than with 
their circumference 

The second symphony bears the motto, 
“Rarely Comest Thou, Spirit of Delight,” 
from Shelley’s “Invocation,” which poem is 
of the nature of a reproach to the Spirit of 
Delight for coming only to the happy and 
not to those who are most in need of it 

The first movement is based on a sweep 
ing, vivacious and graceful first theme, and 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


American Basso, Who Has Earned Emphatic Approval as a Member of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, After Several 


Abroad. (See page 40) 


Years of Artistic Triumphs 





a second theme of subtle harmonic and 
meiodic pungency. The development 
tion is rather a mood than a thematic de 
velopment, the mood being one suggesting 
a state of mystical exaltation. Later thers 
is a ‘cello theme of poignant beauty, for 
which the rest of the orchestra halts. It is 
comparable to a similar moment in the 
second movement of Schubert’s Symphony 
in C. Motion reawakens tumultuously at 
the close of the movement. A mood of 


sec- 


commanding and _ portentous sombreness 
animates the chief theme of the second 
movement, which is of the nature of a 
dirge. This mood is answered by one of 


the most delicate tenderness, and the middl« 
portion of the movement is of great rich 
ness and warmth 

A frantic and bewiidered rushing after 
or pursuit of the Spirit of Delight, as it 
seems, begins with the third movement, in 
which one catches occasional glimpses of 
alluring beauty. This movement eventually 
becomes extraordinarily wild and presents 
one of the most original and amazing 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N. Y 


climaxes in modern symphonic music. It is 


like the madness of a Dionysian revel. 


The theme of the iast movement is al 
most Handelian in its melodic and rhyth 
mic frankness. It proves to be a theme 
most admirably workable in symphonic 
form and a basis for an extremely var 


iegated superstructure. The movement its 
calm, sane, reflectively philosophical, per 
haps, but with much of human warmth. At 


[Continued on page 4] 





Big Increase in Receipts of Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—General Manager 
Dippel, of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company, announces that the receipts of! 
the company for the season thus far have 
been approximately $100,000 more than for 
the corresponding period, from November 
2 to Dec. last year. The figures, of 
‘ourse, cover performances both in Phila 
delphia and Chicago 
as matter of the Second Class 


TO BUILD NEW HOME 
FOR METROPOLITAN 


Present Site to Be Abandoned for 
One Near Grand Central 
Station 


Confirmation of the news, originally 


printed in Musicat America, that the pres- 
ent building occupied by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at Broadway, Thirty-ninth 


Fortieth was to be abandoned 


and a 


and streets, 
building erected north of the 


Station, 


new 
came last week, 
stated that the 


Directors of the Metropolitan 


Grand Central 


when it definitely 


Board of 


Was 


would make a formal statement to this ef 
fect in the immediate future 

It is planned to make the new Metropoli 
tan the finest home of opera in the world. 
Che building will be one of a group of im- 
pressive structures about the Grand Central 
Station. The massive Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Building, which is to serve 
in part as a new “Madison Square Gar 


den,” is already being built over the de- 
pressed tracks of the New York Central 
terminal at Lexington avenue and Forty- 


seventh street, and the new opera house, if 
present plans are carried out, will be situ- 
ated just north of it. 

Factors in the decision to 
present opera house are 


abandon the 
inadequate car- 


riage arrangements, caused largely by 
crowded conditions in Broadway; the fact 
that the building has no suitable facilities 


for storage, so that the productions have to 
be moved in and out for each performance, 
and the cost of maintenance. In the latter 
connection it is noteworthy that taxes a1 
being paid on a building which is 
seven months out of the twelve. There is 
no more valuable piece of land between 
hirty-fourth and Fifty-ninth streets than 
the site of the Metropolitan, and removal 
from there would inevitably be in the di- 
rection of economy 

The present Metropolitan Opera House, 
which ranks among the most famous of 
the world’s temples of music, was erected 
in 1883, at a including ground and 
building, of $1,732,978, and the first per- 


closed 


cost, 


formance in it was given on October 22, 
1883. The site has probably doubled in 
value since then. 


Wolf-Ferrari Not to Attend “Le Donne 
Curiose” Premiére 
W olf-Ferrari, 


ik rmanno composer of 


“Le Donne Curiose,” the opera soon to be 
produced at the Metropolitan, will not ar- 
rive here in time for its prenmuére. This 
was the news contained in a cable from 
Mr. Wolf-Ferrari to General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza December 7. Mr. Wolf- 
Ferrari will be detained in Berlin awaiting 


the first performance of another of his 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” and 

unable to leave Decem- 
ber 30. Rehearsals of “Le Donne Cu- 
riose’” have been held for several weeks at 
the Metropolitan and no change will be 
made in the original plans, so Mr. Wolf 
Ferrari may hear the second but not the 
first presentation of his opera 


operas 


will be before 





Edouard de Reszke Reported Dying 

That Edouard de Reszke, the basso, is 
afflicted with heart disease and friends are 
in fear for his life was the news brought 


to this country last week by Mary E. Jef- 
fries, a young Indianapolis singer, who 
has been studying in Paris under Jean de 
Reszke. Edouard de Reszke has not sung 
in New York for years. During the Mau 


régime at the Metropolitan he 
friends and for some time was 
famous of the two brothers, but 


rice Grau 
made many 
the more 


gradually Jean de Reszke, tenor, over- 
shadowed him in popularity and became 
the hero of the opera-loving public. After 


leaving New York Edouard de Reszke ap- 
peared in opera abroad and later a report 
current that he had settled in Lon- 
don and opened a school for singing and 
dramatic acting. 


became 
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FIRST “THAIS” BY 
THE BOSTON OPERA 


Massenet Opera Splendidly Mount- 
ed and Distinguished by 
Two Debuts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
“Boston, December 10, 1911. 


ASSENET’S “Thais,” Mme. Zina Bro- 
zia, dramatic soprano, and Jean Rid- 
dez, baritone, have been added to the re- 
pertoire and personnel of the Boston Opera 
Company during the last week. Both of 
the singers mentioned made their debuts at 
the Paris Opéra—Mme. Brozia as Gilda 
March 27, 1908; Mr. Riddez as Rigoletto 
October 26, 1900. The giory of the Boston 
performance was in the superb scenic set- 
tings, for the opera was mounted with a 
splendor never before seen here. Most of 
it was restored, for it will be remembered 
that Mr. Hammerstein made several cuts 
when he mounted the work, and he never 
mounted it with such regard for the scenic 
possibilities as was shown by the manage- 
ment of the Boston Opera Company. Mr. 
Russell restored all that he could restore 
and allowed the opera’ to end at II :30 
Even then it was necessary to make some 
short omissions. The dances before the 
house of Thais were given in their com- 
pleteness and made a fine spectacie, al- 
though it is doubtful whether this adds 
anything of real worth to the opera, for 
what are these dances and the entrance of 
“Ta Charmeuse” but a ballet diversion after 
the time-honored French style? They do 
not assist but retard the development of 
the plot, and perhaps Mr. Hammerstein, 
after all, was not actuated solely by mo- 
tives of economy when he omitted this 
scene. 
However, the opera was magnificently 
staged. Each scene seemed more striking 
than the last. Finest of all were the scene 
in the desert and the scene on the terrace of 
Nicias’s house at Alexandria, a bit of noble 
and sumptuous architecture, with the city 
and the quays of Alexandria and the tur- 
quoise sea stretching out back in the dis- 
tance. The scene in the desert was a won- 
derfully atmospheric picture, the yellow 
sand under the pitiless heat, the white con- 
vent, in an oasis, far off at the right. The 
temple of Thais was a correct reproduction 
of the styles of the time, with its suggestion 
of Oriental richness and Oriental rites 
The costumes were gorgeous. 
The cast in fuli was as follows: Thais, 
Zina Brozia; Athanaél, Jean Riddez; Ni 
cias, Edmond Clément; Palemon, Edward 


Lankow; Crobyle, Bernice Fisher; Myrtale, 


Jeska Swartz; Albine, Maria Claessens; 
La Charmeuse, Evelyn Scotney. 

The opera made a pronounced success; 
and this fact must be credited to the ex 
cellence of the ensemble and the conscien 
tiousness with which the minor parts were 
taken, the fluent and agreeable music and 
the scenic settings rather than to any par- 
ticular display of art or personality on the 
part of the leading character. Misses Fisher 
and Swartz, as Myrtale and Crobyle, sang 
charmingly in the first act—their principal 
passage—and Mr. Clément’s Nictas, a small 
part, with smaller music, was perhaps the 
most finished impersonation of the evening. 
Mr. Riddez is a baritone accomplished in 
the traditions of the French opera, of the 
old or the new school. He sang with in- 
teiligence and with much care for the com- 
poser’s intentions. His voice is not one of 
exceeding sensuous bcauty, but perhaps on 
that account it tallied well with the char 
acter of the resounding reformer. At any 
rate, Thais appeared to think so. She was 
easily persuaded to renounce her evil 
courses. This was not surprising to the 
audience, for Mme. Brozia’s great claim to 
distinction rests as that of the woman in 
the poem, “My face is my fortune.” ‘The 
best qualities of Mme. Brozia’s voice are 
heard in sustained passages that lie about 
the middie register, and when there is no 
call for brilliancy or sonority or colorful 
characterization by tones. As an actress 
Mme. Brozia appeared at her best when she 
was the submissive and responsive Thais 
rather than the proud Alexandrian beauty 
which some imagine Thais to have been. 
However, it spoke volumes for the policy at 
the Boston Opera House that the audience 
applauded not any special! singer or virtuoso 
conductor but a performance which was as 
a whole of distinguished merit, and even 
Massenet’s rather thin and pretty score, 
which is saved by the consummate work- 
manship and stage-craft of the composer 
and his iibrettists. After each act there 











Act One, Scene Two, of Massenet’s “Thais” as Staged for First Time by Boston Opera Company 


was much applause and curtain calls for 
all the singers; and André Caplet, who had 
conducted with less nicety and discretion 
than on other occasions, was also led be- 
fore the footlights. Mme. Brozia received 
large floral offerings. The chorus had sung 
well, and the ballet, which for all the an- 
nouncements of the management, has not 
been over-interesting thus far this season, 
danced a new set of evolutions, aided by 
Mme. Dolores Galli, premiére danseuse of 
the Boston Opera Company. The house 
was not filled, but the audience'was of 
good size. 


Destinn’s Butterfly 
The opera on Monday night was “Mad- 


ama Butterfly,” with Emmy Destinn and 
Hermann Jadlowker in the principal parts. 


Giovanni Polese was the Sharpless and 
Jeska Swartz the Suzuki. Mme. Destinn is 
certainly heard at her very best in this role 
and to better advantage than as Aida. As 
Butterfly Mme. Destinn is favored by her 
costume, and the rdie, which is a series of 
subtle touches, both vocal and _ histrionic, 
permits her to exhibit her remarkable skill 
as an actress and as a dramatic singer of 
exceptional personality and skill in con- 
veying emotion by means of the voice. 
Mr. Jadlowker, in good voice, was wholly 
successful as Pinkerton, and Mr. Pouese 
again made much of the part of Sharpless. 
Miss Swartz, who has proved such an ad- 
mirable Suzuki at the Boston Opera House, 
showed a trifling tendency to over-act the 
part, of which she should beware. At this 
performance Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 











ZOELLNER QUARTET A STRICTLY FAMILY AFFAIR 
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The Zoellner Family in Brussels—From Left to Right: 


Joseph Zoellner, Sr. 


(Standing), Mrs. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., Antoinette Zoellner (on the Bench), 
and, in the Rear, Amandus and Joseph Zoellner, Jr. 


HE Zoellner Quartet, which is an 
nounced for its first American tour 
this Winter, is a unique organization in that 
its members all belong to the same family 
Joseph Zoellner, the father, is the viola 
player: Antoinette, the daughter, first vio- 
lin; Amandus Zoellner, a son, second vjo 
lin, and Joseph, a second. son, ’celliist. 
Joseph Zoellner, the father, is an Amer- 
ican born in Brooklyn of German parents. 
His musical education was obtained prin- 
cipally in Europe under famous masters 
Mr. Zoellner was one of the organizers of 
the Brooklyn Tonkiinstler and a member 
of a quartet which had Henry Schradieck 
as its first violin. When the three chiidren 
were old enough they began the study of 
their several instruments with the quartet 
idea in view. Before moving to California 
the quartet gave a farewell concert in 


Brooklyn in which Amandus, then only six, 
played second violin in a Haydn quartet. 
\fter several years in California, where 
Mr. Zoeliner became well known, the fam- 
ily went to Brussels, where study was pur- 
sued under the direction of such masters 
as César Thomson, Van Hecke, du Grief, 
Gerardy and others. 

Besides solo engagements and a position 
as professor in a music school of im- 
portance for Zoellner, Sr., the quartet 
played publicly throughout Europe. Its 
playing received high commendation in 
many cities and especially in Berlin 

Marc Lagen, who is managing the quar- 
tet, announces three concerts at the Belasca 
Theater, New York, engagements with the 
Harvard Musical Association of Boston, 
concerts in Washington, Toledo, Chicago 
and a Pacific Coast tour. 


On Friday night Mme. Esther Ferrabini, 
now one of the leading sopranos of the 
Montreal Opera Company, sang as Mimi 
in “La Bohéme”—an original and engross- 
ing interpretation. ‘The others in the cast 
were Maria Camporelli, a near relative of 
Roberto Moranzoni, the conductor, who 
had appeared as Musetta at a Saturday 
night performance of “La Bohéme” earlier 
last season; Florencio Constantino, as Ro- 
dolfo; Giovanni Polese, Marcello; José 
Mardones, Colline; Attilio Pulcini, Schau- 
nard; Luigi Tavecchia, Alcindoro and Be- 
noit; Bernard Olshansky, Un Doganiere; 
Luigi Cilla, Parpignol. 

Mme. Ferrabini was first heard in Bos- 
ton in the Fall of 1906, when she sang at 
a concert given by Leoncavallo and his 
troupe of musicai brigands, who rendered 
a program of that maestro’s music. She 
was garbed delightfully last week and she 
gave great nleasure by her graceful and ef- 
fective stage bearing. She is an actress of 
pronounced and interesting individuality 
She has an unusuallv just idea of dramatic 
values—unprecedented by any but a very 
few opera singers of the feminine sex— 
and she knows the difference between sim 
plicity and simnering, a refreshing charac 
teristic in a Mimi. 

Mr. Constantino appears in one of | 
very best roles as Rodolfo. It is a roie, in 
the first place, which permits of the most 
advantageous display of the fine. quality 
of his voice and his skill in sustained song 
and a role for which his face, figure and 
costume seem exceptionally provided. He 
sang the romance in the first act with his 
wonted ardor and warm, living tone and 
the poetic music did the rest. He was d 
servedly and warmly appiauded after all 
his scenes. Mme. Camporelli was a small 
voiced Musetta. Mr. Goodrich conducted 
with more than his usual elasticity and 
vigor. 





Repetition of ‘“‘Samson”’ 


On Saturday afternoon, the orh, “San 
son et Dalila” was given for the second 
time in this city with the cast of the open 
ing night, excepting Mr. Jean Riddez, who 
replaced Mr. Gilly as the High Priest. The 
performance was, if anvthing, more bri 
liant than the first, and Mr. Zenatello was 
in especially fine voice. It is difficult to 
imagine a tenor who would make more 
of the music of Samson—music which is in 
a large measure the same sort that would 
be given to the tenor of the vocal quartet 
in the performance of an oratorio, but 
which Mr. Zenatello makes operatic 
throughout, heroic in the first act, fuli of 
feeling in the second, melancholy and 
despondent in the lament at the last. Mme. 
Gay again made an excellent impression as 
Dalila, with her rich and heavy voice, which 
does not need to be forced to do fuil justice 
to the voluptuous music Her acting 
was equally admirable. Mr. Riddez. as the 
High Priest, displayed the same intelligence 
and knowledge of tradition that he had 
exhibited in Thais, and sang no less as- 
sertively. This performance would have 
been worth hearing if it were onlv for the 
splendid singing of the chorus for the sec- 
ond act and the fine spectacies of the final 
scenes OLIN Downes. 


The honorary degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy was conferred on Max Schillings, the 
composer, by the University of Heidelberg 
during the recent Liszt Festival in that city. 
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Has Never Been in Europe 


A JERSEY FLOWER IN GARDEN OF SONG 


Showing That Voice of the Mosquito Is Not All That Can Be 
Raised Across the Hudson—Winsome Anna Case: 
History and Ambitions—A Metropolitan Opera Singer Who 


Her 











HE next time you go to hear “Lobe- 
tanz” at the Metropolitan be sure to 
take a long and careful look through your 
best pair of opera glasses at the two win- 
some maidens who, as the curtain rises, 
cavort so gayly at the head of the bevy 
of flower girls. One of them is light and 
the other one is dark; both are beautiful 


and each sings like a nightingale. If you 
are trying to be “fashionable” and arrive 
ten minutes or so late you will be de- 


servedly punished by not being able to see 
them for—more’s the pity—they have prac- 
tically nothing else to do throughout the 
whole opera. So be warned and arrive on 
time. 

Now may we at the outset be fully ab- 
solved from any imputation of discourtesy 
or partiality if for the time being we con- 
fine our text to only one of these fair 
creatures! May we not fall into everlast- 
ing disfavor in the eyes of the dark-haired 


siren if for a moment we consider her 
fair-haired sister. Anticipating the ful- 
fillment of these fond wishes we proceed 


in all due humility of spirit. 

In real life this golden-haired damsel of 
a mythical kingdom is called Anna Case. 
She is an American; she has done all her 
vocal studies under one teacher and in 
America; she has never had so much as a 
glimpse of Europe, she never sang in any 
other opera house before appearing at the 
Mctropolitan and she has | more and 
more during every moment of 


een 


successful 

















Miss Case’s Career Proves Possibility of 
Success in American Opera Without 
European Hallmark 


her three years’ sojourn in it. And still 
foolish people will talk nonsense about 
the American girl having to study and 
make an artistic reputation in Europe be- 
fore daring to show herself in her own 
country. What is more, this one is not 
even surrounded with the poetic glamour 
of having come from some unheard of lo 
cality in the West. She has emanated 
merely .from plain, prosaic, unpretentious 
New Jersey, where the only famous article 
\f export in the singing line is the doughty 
mosquito. At the thought of her native 
State she with what to a New 
Yorker seems most undignified pride and 
kind of delight in calling herself 


tm¢ ysquito.” 


lle 
Swelis 


takes a 
“a littl 

No one who speaks with Miss Case for 
ten or minutes is at all amazed at 
her She has, as all operagoers 
know, a delicious voice. She is a hard 
worker, she has intelligence in abundance, 
she fairly radiates magnetism, she has— 
though she insists that the sum total of 


niteen 


success. 


her pulchritude lies in her lengthy auburn 
hair—personal bheauty, and also a _ full 
measure of what the French call “la beauté 
du diable’—that of youth. What more 
could you ask? 


When a _ representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA visited Miss Case, a few days 
ago, she insisted that she was most unin- 


teresting and had absolutely nothing to 
say. Then she proceeded to try to show 
just how uninteresting she was and _ suc- 
ceeded most admirably in demonstrating 
the contrary. 

Hoping for Big Things 


Miss Case has ambitions, vaulting ones. 
She has made up her mind to do big things 


and do them she will. What if she has 
sung only Rhine maidens and _ flower 
maidens, little sandmen, little dewmen, 


royal pages and similar microscopic things? 
The time will yet come for the Butterflies, 
the Goose Girls, the Toscas, the Elsas, and 
who knows but maybe the Briinnhildes and 
the /soldes. It is all as inevitable as fate. 
If you don’t believe it just wait and see 
for yourself. 

“Opportunity, opportunity! That is the 
most important thing for the young girl in 
opera who has aspirations,” exclaimed Miss 
“Opportunity to do bigger things 
than I have hitherto been associated with 
is what I am always wishing for. I feel 
that I have the ability to do them and what 
[ want now is the chance. I know it will 


Case. 


comte because I shall never rest satisfied 
until it does. What is more, I want it 
right here in my own country. I am most 


thankful that thus far I have not had to 
wander over Europe as other American 
girls do in search of it, and I should think 
Americans would be glad to help along 
Not 


their own compatriots to success. 
that I mean to imply that I do not want 
to travel and sing in other countries. But 


I want to do all that with the Metropolitan 
as my headquarters. 

“But if I am ambitious I am 
being one of those who can see no use in 
perfecting themselves in small roles. I 
have been nutting my best into everything 
I have done these last three years. I have 
worked hard, ever so hard, and I am fully 
satisfied to do this provided that my work 
eventually turns out to have been really 
to good purpose. I am never quite satis- 
fied with what I have done. No one who 
pretends to do really good work ever is, 
and the moment a person is perfectly con- 
tented you may feel fairly sure that he is 
not really a sincere artist | feel very 
unhappy, for instance, if after singing a 
serious song I hear the uudience applaud 
as soon as I have finished the last note 
Even when I give anything as simple as 
‘Annie Laurie’ I throw myself so com 
pletely into it that I am in a sort of trance 
at the end and I want my hearers to feel 
the same way And unless I notice a mo- 
ment’s silence before the applause breaks 
out I know that I have not done as well as 
I should, that I have not had my audience 


far from 


with me. In the same way I can feel the 
moment I come on the stage in an opera 
performance whether or not I have the 


sympathy of the house. 


When Opportunity Knocks 


“But I want-to be sure of myself and [ 
never should undertake anything unless | 
felt perfect confidence in my abilities be 
forehand. And if the opportunity to do 
something unexpectedly big were suddenly 
presented me, if on a moment’s notice I 
were given the chance to do something big 
enough to make me very famous at once, I 
should refuse it unless I felt absolutely 
positive of my ability to accomplish it suc- 
cessfully.” 


After delivering herself of such sage 
New Jersey philosophy Miss Case pro- 
ceeded to an avowal of her private am- 


bitions. When she becomes a millionairess 
one of her first acts will be to provide her- 
self with a country house, well stocked 
with and horses—since, in the first 
place, she loves animals and in the second 
she adores horseback riding. She was even 
quite expert in shoeing horses when she 
was little, and shoeing horses is more fun 
than a mere city dweller can imagine. Nat 
urally rehearsals take up too much time to 
think of horses, and anyway you can’t ride 
as well in the city as in the country; 
wherefore with Miss Case equine exercise 
has become rather a matter of ancient his- 
tory. Ah! the country! How infinitely 
she prefers it to the city on all grounds, 


dogs 


unconditionally, everlastingly! And _ still 
she has to languish in New York! To be 





Anna Case, Soprano of Metropolitan 


sure there is such a thing as living in the 
country close by and coming in to work. 
But Miss Case become a commuter! Awful 
thought ! 


“I did it once. The first season I sang 
here | used to travel back and forth to 
Plainfield, N. J But think of coming 


from the opera at midnight or even later 
and knowing that you have to take a train 
to get home. Why, whatever the actual 
distance may be, that sort of thing is far 
worse than riding an even longer way up 
town in the street cars.” 


‘‘Discovered’’ by Mr. Dippel 


Andreas Dippel it is to whom falls the 
credit for “discovering” Miss She 
had not begun to study singing until her 
sixteenth or seventeenth year when _ she 
went under the tutelage of Mme. Renard, 
who, as she says, “surprised me very much 
at first by not praising my voice as some- 
thing extraordinary but who soon began to 
bring out in it qualities I never before had 


Case. 





Photo for MUSICAL 
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AMERICA by Joseph R. Gannon. 


dreamed it possessed.” Mr. Dippel had in 
some manner heard of her singing and one 


day she was surprised by the arrival of a 


letter telling her that he had become in 
terested in her voice. Followed quickly 
another letter from Mr. Dippel himself 


Miss Case has religiously preserved both 
requesting her to sing before him. She 
thought it was a question of some comic 
opera engagement and could scarcely be- 
lieve her senses when she found out what 
it was all about. Thus were the portals 
of the Metropolitan opened to her. 

“They are all so good and helpful to me 
there,” she says, “particularly Mr. Gatti 
Casazza and Mr. Hertz. True enough, | 
am called the little child and treated with 
as much care as a child jut, at the same 
time, ‘Little Anna’ is looking forward to 
doing bigger things, for her voice is con- 
stantly growing heavier. But she isn’t a 
pessimist in- any sense and is very much 
inclined to look on the bright side of 
things.” H. F. P. 








THE ART SUPPLEMENT 





Following out its policy of the last two 
seasons to occasionally present to its read- 
ers an art supplement, MusicAL AMERICA 
this week offers a portrait of Mme. Olive 
Fremstad as Briinnhilde—one of the roles 
in which this popular and highly gifted 
artist has established herself firmly in the 
public’s favor. Other supplements of a 
similar nature will appear from time to 
time during the musical season. 


MME. JOMELLI BACK 


American Tour of Magnitude to Follow 
Busy Season Abroad 


Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, the eminent so 
prano, fresh from a busy and successful 
season abroad, arrived in New York on Sat- 
urday last on the Baltic, having returned to 
this country several weeks early in order to 
fill engagements booked, in advance of her 
season as first planned, by her managers, 
Haensel & Jones \fter a short rest she 
will begin her Winter and Spring tours 
In order to accept extra engagements Mme. 
Jomelli was compelled to cancel several im- 
portant continental engagements. Her nego- 
tiations to create a role in a new opera had 
to be broken off because of the magnitude 
of her American tour 

Mme. Jomelli, on her arrival, expressed 
the greatest interest in her forthcoming tour 
with the Damrosch orchestra. Concerning 


“T have been much flattered 
by the expressions of approval, voiced by 
Mr. Damrosch, of my singing of Beethoven 
Some two years ago I sang at a cycle of 
Beethoven concerts with him and the or- 
chestra and Mr. Damrosch was kind enough 
to say that he considered me as the fore 
most interpreter of that master’s vocal com 
positions.” 

Mme. Jomelli is to give her annual Carne 
gie tiall recital on January 23, when she 
will present novelties in many languages. 


this she said: 


First Singer of “Elijah” in America Is 
Dead 


Thomas Ball, the famous American 
sculptor, died the morning of December 11 
at the home of his son-in-law in Montclair, 
N. J. Mr. Ball was ninety-three years old 
Early in his career he was a member of 
the famous Handel and Haydn Society in 
Boston, and sang the title role in the first 
production in this country of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elij ” Mr. Ball’s work as a sculptor is 


Elijal 
shown in many cities in this country 


Maurice Devries Weds Singer 


Devries, a 
prominent member of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, surprised his 
friends last week by announcing his mar- 


Cuicaco, Dec. I! Maurice 


riage to Lulu Randall, a singer who last 
year won the Metropolitan free scholar- 
ship in the college. Mr. and Mrs. Devries 
will reside at the Elms Hotei. 

om ef 
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LITTLE TALES FROM BIG INTERVIEWS 


Anecdotes Gathered from Talks with Musical . Celebrities—A 
Realistic ‘‘ Carmen ’’—Moszkowski Meets a Former “ Pupil” 
—Some Dreams of Harold Bauer 








"THERE comes to the journalist’s ever- 
ready ear fu]l many a good and savory 
tale from and about the celebrated persons 
he interviews and exploits, which, for dig- 
nity’s sake—or some one’s else—he may 
not include in the serious pages of his re- 
port. So he confides them to his little 
friend the pocket notebook, or his still more 
trusty cerebellum, there to await the pro- 
pitious moment of after-dinner coffee or, 
better stili, of space in his newspaper. 
Then, apropos of nothing, or of something 
hatmless and non-committal, he gives them 
up, his cloistered 
anecdotes, to friends 
and enemies to live 
or die, according to 
their destiny. Ecco: 
» For a sincerely au- 
dacious and_sponta- 
neous prima donna, 
commend me to 
Mme. Maria _ Gay, 
who was making 
readable history in 
Paris long before she 
ever met an Amer- 
ican Toreador. Sub- 
scribers of the Opéra 
Comique in Paris will jong remember her 
first and only appearance there one Sunday 
afternoon as Carmen. In the last act the 
ebullient singer refused to die as indicated 
by Messrs. Bizet and Halévy. The tenor, 
who was a rather small man, brought her 
to earth only with the greatest difficulty 
and after repeated struggles. He gave 
chase and round and round the stage they 
went quite madly. That innocent man 
came near being reaily throttled. Carmen’s 
mantilla was torn to shreds, her hair came 
tumbling, and the audience, catching the 
infection, or else realizing the genuineness 
of the skirmish, began to behave as if they 
were indeed at a bullfight. The papers next 
day said it was “trop fort” and Mme. Gay 
at once went in for the training of a run- 
away imagination. 





Illustrative as well of uncurbed tempera- 
ment is the story of Mme. Gay’s record of 
one of the Carmen songs, made for a talk- 
ing-machine. In the middle of the aria, so 
the story goes, she is heard to vehementiy 
say: “————-! But I can’t sing unless I 
dance”; and a man’s polite voice answers, 
“Eh bien, Madame, dansez, je vous en 
prie!” (Very well, Madame, dance, I beg 
of you.) The record was bought up at 
once and is now unobtainable at any price. 

“IT can remember her first appearance at 
the- Chaigneau musicales in Paris,” wrote 
a friend last Summer. “How she could 
sing only Catalan folk songs and was 
dressed in a black riding habit.” Thus the 
début of one vivid personality. 

.* ¢ & 

The apocalyptic day of judgment cannot 
be more disconcerting to a certain young 
lady pianist than was her arraignment be- 
fore Moszkowski, 
composer and mas- 
ter, once upon a 
time. Moszkowski, 
as everybody knows, 
lives in Paris, nor is 
he often to be found 
abroad, being much 
occupied by affairs, 
an d_ thoroughly 
French in spirit. 
This young lady of 
my story was in 
England giving pro- 
vincial recitals. Al- 
though but a_ bud- 
ding artist God gave her the acumen to 
know the commercial value of a name. 
Now there were no great names in the 
chapters of her past, so she supplied the 
public demand, from the reaim of a mt- 
sician’s fancy, and had printed upon her 
papers (subsequently posted upon village 
fences) “Pupil of Moszkowski” in more or 
less flamboyant letters. 

It chanced that the master was making 
at that time one of his rare visits to Eng- 








NBW SYMPHONY BY 
BLGAR IS PRODUCED 


[Continued from page 1] 


the end it breathes itself out in a great 
single sigh, an ending unique in symphonic 
music. 

The Second Symphony of Elgar is a 
work to which ali people of discerning 
spirit will extend the hand of glad and 
hearty welcome. Mr. Damrosch’s reading 
proved that he had given the score deep 
study, and genuine pleasure was manifested 
in the work itself (the third movement re- 
ceiving the most applause) and in Mr. 
Damrosch’s interpretation of it. 


Mr. Shattuck’s Artistry 


Arthur Shattuck came off brilliantly with 
his New York début, despite the fact of 
his choosing a work not of the highest dis- 
tinction. Mr. Shattuck appears to have the 
qualities that go to the making of a con- 
cert pianist of high rank. His technic 1s 
clean cut, even where the greatest demands 
are levied upon it. Moreover, he is of a 
poetic nature and quite spontaneously en- 
ters and reveals the mood of the composer. 
His personality is magnetic, and in this re- 
spect stood excellently the test to which it 
was subjected in appearing after so en- 
grossing a work as the new symphony. Mr. 
Shattuck has evidently laid broad founda- 
tions as a pianist, in the command of a 
wide range of styles as well as in technical 
respects. A few years wilt undoubtedly 
produce a mellowing effect upon the art 
of this young man, which is already de- 
veloped in a distinguished degree. His suc- 
cess was immediate and his performance 
was evidently delightful to the large audi- 
ence. ARTHUR FARWELL. 


Comments of other critics on the new 
l-lgar Symphony and Mr. Snattuck’s début: 


And yet there cannot be denied the work a 
certain nobility and richness of expression, pas 
sages of rare beauty and poetical suggestion. The 
power it displays is not sustained, and there are 
many pages where the stimulus flags, but its finest 
moments are truly impressive.—Mr. Aldrich in the 


Times. 
* * > 


As a whole the symphony makes the impres 
sion of long and sober introspection. It is per- 
sonal in style and concedes but little to the super 
ficial desire to please. It is the production of a 
thoughtful man, a musician who has a consum 


mate mastery of his materials, but who was 
moved perhaps more by thought than by emo- 
tion. Yet there are passages which voice genuine 
feeling, the fruit of the contemplative spirit up- 
lifted by its own visions rather than that of a 
soul expending its passion upon some outer ob- 
ject.—Mr. Henderson in the Sun, 
_ * * 


There is much that is admirable in this new 
symphony—of that there can be no doubt; but 
the moments of supreme delight come rarely, 





Arthur Shattuck, the American Pianist 
Who Made His Début in New York 
with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra 


rarely. It speaks the thoughts of the times and 
its utterances are in the idioms of this latter day; 
yet it is strongly individual.—Mr. Krehbiel in the 
Tribune. 

* * * 

The pianist took the full measure of the com- 
position [the Rachmaninoff Concerto], which is 
entirely lyric, and played it delightfully. The 
second movement was especially charming. Mr. 
Shattuck neither pounds nor claws, nor has he any 
mannerisms. He simply plays—and very well.— 
Mr. Ziegler in the Herald. ’ 


land; was indeed a distinguished guest in 
one of the towns placarded with the young 
lady’s astute falsehood. So the cat was 
out, as we say, and the girl was informed 
of it in a letter the morning she arrived in 
that town. Mr. Moszkowski had seen the 
printed anouncements of the recital. Mr. 
Moszkowski would be pleased to see his 
pupil whom he had never had the honor of 
meeting, at an exact time and place, if she 
would kindly call. She did, and managed 
somewhat dizzily to render an explanation 
before the tall, grim, gray man with his 
air farouche, 

“Well,” he said, when he had heard it, 
“sit down,” and indicated a piano in the 
room.. “Play. Assez. Very Bad. Do it 
again, this way: Good. Encore.’ So he 
corrected, criticized and suggested, through 
the entire répertoire of the strange young 
lady pianist. Then: “Now you are my pu- 
pil,” he said. “I have saved you from tell- 
ing lies to these people.” 

x * * 

Even a well established eminence like 
Harold Bauer has now and then his night- 
mares. He had one on his first American 
tour. He was on his way to California, 
where he was billed to play the Brahms D 
Minor Concerto in Los Angeles. An other- 
wise healthy sleep en route was disturbed 
by the notion that he was standing in the 
green room prepared to go upon the stage, 
when suddenlv he heard the orchestra plas 
the opening chord and first measures of 
the concerto. There he _ stood, petrified 
with amazement and panic, the orchestra 
playing on and on toward the piano entrée. 
Four, three, two measures only before he 
should come in. He began to hear himself 
breathe. He made a supreme effort and 
pulied himself together; there was still one 
measure, but no time to lose; so he dashed 
down the stage with the one idea of being 
punctual, though it cost him personal ele- 
gance, and had his fingers on the keys on 
the stroke of the conductor’s baton. Then 
the train coupled on an extra car, and Mr. 
Bauer opened his eyes on a characteristic 
southern Pacific landscape by moonlight 
That, however, isn’t all. 

Standing near the door opening from the 
ereen room onto the stage on the night of 
his Los Angelus début, Mr. Bauer was 
suddenly startled to hear the orchestra 
play a sustained chord. All in one moment 
came the drops of cold perspiration and a 
thump of the heart at the uncanny realiza 
tion of a dream come true—then he caught 
sight of the audience, rising with expectant 
faces to salute a noble artist—himself. So 
Mr. Bauer walked out and bowed them 
smiling acknowledgments, with an internal 
relief they little suspected. 

Yet more disturbing was the dream of a 
distinguished European artist littie known 
in America. He was deep in a sonata of 
his imaginary recital, when he felt a clumsy 
jar, discovering at once that the piano had 
somehow lost its hind leg. To finish his 
number seemed to him the only way of 
saving this humiliating situation; so he 
continued his playing as if nothing had 
happened. On he went, merrily enough—l] 
think it was Haydn—on toward the climax 
of the developing theme, when, bang! down 
went the down-stage front leg. The poor 
musician, obsessed by the idea of finishing 
his piece at any personal sacrifice, only fol- 
lowed the keyboard‘ and concentrated the 
more earnestly on 
his plaving, think 
ing, by a supreme 
artistic effort, to di- 
vert public attention 
from the grossly 
material. 

On again, playing 
and perspiring like 
a hero. But, alas! 
he was not wholly 
master of his fate 
that night. With a 
mighty smash _ the 
piano gave up its 
last leg and fell to 
the floor. Quite unhorsed, as it were, the 
faithful pianist deftly dropped upon his 
frontmost convexity (we hope, do we not, 
that he wasn’t Pugno, for such a sensa 
tion even in dreams!) and there sprawling 
turtie-wise, he won the homage due sin 
cerity in art. 





* * Ox 


\s democratic a conversation as ever 
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was held with a Queen went on record at 
a noble house in London when the gifted 
baritone, Charles W. Clark, was the un- 
witting interlocutor of Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra. He had been singing in his 
exquisite way, sharing the evening’s 
program with a talented young harpist. 
3eing weary with a strenuous London sea- 
son, he went to take leave of his hostess 
before the guests had begun to depart. In 
some surprise the lady suggested that Mr. 
Clark stay until after Her Majesty had 
gone. “Her Majesty!” said Mr. Clark. 
“Is she here?” “You were talking to her 
there a moment ago.” “Her Majesty,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Clark once more a little wildly, 
for his hostess was a friend as well. “I 
thought she was the harpist’s mother!” 
aK * * 


Bulow made a record for tact and humor 
on his visit to Boston a good many years 
ago. The Langs had invited him to dinner. 
“Now,” said Mr. Lang to his wife on the 
morning of the “party,” “we must not men- 
tion the Wagners. Try to remember, my 
dear, to avoid this under all circumstances.” 
So hosts and guest communed sympathetic- 
aliy on topics eminently safe. After din- 
ner, the drawing room, more stimulating 
conversation, and a portfolio of drawings. 
The great man had a fine appreciation for 
one of the sketches shown him. “Ah, yes, 
where was it,” said his hostess to her hus- 
band, “that we saw the original of that 
lrawing?” “Why, at the Wagners’, wasn’t 
it?” Mr. Lang chilled at his own careless 
words. But Biilow caught them with en- 
thusiasm. “You haf been to de house of 
de Wagners?” They had to admit it. 
“Ach, den you saw my vidow; how vas 
she?” 

x * Ok 

Which recalls the situation of an Eng- 
lish family entertaining a wealthy piano 
manufacturer and his wife. Likewise had 
they rehearsed the omission from the eve- 
ning’s intercourse of “pianos.” It was rig- 
idiy enforced until the house man came to 
announce the guests’ carriage. 

“Ah, Mrs. Hummer,” said the hostess, 
politely regretful, “your piano is at the 
door !” 

x *k 

A whimsical joker, we are told, was the 
droll Rossini, and apt of phrase. To Paga- 
nini he once exclaimed: “Three times have 
[ wept—when I heard my first opera 
hissed, when I dropped a truffled turkey 
into the Lake of Garda, and when I lis- 
tened to your playing!” 

Justly he resented the liberties taken 
even in that day by teacher and singer 
with the text of a composition. His pleas- 
ure mingled with a sense of pain and out- 
rage when first he heard Patti sing. 
Strakosch had brought her to him proudly 
—his young prodigy—and bade her sing a 
famous Rossini aria which he himself had 
decorated for her voice, with turn, twist, 
trill, appogiatura and cadenza. “Good!” 
cried the old Rossini, the song over. ‘‘Fine 
voice, clear, true, flexible. There is qual 
ity, expression; she sings—that is a nice 
song too. Who is the composer?” 

LouIsE LLEWELLYN. 





Schumann-Heink to Sing in Opera in 
Chicago 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink is to 
make two appearances in opera this season 
with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany in Chicago. She will sing /ricka in 
“Die Walkiire” on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 20, and Azucena in “Il Trovatore” 
on the evening of January 10. These dates 
have been fixed so as not to interfere with 
the arrangements for her concert tour 
Mme. Schumann-Heink has been re-en- 
gaged for the Wagner festival at Bayreuth 
next Summer. 


Balalaika Orchestra Departing 
Following the receipt of a cablegram 
recalling it to Russia the Balalaika Orches- 
tra made plans for sailing from New York 


December 15. This orchestra came here 
for a long tour and has met with much 
artistic success. A farewell concert was 


arranged for the afternoon of December 14 
at the Casino Theater. 
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MR. CHARLTON ON 
BRAHMS AND BAUER 


Manager Tells How Pianist Hap- 
pened to Play the D Minor 
Concerto Last Week 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Far be it from me ever to attempt to 
critic or any other sort of a 
journalist from the error of his ways, but 
\rthur L. Judson and H. F. P., both writ- 
ing in your issue of December 9 on the 


convert a 


subject of Harold Bauer’s performance of 
D Minor Concerto, 
ine to be wandering about in outer dark- 
Mr. Bauer’s performance of this 
work with the Philharmonic was prompted 
by an incident dating back about eleven 
years. When he first came to this country, 
absolutely unknown, he elected to play the 
Brahms D Minor Concerto with Mr. 
Gericke’s approval. Friends in Boston 
threw up their hands in holy horror and 
begged him not to play that concerto be- 
cause “Boston doesn’t care much _ for 
Brahms and a certain critic loathes him.” 
Mr, Bauer inquired, “Is it true that Brahms 
is not understood and appreciated in Bos- 
ton, the home of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra?” When assured that such 
seemed to be the case he replied, “All the 
more reason that I should play him and | 
will.” And he did, staking his whole career 
in America on that performance. The re 
sult was a _ stupendous success, which 
brought even from the critic who disliked 
Brahms the very highest praise of Mr. 
Bauer. I personally had the rare privilege 
of being in Boston with Mr. Bauer two or 
three days before that performance and 
hearing him work at the Concerto in his 
rooms in the hotel. I was deeply impressed 
with the nobility of the work, and when | 
heard Mr. Bauer play it with the Orchestra 
my conviction seemed to me confirmed that 
it was the 


the Brahms seem to 


ness. 


greatest piano concerto ever 
written. Being, as it is, an ensemble work 
rather than one permitting of flights of 


virtuosity, pianists naturally are not par- 
ticularly keen about it. Mr. Bauer, on the 
contrary, holds the work in deepest rever- 
ence and loves to play it, because it is an 
ensemble work and requires of him that 
rare quality in virtuosity—subordination to 
the orchestra. 

After that memorable occasion in Bos- 
ton Mr. Bauer made five American tours, 
during which time no other conductor ever 
asked him to play the Brahms Concerto. 
Coming now for his sixth tour I begged 
him to play this Concerto with the Phil 
harmonic with the hearty approval of Mr. 
Stransky, because I believed that his per- 
formance would result in a concert paradox 
—the choice of the most unsensational 
concerto ever written would turn out in 
performance to be a sensation And so it 
occurred. The thousands of real music 
lovers who are subscribers to the Phil 
harmonic concerts appreciated the Brahms 
Concerto, understood it and reverenced it 
in the same spirit as did Bauer and ap- 
plauded heartily the performance of it 
Thus the Philharmonic performed in a most 
conspicuous manner one of its fundamental 
functions—that of presenting the most seri 
ous classics regardless of whether or not 
they are grateful. The result in the follow 
ing two days was that the Orchestra, Mr 
Stransky and Mr. Bauer received from the 
and the musical public the highest 
possible praise for this memorable concert 
and even from Boston came echoes of this 
success, because Mr. H. T. Parker, writing 
in the Transcript Of Bauer's recent per 
formances in that city, called attention in 
the following words to his stupendous per 
formance in New York: “In particular 
last week in New York he (Bauer) stirred 
his audience by a remarkable performance 
of Brahms’s Concerto in D Minor, which is 
seldom heard now-a-days because few pt 
anists dare to undertake it The Sym 
phony Orchestra (Boston) might well call 
Mr. Bauer even for a second time in a 
season to its concerts that he might play 
it with them.” Such a critic as Mr. Ald 
rich, admirable for his sane and intelligent 
writings, expressed a very evident truth 
when in last Sunday’s 7imes he closed a 
long article on the subject of the Brahms 
Concerto with these words: “Mr. Bauer 
did a real service to this city by his per- 
formance of it here.” 

[f you knew, through close personal as 
sociation, the depth and breadth of Harold 
Bauer’s art and the nature of his rare 


press 
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Some Characteristic Sketches of the Flonzaley Quartet—Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara and Archambeau—at Their First New York 
Concert of the Season at Carnegie Lyceum on December 4 





musical understanding and sympathies, as 
I know them, you would more readily 
understand why he finds happiness in his 
self-imposed “abnegation,” as Mr. Aldrich 
expressed it, in playing the Brahms D 
Minor, and you would understand then 
why his sympathies and his understandings 
reached out to the audience and influenced 
it in like manner 

Cordially yours, 
LoupON CHARLTON 
IOI! 


New York, Dec. 9, 


Amato, Destinn and Zimbalist Star in 
“Musical Morning” 


The large ballroom of the Waldorf 
\storia was filled the morning of Decem 
ber 11 at the 190th “musical morning” ar 
ranged by A. M. Bagby. The artists were 
Pasquale Amato, Emmy Destinn and 
Efrem Zimbalist, with Arthur Rosenstein 
and Samuel Chotzinoff at the piano. Miss 


Destinn sang several groups of songs, in 
cluding an aria from “Andrea Chenier,” by 
Giordano; Grieg’s “Odaliske,” and Dvorak’s 
“Song of Russalka.” Mr. Amato rendered 
Gluck’s “Intorno all’Idol Moi,” “Danza 
Fanciulla,” by Dutante; “Sciciana,” by Sini- 
gaglia, and other selections. Mr. Zimbalist 
Hungarian dance by Brahms; 
Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso, a Mazurka by Wieniawski, 
Orientale by César Cui, and other selec- 
tions. The program closed with the Bach 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” sung by Miss Des 
tinn and played by Mr. Zimbalist. 


played a 
Saint-Saéns’s 
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NEW ELGAR CONCERTO 
PLAYED BY SPALDING 


Appears 
Orchestra on Eve of Big 
Eastern Tour 


Violinist with Thomas 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—The Thomas Orches- 
tra last night started East on concert tour, 
New York, 


Philadelphia, playing the same program that 


which wiil include Boston and 
was advanced Saturday evening in Orches- 
tra Hall. This 


any braggadocio spirit, but 


undertaken in 


in all 


trip is not 
artistic 
sincerity as a modest exchange of courtesy. 

The opening number, Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus” Overture, had breadth, dignity and 
splendid sonority. In vivid contrast to this 
came Strauss’s “Don Juan” overture, which 
had not only ensemble values, but loveliness 
of tone and an executive performance akin 
to its classic predecessor. 

The novelty of the program was Sir Ed 
ward Elgar’s new Concerto for Violin, no 
trifling matter of art, but a masterpiece. It 
had an added interest in the appearance of 
Albert Spalding, who recently returned 
from three years’ stay abroad, with marked 
growth in artistic stature, with a faciity 
that makes the most difficult tricks of tech- 
nic seem easy and a tone of color and rich 
ness to be highly commended. Mr. Spald- 
ing’s performance was excellent in breadth 
and in detail; his execution almost made 
play of the big mechanical difficulties of 
the concerto, while his tone was ever de- 
lightful. Perhaps this work is not highly 


original, and its first definition is not read 
ily marked. One mainly recalls the impres 
sion of the slow movement and the general 
lyricism of its mood. The first movement 
seems shadowy but graceful and it correctly 
follows sonata form. The deep and feet 
ing spirit in its performance and the refine 
ment of execution and depth of tone really 
saved it. 

The Brahms Second Symphony filled out 
the entire latter portion of the concert and 
again proved to be a masterpiece in the 
interpretation of Director Stock and his in 
strumentalists. j. Em. 


Felix Fox Soloist with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Waiter Damrosch, 
gave a concert devoted to the works of 


Liszt, at the Lyceum, East Orange, N. J., 
on December 7. The soloist of the occa 
sion was Felix Fox, the Boston pianist, 
who played the E Flat Concerto. Mr. Fox 
is a pianist of rare artistic resources and 
his playing of the work delight 
His technic is of the very best and his 
interpretation showed rare intellectual and 


Was rs | 


emotional grasp of the music. He was 
much applauded after the concerto and 
recalled to the stage four or five times 


Cecil Fanning to Sing Abroad 


Cecil Fanning, baritone, and Harry Tut 
pin, his accompanist and teacher, are in 
New York to fill several engagements be- 
fore going West. In January they will 
return again in order to fill twenty engage 
ments in and around New York and will 
then go South. They will appear in more 
than 100 recitals in this country this season 
and will then go to Europe for a fourteen 
months’ rest and tour. 
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ALICH NIELSEN 


Miss Nielsen’s share in the concert last 
evening consisted not alone of operatic selec- 
tions, but her group of songs, all sung in 
English, revealed her in the réle of a recital 
artist with meritorious qualifications. She 
eschewed the sweeping lines of the operatic art 
for the more intimate style of song interpreta- 
tion, where the text plays such an important 
part, and, in the four songs of Ronald, Beach, 
Riccardo Martin and Rogers, disclosed a va- 
riety of tone coloring and very clear diction. 
Her rendition of the aria from the second act 
of Puccini’s “Tosca,” as well as her part 
of the duet from the same composer’s ‘*‘Mad- 
ame Butterfly,” were presented with the usual 
operatic style and authority.—Chicago Exam- 
iner, Nov. 3, 1911. 

* * — 

Miss Nielsen was in fine voice and has 
added an air of elegance to grace of diction 
that permits vocal utterance full, fresh and 
free from the efforts that mask the weakness 
of many coloratura sopranos in saving for pet 
notes. She gave the big aria from Puccini's 
“Tosca” with a _ spontaneity and _ wealth 
of tone that revealed all the old bird-like qual- 
ities of voice resourcefully, and in response 
to encore a little French song with a feathery 
air that was fascinating in contrast to its 
dramatic predecessor. Subsequently she gave 
a series of English songs: Mrs. Beach’s “‘Year’s 
at the Spring,’ Ronald’s ‘‘Town in the For- 
est” (a superb example of diction); a com 
pliment to her artistic associate, Riccardo 
Martin, in one of his songs, ‘‘When I Behold 
Thee,” and Rogers’ ‘‘Love Has Wings,” all 
of the lightest material, each being repeated 
by request. Her duet from “Madame Butter- 
fly,” with Mr. Martin, showed the _ increas- 
ing depth of her dramatic color, and her se- 
lection with Signor Mardones from “‘Don Pas- 
quale” showed that she had not forgotten 
the beginnings of the new life operatically, 
and her air had all the pristine charm of that 
youthful conquest.—T7he Daily News, Friday, 
November 3, 1911. 

* * 

Alice Nielsen’s progress from musical com- 
edy to grand opera has often been the theme 
for congratulatory remarks directed toward 
the ambitious American singer. Her position 
as first soprano of the Boston Opera has set 
the final seal of artistic approval upon her 
gifts and achievements. But Miss Nielsen 
doubtless felt that her success was not com- 
plete until she had followed the example of 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Madame Sembrich 
and Madame Gadski and carried her operatic 
laurels into the more profitable field of the 
concert. Therefore this season discovers her 
on tour with Riccardo Martin of the Metro- 
politan Opera and a company of her Boston 
colleagues. Last night in Orchestra Hall she 
and her associates were heard by an audience 
that could not have been more generous in 
its expressions of approval. 

> * * 


Immediate success with the public does not 
constitute the only ground upon which to 
base the prediction that Miss Nielsen will win 
a large measure of fame, and, we hope, many 
dollars, in her new field of activity. Her art 
is now of that perfect quality that can be 
submitted to the minute scrutiny of the con- 
cert hall and still be found without flaw. The 
voice has kept all of the youthful freshness 
and delightful flexibility that made her such 
a charming coloratura artist when she first 
was heard in grand opera with the San Carlo 
Company four years ago. It has gained in 
volume, richness and expressiveness, until its 
possibilities now fully meet the demands of 
the dramatic roéles of Italian repertory. But 
the refinements of vocalism that distinguished 
her as a coloratura singer have not been lost. 
They have been retained to lend to her sing- 
ing all the graces of a rarely complete inter- 
pretative art. 

The “Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca,” the 
duet from the first act of “Madame Butter- 
fly,’ and a group of English songs by Landon 
Ronald, Mrs. Beach, Riccardo Martin and 
Rogers sufficed to set forth these qualities to 
the satisfaction of her listeners, who were in 
sistent in their demands for encores.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, November 3, 1911. 

* > — 

Miss Nielsen sang well and feelingly the fa 
miliar ‘“‘Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini’s ‘“Tos- 
ca,” and as there was much applause when 
she had finished she contributed Hahn’s “Si 
Mes Vers” with not less excellent effect. 
With Mr. Martin she interpreted the beauti- 
ful duet which closes the first act of ‘‘Mad- 
ame Butterfly.”—The Chicago Record Herald, 
Friday, November 3, 1911. 

* . * 
NIELSEN COMES, CAPTURES MADISON. 

Alice Nielsen, who has surrounded herself 
with a company of as capable and talented 
singers as Madison has been favored with 
for some time, scored a triumph last even- 
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RIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
in CONCERT 


The THRILLING BEAUTY of HER VOICE, her WONDERFUL INTERPRETA- 
TIONS, her CHARM of PERSONALITY, CLARITY of DICTION, PURE INTONA- 
TION, her SPONTANEOUS OUTPOURING of SCNG—all were APPRECIATED to the 
FULLEST by PUBLIC and CRITICS during her WESTERN TOUR THIS SEASON, and 
she was acclaimed by the press as one of the GREATEST ARTISTS who ever visited them 
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ing. The prima donna is both winsome and 
graceful, exceedingly prepossessing in appeat 
ance, and charming in both voice and per 
sonality. At the close of her first aria, ‘*Mad 
ame Butterfly,’ Puccini, Miss Nielsen re 
sponded to the insistent recalls with “Coming 
Through the Rye.” In English songs she is 
equally skillful and her rendition of ‘‘Good- 
3ye”’ could scarcely be excelled. As an en- 
core she gave “Down on the Suwanee River.” 
\ charming bit of grand opera was the duet 
in costume, “Don Pasquale,” sung by Miss 
Nielsen and Signor Fornari, the impersona 
tion by both artists being excellent. Six 
limes were the singers compelled to appear 
and bow their acknowledgments of the ap- 
plause which was only terminated by a sky- 
rocket for Alice by the students.—The Madi- 
son Democrat, Saturday Morning, October 21, 
1911, 
* * * 

Miss Alice Nielsen. was greeted with an 
ovation, Beautiful, charming and_ gracious, 
the slender woman in her exquisite robe of 
pale blue, with its glittering crystals, seemed 
to fascinate, to draw her audierce close to 
her. Miss Nielsen was in splendid voice and 
her singing revealed all the graceful touches 
of careful preparation and close application 
to her work. She sang with unusual apprecia- 
tion of the text. 

* — 
VOCALLY PERFECT. 

Her first number, an aria from ‘‘Madame 
Butterfly,” was vocally perfect. With all its 
charming freshness, its purity of tone and 
its wide range, there was still an added charm 
to her voice in its rich velvety softness. ‘‘The 
Last Rose of Summer” was the first encore 
Miss Nielsen chose and she chose well. Su- 
perb, brilliant in the aria, she was lovable 
in the beautiful old song, which she sang with 
a sympathy and warmth that thrilled her hear- 
ers.—Des Moines Register and Leader, Octo- 
ber 31, 1911. 

* * * 

Alice Nielsen, beautiful in face and figure, 
svelte in carriage, and with a lovely high clear 
soprano voice, delighted her listeners. Be- 
hind that well-sustained and exquisitely mod- 
ulated voice must be an unusual and complex 
nature, for if is evident that the famous prima 
donna sings from within, not merely with a 
splendidly equipped and cultivated voice. ‘This 








is the raison d’étre for the appeal she makes 
to her listeners. 

In some of her numbers last night she 
was irresistible, particularly in the duet with 
Mr. Martin, already named, and the group of 
lovely songs in English. ‘‘Love Has Wings” 
ended each verse with a high, lilting cadence 
that set the pulses throbbing. In this number 
the accompaniment was very lovely. In fact, 
Maestro Cesare Clandestini is a wonderful 
accompanist. Miss Nielsen’s duet with Sig- 
nor Fornari in costume was charming.—The 
Democrat, Nashville, Tenn., October 24, 1911. 

* * * 

Nothing more pure, clear and fresh could 
be imagined than her voice as it rippled forth 
in the aria from “Tosca,” her first song. Of 
a wonderful thrilling quality is this voice, 
which has shown such marvelous development 
since the days when a light birdlike treble 
was heard with the Bostonians. Birdlike Miss 
Nielsen’s voice still is, which is one reason 
why she can sing so perfectly the exquisite 
song of Landon Ronald’s “Down in the For- 
est Something Stirred; It Was Only a Bird.” 
It is impossible to imagine this lovely thing 
sung more perfectly than Miss Nielsen gave it 
last evening. There seemed to be even less 
exertion on her part than there is for the 
bird. But her voice is now much more than 
birdlike. It- has a richer quality and with no 
loss of its purity—The Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus, November 9, 1911. 

* * +. 


Alice Nielsen is a delightful concert soprano, 
by virtue of a fine flexible voice, exquisite 
modulation and the most captivating stage 
presence. Her group of English songs con- 
tained every element of lyric beauty, and all 
were given with perfect musical quality and 
a certain “tendresse,”’ which surrounded them 
with their true atmosphere. In the duet from 
“Don Pasquale,’ given in costume, she shook 
off the restraints of the concert stage, and 
was bewitchingly roguish and coquettish; but 
the high mark of the evening was reached 
in the poignant duet from ‘‘Madam Butterfly,” 
delivered with the passion which Puccini al- 
ways breathes into his climax passages.—The 
Columbus Citizen, November 9, 1911. 

* * * 


Miss Nielsen is well known in Columbus, 
but has not been here for several vears, her 
last appearance having been in “Don Pas- 


quale.”” The improvement in her voice since 
her last visit is little short of wonderful. It 
has deepened, broadened, strengthened, with- 
out losing any of the delightful freshness and 
silvery clearness of her light opera days. The 
audience was at her feet, not only for her 
voice, but for her graceful, charming and 
winning personality. Good judges went so far 
as to compare her high notes favorably with 
the unapproachable Melba.—Columbus Even- 
ing Dispatch, November 9, 1911. . 
_ * 


Miss Nielsen’s voice, beautiful in its luscious 
quality, clear, birdlike, as it ascends into high 
altitudes, exquisite in its lower range, a fine 
personality and an undying tenacity are fac 
tors which have made Miss Nielsen what she 
is to-day. 

Naturally such florid things as ‘‘Vissi d’ Arte’’ 
from Puccini’s ‘‘Tosca” are best suited to dis- 
play the magnificent technique of her voice, 
but when it comes to real expressiveness, 
genuine portrayal of musical feelings, Miss 
Nielsen is supreme in such numbers. as 
“L’heure Exquise,”’ by Reynaldo Hahn, Grieg’s 
“Solveig’s Wiegenlied,” and the delicious 
“Down in the Forest,’ by Landon Ronald. 
The duet (in costume) from Donizetti’s ‘‘Don 
Pasquale’”’ was a clever bit from the dramatic 
standpoint. 

Particularly gracious, in response to repeated 
demands ffor’ encore, Miss Nielsen was 
obliged, in addition to other things, to sing 
the whole gamut of old-time songs, ‘Old 
Folks at Home,” ‘Comin’ Through the Rye,’’ 
“Home, Sweet Home,’’ “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” and did them with telling effect.— 
Kansas City Post, October 28, 1911. 

* . * 


As has already been said many and many 
times, Alice Nielsen has a voice of unusual 
beauty and purity of tone, and her intonation 
in the higher registers was flawless. While 
she was able to meet the demands of the 
aria of ‘‘Madame Butterfly’ and duet, she was 
also able to sing a group of English songs 
with great charm and finish, and responded 
to numerous encores, but not too numerous 
to satiate the craving of the audience. ‘The 
Last Rose of Summer,” an encore, was ex- 
quisitely sung. Miss Nielsen’s pianissimo is 
under perfect control and is used with com 
mendable discrimination, taste and good ef 
fect. This wonderful feature of the opera 
star’s voice was particularly effective in Tosti’s 
“Good-bye,” perhaps the most genuinely de 
lightful of Miss Nielsen’s entire appearance. 
The seemingly unapproachable coloring of the 
topmost tones held the audience in a veritable 


spell. The singer scarce breathed, yet her 
auditors heard perfectly, so finished was her 
diction. During the rendition of this one 


number the theatre was as quiet as a crypt, 
save the sweet intonation of the singer’s voice 
Nor was Miss Nielsen’s part of the program 
confined entiiely to pianissimo effects, but in 
the more robust portions her voice rose to 
majestic heights, fill, clear, strong, pure as 
crystal. The Appleton, Wis., Daily Post,. Oc- 
tober 20, 1911. 
* * a 

Her voice is a clear ringing soprano of wide 
range and clarion quality. She has a com 
manding and impressive stage presence and a 
most charming mannerism, while she _ also 
possesses great histrionic powers This was 
manifested in the great dramatic force she 
gave to her important selections Monday night. 

While from a musical viewpoint her great- 
est work was in the two selections from 
‘“‘Madame Butterfly” and in the duet from 
“Don Pasquale,” nothing was more heartily 


enjoyed than the suite of English songs and 
the two encore numbers following, “Coming 
Through the Rye” and “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Never has a Canton audience heard 
these two familiar songs rendered as they 
were Monday night Every one was enrap- 


tured.—The News-Democrat, Canton, Ohio, 
November 7, 1911 
* * . 


1 


The chief attraction of the evening was, of 
course, Alice Nielsen; her every appearance 
was greeted with applause, and her singing so 


delighted the audience that she had either to 


repeat every number or give at least an encore. 
And this charming person has a lovely soprano 
voice, which she uses with consummate art— 
such rare combination makes the success of the 
artist an event that will surprise no one. The 


tones of Miss Nielsen’s voice are as clear as 
bells, and just as pure as to intonation; they are 
as fresh as those of a bird, and possess an in 
gratiating warmth that is usually lacking in 
the higher voices. Her voice is finely equal 
ized in all its registers and possesses great 


flexibility. Her control is such as to enable 
her to give an almost infinite number of 
nuances to her well-finished phrases. Her 


enunciation is admirable, and she is easily 
understood whether she sings Italian, Ger- 
man, French or English.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
November 3, 1911. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

The confraternity having assembled, a 
discussion arose as to the merits of some 
of the leading singers at the Metropolitan, 
which led me to express my appreciation 
of Olive Fremstad, whom I described as 
an artist of the first rank. 

This caused one of the party to insist 
upon a definition of the word “artist,” 
which he very properly claimed’ was used 
without much discrimination to describe 
people of very different and widely vary- 
ing degrees of ability. 

I said that I drew a distinction between 
the singer and the artist. I stated my 
conviction that we had a great many good 
singers, some excellent singers, but only a 
few of them were artists within the proper 
limitation and definition of the term. 

I gave, as one of the principal and dis- 
tinguishing features which characterize the 
true artist, the ability, not only to repre- 
sent on the stage a character vocally, but 
dramatically, united to the disposition as 
well as ability to sink personality in the 
part portrayed. And that was one of the 
many reasons why I was so enthusiastic in 
my admiration for Mme. Fremstad. 

“Have we not,” said I, “a great many 
singers who are excellent from a _ vocal 
standpoint, such as, for instance, Mme. 
Tetrazzini, yet she is more or less the 
same in everything she plays. In other 
words, her personality dominates in every 
role. She presents this personality, just 
as the actor presents his personality in 
every role he plays, and so differs from 
the artist, who submerges his personality 
in the way of make-up, dress, everything, 
in that of the part in which he appears. 

“Now, with Mme. I'remstad, she pre- 
sents an entirely different personality when 
she sings such roles as Jsolde, Elsa, V enus 
and Kundry. In each of these four parts, 
not to speak of her Tosca, she is and 
presents an entirely different character. 
She is not merely Fremstad in all of them. 
Fremstad has disappeared and the indi- 
viduality presented is that of the character 
itself. 

“To illustrate my point,’ I said, “let us 
take some of the great actors of the past; 
for instance, Lester Wallack. He was 
Lester Wallack in everything he played, 
even to his moustache. Richard Mans- 
field, on the other hand, one of the great- 
est artists and geniuses the American 
stage has known, submerged his person- 
ality absolutely, and nothing delighted him 
more than to be able, in a new role, to 
come on the stage and not have his iden- 
tity discovered, even if it were only for a 
few seconds.” ¥ 

I insisted that one of the positive re- 
quirements to entitle people to have the 
word “artist” applied to them was not alone 
ability to give an artistic representation, 
but to be able to submerge their person- 
ality in that of the character they por- 
trayed instead of protruding their person- 
ality into everything they played, and con- 
sequently giving to everything a sameness 
which suggested the idea that the public 
wads not interested in their artistic work 
but in their personality. we 

That is why, too, I feel so enthusiastic 
toward Mary Garden, who is entirely dif- 
ferent in every role that she presents, leav- 
ing you to guess at the personality which 
is behind it. , 

Perhaps, to further explain my view- 
point, I might say that I regard opera as 
a combination of comedy and music or 
drama and music or tragedy and music— 
but certainly as a combination—and there- 
fore refuse the high and distinguished title 
of “artist” to those who can merely satisfy 
from a vocal standpoint, and leave much 
and sometimes everything to de desired 
from the dramatic standpoint, and so, as- 
suredly, must be convicted of not present- 


ing the character as designed by the author 
of the libretto and the composer combined. 
| do not care for human canaries, fat or 
lean ! 

e 2 

Otto H. Kahn, who is, as you know, the 
chairman of the executive committee of 
millionaires who run the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has expressed himself 
very decidedly with regard to the recent 
movement to give opera in English. He 
said that he is not in sympathy with the 
movement, and that what he says may be 
taken authoritatively as the attitude of his 
organization. 

If, at the time Mr. Kahn made this state- 
ment, he had added that he is in sympathy 
with giving opera in English where the 
original libretto was written in English, 
and that he also is in sympathy with every- 
thing which would encourage the American 
composer and librettist, I think he would 
have more clearly defined his true position 
on the subject, especially, as I understand, 
that many persons have been led to believe 
that Mr. Kahn is opposed to any singing 
of opera in English, which I do not be- 
lieve is what he means. 

Mr. Kahn, | believe, takes precisely the 
position which I did recently, namely, that 
first there must be a libretto before the 
composer can get to work, and that as the 
composer has worked with a libretto writ- 
ten in a certain language, he creates certain 
musical rhythms, phrases and periods to 
conform to that libretto. Hence, to change 
the libretto, to translate it into another 
language, cannot be done without doing a 
certain amount of violence to the compos- 
er’s intention and work. 

At the same time, this by no means in- 
volves the condemnation of English as a 
language not fitted for vocal expression, 
nor does it mean any antagonistic attitude 
to the American composer. 

Victor Herbert recently made some sens- 
ible remarks bearing upon this subject 
when, in an interview, he stated that he 
expected to write two, if not more, operas 
in English before the expiration of an- 
other season. 

Mr. Herbert believes that the wonderful 
progress of the American people in the 
appreciation of opera must result in giving 
us (especially as we have so many excel- 
lent singers, all Americans) operas de- 
picting American life, the libretti for which 
will be furnished by Americans, just as the 
music will be furnished by Americans and 
the singing will be furnished by Ameri- 
cans. 

Does not this strike you as being a far 
better road for the musical development 
of the country? Instead of twisting and 
torturing operas which have been origin- 
ally written in a foreign language, into 
English, we start out to produce works of 
our own, in English, where the libretti, the 
music, the company are all furnished by 
Americans or by foreigners speaking the 
English language ? 

There is also another aspect to the ques- 
tion which has not yet been considered, 
namely, that we are likely to have a differ 
ent character of opera in the near future. 
While we shall still love and patronize 
the operas of the past which deal with 
mythological or poetic subjects or with 
court life, the gripping drama of to-day 
will furnish worthy librettos for the music 
of our best composers, and it will inspire 
those composers. And it will do so, not 
because we have lost our ideals or are no 
longer inclined to the poetic and ideal, but 
because we have a larger vision and we 
can perceive the poetry, the charm, the in- 
terest, the comedy and the tragedy in the 
daily life of the people and that will ap- 
peal to us far more than the adventures 
of mediaeval characters or mythological 
gods and goddesses. 

* x + 

On the Molo in Naples, where in former 
times Masaniello raised the revolt of the 
fishermen, there appeared years ago a 
sturdy ruddy-faced boy, one of the crowd 
ever ready to dive into the water for a 
coin and bring it up in the teeth or toes. 
This boy was destined, through the kindly 
offices of a rich young man, to develop 
into the great tenor whom we know to-day 
as Enrico Caruso. It was through this 
kindly patron that the lad got the instruc- 
tion, as well as the help which made his 
career possible. 

Unlike most singers, instead of being 
ungrateful, Caruso, when his former 
patron met with reverses, showed his grati- 
tude, and thus it was that Eduardo Missi- 
ano was engaged by Gatti-Casazza_ tor 
minor roles at the Metropolitan. 

His death, a few days ago, was reported 
in all the papers, which told how Caruso, 
Gatti-Casazza, Amato, Scotti and all the 
leading artists of the opera tramped 
through the mud from the humble home 
of their brother singer to the church from 
which he was buried, and then accom- 
panied the body to the cemetery. 

Caruso showed his interest in his old 
friend by sending the proceeds of his last 
performance in “Gioconda,” some two 
thousand dollars, to the man’s family in 
Italy. 


‘Singers are apt to be generous, if not 
always just, but the instances where they 
remember their former friends and bene- 
factors are rare. “Out of sight is out of 
mind’ with them, and an immediate case 
of distress would seem to appeal to them 
more than favors done in their earlier 
years. 

No one knows this more than the music, 
and especially the vocal, teachers, who 
often see artists giving credit to some dis- 
tinguished singer who has perhaps given 
but little more than passing advice to 
rising talent, while the real work was 
done by a teacher who saw the result of 
years, both in the way of credit and money, 
going to others, while he was left un- 
cared for. 

And yet the average teacher, having so 
many pupils who lack talent and applica- 
tion, will always turn with joy to real 
ability and take a pride in the work for 
the sake oi the work itself. 

Anyway, if there have been many scan- 
dals. about our friend Caruso, it is gratify- 
ing that one of his many acts of kindness 
and generosity has become public, espe- 
cially as we see him remembering an old 
friend, the man who gave him his first start. 


* * * 


So Mascagni has returned to Turin from 
South America with a pile of money. They 
say he goes to church every morning to 
render thanks to the saints that the con- 
tract to produce his new opera, ‘“Ysobel,” 
in New York, was broken. 

Mascagni is reported by the Italian 
papers to have made about four million 
lire, which is something over three-quarters 
of a million of our money. 

According to Mascagni, his stay in 
Buenos Ayres was one continuous ovation. 
Fabulous prices are said to have been paid 
him as conductor of the opera, while be- 
tween eight and ten thousand dollars a 
night are given as the receipts at every 
one of the performances of ‘“Ysobel,” 
which was sung soem twenty-five times, 
while his “Cavaleria Rusticana” was given 
about twenty times. 

The South Ameiicans are a very im- 
pulsive people. They do not get as much 
opera as they need, and when they do get 
it they give up everything to hear the 
music they love. 

However, discounting the certain ex- 
aggeration of Mascagni’s success, there 
still remains the fact that a very musical 
community has passed a favorable verdict 
on his new work, so we shall probably 
hear it wefore long in New York, where, 
however, it will have to stand a severer 
criticism than that which it met with in 
the South American capital. 

Meanwhile Mascagni, | believe, has an 
engagement at La Scala, Milan, and then 
he will go to Budapest, where, according 
to report, a “colossal reception” is being 
already organized for him. 

k ok 

There is in this town a very worthy and 
well-known teacher of music and singing, 
Mr. Parson Price. 

Mr. Parson Price was recently reminded 
of the benefits of advertising by receiving 
the following letter: 


“BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
Nov 13/11 
Dear Sir: 
I see you'r add in some boock on dancing/my 
partner & I are interrested in Bock & Wink will 
you cindly let me know how much it wold cost 


for full cors & onct. 
hoping to hear from you soom 
Rispectfully 
Yours 
BurRTH RoBIssoNn 
Joun L. Harr 
ans to Jonn L. Harr 
No. 159 State St. 
Bridgeport Conn’”’ 


The “Bock & Wink” evidently refers to 
what is known among colored people as 
the “Buck and Wing” dance, which is 
known particularly among the Southern 
darkies and is the basis for a performance 
which contains the possibilities of an in- 
finite variety of contortions. Mr. Parson 
Price need not feel hurt in his dignity by 
the appeal to him as an authority on “Bock 
& Wink,” for he should remember that the 
admiration, even of the humblest, is always 
something to be proud of. 


More than once have I cited interesting 
instances liking the apparently remote 
ideas of music and crime. I have persist- 
ently passed over all recent events prompt- 
ing a further consideration of the matter, 
but one arose last week that would be, in 
itself, a crime to pass over. This is in 
reference to the celebrated J. B. McNamara 
handing a San Francisco café orchestra 
leader $20 to play Schumann’s “Traum- 
erei.” 

The celebrated New York wit, Frank 
Adams, observes that the New York 
World observes that it is not the worst 
use to which secret service money could 
be put. To which Mr. Adams adds, “By 
no means. He might have _ requested 
‘Hearts and Flowers’ or ‘That Mysterious 
Rag.” 

Or, I might add, a symphony by Brahms. 

* * x 

Who says that London Punch is not 
‘funny? 

The Manchester Guardian recently 
stated, thanks to the inherent humorous in- 
stinct of typographers, that “the well- 
known Parisian actor, M. le Bargy, and 
a journalist, M. Malherbe, fought a duel 
yesterday with words.” 

“Aster a desperate battle,” says Lunch, 
“M. Malherbe retired with a split infin- 
itive.” 

What a pity our “F. P. A.,” mentioned 
above, did not say that. But perhaps he 
will yet give us a crisp comment upon it. 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


CHICAGO MALE CHORUS 
IN OPENING PROGRAM 


Mendelssohn Club, Under Harrison M. 
Wild’s Direction, Begins Its 
Eighteenth Season 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—The Chicago Men- 
delssohn Club, a male chorus including 
three score and ten picked voices, under 
the leadership of Harrison M. Wild, with 
Calvin I*. Lampert as pianist and Arthur 
Dunham as organist, opened its eighteenth 
season Thursday evening in Orchestra 
Hall to a well-filled house. 

It is to the credit of the club that it 
needed no outsiders for soloists and had 
sufficient in its own membership to qualify 
an interesting program artistically. 

The volume of tone was wholesome, 
technic and attack were praiseworthy and 
nearly all of the selections had that swing 
and spontaneity that fairly freed the pro 
gram trom any sense of monotony. 

The program included “Ring Out, Ring 
Out, O Song on Pinions,’ a big choral 
with splendid uplift; “The Long Day 
Closes,” “The Cossack” and the Consecra- 
tion Song, and “King Olaf’s Christmas,” 
which had fine and colorful translations 
with Walter Root and Hyde Perce as the 
soloists. A novelty was Arthur Dunham’s 
delightful new composition “His Mam- 
my’s Dream,” which the composer con 
ducted in person, for which Joergen Dahl, 
the baritone, furnished the solo. 


C. E. N. 





New York Suffragettes Cheer Nordica 


Two hundred and fifty members of Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont’s Political Equality So 
ciety greeted Mme. Nordica with loud 
cheers when she appeared before them at 
their new headquarters in New York, on 
December 6. Mme. Nordica sang two 
pretty Japanese songs and then graciously 
added a number of songs suggested by 
members of the club. Mme. Nordica told 
of her experiences in California, where she 
spoke for suffrage before the election in 
that State, and said she had been treated 
with gallantry and consideration. As Mme. 
Nordica was leaving the hall one hundred 
and fifty members of the club, organized at 
her suggestion as a singing class, arose and 
sang “America.” Mme. Nordica joined in 
and her great voice sounded above the 
others. 





Alfred Feith, who is well known in New 
York, has opened an opera school in Mu- 
nich. 








Opera Stories fills this want. 


ge dom of St. Sebastian. 


Public and the Press. 


Do You Love Opera? 


N ATTENDING OPERA what one wants is the Story 


Fourth of 163 Operas, 5 Ballets, and D’Annunzio’s Mystery Play, The Martyr- 
It gives the stories of Le Foret Bleue, Cendrillon, 
‘iol LLobetanz, Mona, Le Donne Curiose and other recent operas; also of all Stand- 
ard Operas. Opera Stories contains portraits of famous singers. The book 
is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed by Teachers, Singers, the 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50c., stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 





in few words. 
It contains the Stories (divided into acts) 
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ZENA TELLO 


These DISTINGUISHED SPANISH ARTISTS gave REMARKABLY REALISTIC portrayals of TITLE ROLES in 
“SAMSON et DALILA” at OPENING OF SEASON, BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, NOV. 27, 1911. COMPLIMENTED 
in HIGHEST TERMS for their VOCAL AND HISTRIONIC ART. As AMNERIS and RADAMES in “AIDA” they 
RENEWED the MOST FAVORABLE IMPRESSION created by their appearances LAST SEASON in THESE 
ROLES. MME. GAY’S INIMITABLE CARMEN was again a FEATURE of the OPENING WEEK’S PERFORM- 
ANCES. Some Press Reviews: 


“SAMSON ET DALILA” 


Mme. Gay has naturally a sonorous organ 
of liberal compass, and of peculiar richness in 
the lower register, so that there is no necessity 
of forcing tone and she is spared the tempta- 
tion to which many mezzo-sopranos succumb. 
In the sustained melodies she maintained what 
is known as “the line,” and in measures that 
called for varied expression she colored tone 
with dramatic effect. Her acting was com- 
mendably free from extravagance. 

Her impersonation was free from ‘‘Carmen- 
isms.”’ It was thoughtfully conceived. It was 
in the manner of grand opera as that term 
was long understood in Paris. It was neither 
foolishly coquettish, nor did she in her scene 
with Samson feign passion by wriggling and 
leering. Whatever Delilah may have been in 
private life, her impersonator gave her the 
bearing and the attributes of “tune grande 
amoureuse,” not of a cocotte of the Journal 
Amusant variety. In the temple scene Mme. 
Gay expressed her revengeful scorn without 
suggesting the virago. 

The part of Samson is not a thankful one 


to the ordinary tenor. There is no applause- 
compelling aria, there is no romanza for the 
ladies. What might be described as down- 


right hard, straightforward singing is required, 
and sustained physical effort. 

The virile voice of Mr. Zenatello is suited 
to the music and was effective, especially in 
the Meyerbeerish strains in the first act and 
in the robust declamation of the second. The 
scene in the prison house gave him the chief 
opportunity for a display of emotion. The 
librettist has not provided scenes oi spirited 
action, and a tenor must suggest the hero by 
his carriage and the vigor of his song. Yet 
in the temple scene while he is taunted, an 
actor of imposing presence can impress an 


audience by the majesty of his silence.—Boston 
Herald, Nov. 28, 1911. 
2 -# 


Mme. Gay gave indisputable proof of her 
breath control by singing the “My Heart at 
Thy Dear Voice” in a variety of attitudes of 
reclining and abandon, with caressing arms en- 
folding the head of Samson, a vocal feat the 
very difficulty of which should discourage all 
young singers not properly versed in such 
matters from too indiscreet an emulation, 

In this episode and in others, as in the 
scene with the high priest, Mme. Gay used 
her voice with effectiveness in the employ- 
ment of a color to denote enticement or fore- 
boding. 

This singer has indisputable talent for 
realistic portrayals of women of such charac- 
ter, and has not sung in Boston when the 
natural qualities of her voice appeared to 
offer more in all the possibilities for deeply 
impressive interpretative singing. 

Mr. Zenatello in particular disclosed a new 
skill in the shading of tone and the molding 
of style. 

The burden is often upon the singers to 
give significance to pages which do not possess 
it. In this regard Mr. Zenatello’s performance 
last night was a surprise. He has gained a 
new and more expressive use of his voice, and 
now shows a new intelligence in sensing the 
dramatic import in each situation, and seeking 
means for its telling and forceful expression. 

While last season his singing was of the full- 
throated fasbion which oftenest attains volume 
at the expense of quality, he has now de- 
veloped more pronounced overtone in _ his 
voice, which gives it a finer poise, greater 
carrying power and larger effectiveness in in- 
terpretation. He delivered the music of the 
opening scene with a fine fervor which made 
the transformation of despair to zeal in his 
followers a plausible one. In voice and bear- 
ing he was the inspired warrior. 

In the second act the tenor appeared with 
the air of a man going to his doom, powerless 
to combat the allurement of this woman. The 
crescendo was well graduated through the 
moments of struggle against his will until the 
final surrender, when the voice of Delilah lulls 
conscience to sleep. He acted and sang with 
true impressiveness in the rapidly changing 
situations at the close of the act, and aided in 
giving dignity to a climax which calls loudly 
for aid from the orchestra. 

Mr. Zenatello has done nothing here with a 
finer sense of proportion than the entire third 
act, the poignancy and pathos of the sustained 
phrases uttered while toiling at the mill, the 
abject bearing and utter desolation among the 
mocking worshipers at Dagon’s festivities, the 
tenderness with which he dismisses the child 
who has led him and the dignity of the final 
revisitation of his strength. The richness of 
Mr. Zenatello’s costumes should not be over- 
looked.—Boston Globe, Nov. 28, 1911. 


* * * 


Mme. Gay’s singing of the chief rédle was 
generally artistic. The second act was Car- 
ried to its triumph chiefly by her brilliancy, 
and her acting, too, in the last act, when the 
theme of her love-song enters in diminution 
and with rhythmic change, was commendably 
effective.—Boston Advertiser, Nov. 28, 1911. 

* *K * 


Zenatello Eloquent 


Mr. Zenatello has seldom been heard to bet- 
ter advantage. He sang, however, not only 
with rare appreciation of the contour of Saint- 
Saéns’ melodies and their emotional content, 
but also as a hero and as the deliverer of a 
people, now in defiance, or triumph, or lamen- 
tation. He made many passages that are bom- 


bast and sawdust in themselves remarkably 
dramatic and convincing. He colored his tones 
with exemplary art. If the production last 
night had had no other conspicuous feature, 
the appearance of Mr. Zenatello_as Samson 
would have made it remarkable.—Boston Post, 
Nov. 28, 1911. x * x 

Mme. Gay put the last ounce of warmth and 
abandon into her performance, but without ex- 
aggerating the character of the music. For 
the wooing of Delilah Saint-Saéns wrote music 





Maria Gay as “Dalila” 


not only remarkable for its emotional appeal, 
but for its ‘fine, long melodic lines. The mu- 
sic, properly interpreted, has a subtle and well- 
nigh irresistible appeal. This woman, a queen 
of courtesans, was more than a victorious 
animal. Mme. Gay’s performance was tem- 
pered, at times, with a commendable sense of 
values which made the climactic moments the 
more impressive. Thus the singing of the duet, 
and the entire music of the second act, memor- 
able moments which Mr. Zenatello made the 
more remarkable, and the wonderful song in 
the first act, when Delilah appears with the 
yriestesses of the Philistines—Boston Post, 
Nov. 28, 1911. 
* * * 

Thus Mme. Gay sang the glorious love song 
in the second act, “My heart opens at the 
sound of thy voice as the flowers open to the 
kisses of sunrise,’’ eloquently and with a 
wealth of feeling that enriched a melody fit to 
grace the finest romantic opera ever written. 
It was sung for the most part while Delilah 
reclined on a grassy couch.—Boston Journal, 
Nov. 28, 1911. x * x 


Zenatello, a Sensation 


Zenatello was the sensation of the perform- 
ance. After hearing him sing Samson I don’t 
believe I want to hear a regular French tenor 
in the part. Zenatello’s voice is strong, virile, 
pealing, trumpet-like. His high tones are full 
and masculine, not soprano falsetto, which is 
what the average French tenor offers when 
called upon for active service in the high alti 
tudes. 

Samson was a gigantic person, and Zena 
tello isn’t any taller than most of the chorus 
men, but better a small man with a big voice 
than a big man with small one in such a part 

Boston American, Nov. 28, 1911. 


x * * 

He was at his best in the music of the 
prison scene at Gaza. Here he was a broken 
man physically—he lived only in the power of 
his mind, and here he sang with the free, spon- 
taneous expression of the spirit, his tragic sor 
row—the sorrow that was not for himself, but 
for his people and his God.—Boston Traveler 
Nov. 28, 1911. x * * 

Zenatello was in his best voice and has never 
appeared to better advantage. In each of his 
numbers he was successful, and this means 
much when one remembers in what different 
veins they are.—Boston Advertiser, Nov. 28, 
1911. 





“AIDA” 
New Honors for Maria Gay 

Maria Gay won new honors by her appear- 
ance as Ammeris. No one else has sung the 
part so well here in many a season.—Boston 
Journal, Dec. 2, 1911. 

x * x 

Mr. Zenatello undertook Radames, sang with 

unusual richness and expressiveness of tone 
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Giovanni Zenatello as “Samson” 


and gave his impersonation the illusive air of 
a romantic hero. Mr. Zenatello’s costumes— 
especially the golden armor and the flowing 
mantle of the triumphant Radames—were of 
the character, of the particular scene, and yet 
of the world of romance in which the opera 
moves. His bearing, his gesture were not 
often merely operatic. They were free and 
significant; they carried their illusion of the 
romantic soldier-hero; they were not aimed 
consciously at an answering audience. And 
the tenor sang as, at his present best, he can 
sing. His voice has gained much in resonance; 
he produced his tones more freely than he 
has often done on our stage. They were large, 
glowing, eloquent of the personage and the 
moment. He denoted movingly in his tones 
and in his action the excitement, the passion, 
the bewildered yielding of Radames to Aida in 
the scene by the Nile. He kept the romance, 
the pity, the touch of nobility in it. He 
struck the note of heroic romance high and 
to answering emotion and illusion. The spec- 
tator heard the high B-flats at the end, but 
thought also of the soldier, tricked innocently 
and against his will. 

Mr. Zenatello studies and advances; he is 
a better singer, a more excellent operatic 
actor than he was in his old Manhattan days, 
when some said his career was done. Rather, 
it has begun anew.—Boston Transcript, Dec. 
2, 39tt. a + gs 





Mme. Gay sang in the becomingly broad 
manner, with dignity, with fire, with entreaty, 
as the occasion demanded. She played the 
part in a more aristocratic manner than she 
did last season, and acted with finesse in the 
scene with Aida before the return of the 
victor.—Boston Herald, Dec. 2, 1911. 


oe 
Mme. Gay’s voice, of ample power, beauty 
and warmth, was more than equal to the task 
imposed upon it.—Boston Record, Dec. 2, 1911. 
. = = 


Zenatello’s Tones Rich 
Zenatello never sang better in his life than 


last night. He has certainly never sung so 
well in Boston. His tones were rich and clear 
and big. The energetic conductor never suc- 


ceeded in smothering him, though he tried 
hard enough. His acting, too, was dramatic 


and vigorous.—Boston American, Dec. 2, 1911. 


“CARMEN” 


Mme. Gay in Happy Vein 


Mme. Gay was in her happiest vein. A 
magnificent creature in her finery, she went 
to death at the last as impetuously and as mag- 
nificently as she dressed. There was more 
Significance than usual in the scene with the 
cards, the scene in which Carmen read her 
fate as did the man who watched her from 
one side, and both realized the end, then, as 
their eyes met. 


One may or may not take exception to 
Mme. Gay’s Carmen, but for what it is, for 
what she elects to do, it is a splendidly worked 
out achievement, and it was doubly effective 
yesterday. Mme. Gay never appeared here 
to better advantage as Carmen.—Boston Post, 
Dec. 3, 1911. 


* * x 


_Mme. Gay’s impersonation of Carmen is 
vivid. It is interesting in many ways. As the 
drama progresses Mme. Gay’s impersonation 
grew stronger and stronger. 


It may be justly said that Mme, Gay in the 
second act had fine moments in the scene with 
the smugglers and also with Don Jose: that 
her card scene had the tragic note; that her 
last act was impressive.—Boston Herald, Dec. 
3, 191i. 

* * x 


Her Carmen is a characterization of domi- 
nating personality; her presence ard her mag- 
netism fill the stage; ike is at all times the 
woman of uncontrollable impulse and she holds 
closest attention. 


There are splendid moments in her acting 
of the final scene, where she portrays with 
graphic fidelity the heartless cruelty of a 
courtesan to a discarded lover, and the ab- 
ject terror that overwhelmed her’ when 
threatened with death. 

Mme. Gay was in the best of voice yester- 
day, ample in tonal proportions, and as bril- 
liant in dramatic coloring as the situations de- 
mand.—Boston Globe, Dec. 3, 1911. 


x * x 


Mme. Gay and Mr. Zenatello Reappear in 
Striking Vocal and Histrionic Por- 
trayals of Their Rédles 


Mme. Gay was again impressive as Delilah. 
a woman of assertive and dominating per 
sonality. Possessed of an uncommon physical 
magnetism, and approaching by the aid ot cos- 
tume and the devices of characterization a 
ripened Oriential voluptuousness, she presents 
a figure in these various scenes with Samson 
which the eye cannot evade. 

Her methods of allurement scarcely suggest 
the priestess who would betray an enemy of 
her religion, nor are they the ways of naivete 
or artless charm. The spectator need not 
labor to evolve a subtle or ambiguous problem. 
This is as it should be, for there is here no 
dramatic incongruity in the ultimate plight of 
Samson. 


It is logical, necessary and inevitable, fore 
told from the ominous moment when Delilah 
descends the steps of the temple, her bounti- 
ful hair gleaming raven black against the 
blond complexions with which the stage man- 
ager has thoughtfully surrounded her. It is 
foretold with fatal certainty, as from a tower. 

Her voice is also a means to this graphic 
portrayal. Concealed under a suave exterior 
of tone there is the admonishing point of 
steel, or the menace which lurks dark with 
bodeful and sinister design, so that he who 
runs may read the signs. The “My Heart” 
was again sung as becomes a siren. There 
were tones of sensuously beautiful quality and 
repeated indication of the great natural vocal 
gifts which are hers and of the high state of 
emotional expression which is within their 
power. 

_ Mr. Zenatello confirmed the excellent impres 
sion he made at the opening performance. He 
is serious, thoughtful in his conception of the 
part, and actuated by artistic sense and discre- 
tion in embodying it. 

He is not the actor of mere routine in in- 
spiring his people with courage, or in the 
despair of his degradation. He exhibits in- 
telligence and skill in the delivery of the 
music and makes it delineative of the develop- 
ment of the character. His singing yesterday 
afternoon again compelled admiration.—Boston 


Globe, Dec. 10, 1911. 


Mme. Gay was fully as successful as on the 
opening night, and Mr. Zenatello was heard 
to even better advantage. 

She had sung with all possible warmth be 
fore this, and accomplished with good fortune 
the difficult feat of singing a sustained melody 
while lying in a somewhat uncomfortable posi 
tion at Samson's feet 

Mr. Zenatello again gave the music of Sam- 
son unexpected strength and dramatic force. 
In the first act he sang with a!! possible fire 
and heroism. In the second act and in the 
melancholy opening scene of the third he again 
colored his tones so skillfully as to depict 
by means of the voice alone the situation and 
the word of the moment.—Boston Post, Dec. 
10, 1911. 
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ARIANI CHAMPIONS MASCAGNI’S MUSIC 
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| ~ipL ANISTS have never been one of late, however, there has been more or less 
Italy’s leading articles of export, and effort in Italy to make up for lost time. 
Nevertheless Mr. Ariani does not yet over- 


wi tah flow with enthusiasm in speaking of home- 
such a rara avis as an Italian pianist makes made products, though he entertains no 


a bid for popular favor. Of course there little fondness for some of them, 
is the giant Busoni, but one would guess ‘IT am sometimes asked why I do not 
play the concertos of Sgambati and Mar- 
tucci,” he said. “The truth is they do 
not quite repay the trouble that their study 
demands. Sgambati has written some 
eee” at ia pleasing short piano pieces and some 
Mr. Consolo and S°™8S but he lacks inspiration. What is 
Mr. Gallico. both ™°Fe; his music is totally un-Italian, Mar- 
“ tuccts melodies are more Italian than 
Sgambati’s, but his concerto has never 
gained a very firm foothold for itself. 
Martucci’ is a musician of the type of 
ee eee ace, Brahms, but by no means as great. 
a. i wade “Among the _younger men there are 
i. we ons W olf-Ferrari, Sinigaglia and Zanella, each 
thet a new pian- . oe sag has written piano music of un- 
ile ‘Gait sepent dentable charm. Of Wolf-Ferrari’s music 
ad tm Hews Wowk ~ ome hears nothing in Italy, for his compo- 
re iy gg gel sitions are not published there. There is 
Sols as ee Se. Italian musician who is not receiving 
share. He is Adri- 28 much recognition everywhere as he 
deserves and that is Mascagni. Of course, 
the whole world knows ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 


there is always considerable surprise when 


him to be any 
nationality under 
the sun_ before 
hitting it right. 





deserved favorites 
with American 
audiences, but the 
list does not go 











Adriano Ariani 








ano Ariani, and the excellent impression 
he created in his recital is still fresh in 


. ana, but that is only one of hi ller } . "eae ge 
7 cana, ly is smaller ) é 
ol f the points ‘hich Mr. Ariani achievements, He is really a_ colossal Ne = CCEPTED everywhere by criti 
taeeived deities Sinhetabiion ice the genius and is thoroughly Italian, and this ; j / cal Americans as representing 
excellence of his technic. But while there oe pind a ene ig oe ll Ww the Highest Attainable Standard 
2 og Poteng that his Ragga of it is Of making of original saiodins he is “ my ~~ jin American Piano Craft. | 
os age ms pianist likes to — mind vastly superior to such an imposing [Mh f 
a gg a “4 " = pal cng o ; lla person as Richard Strauss, greater though eee \ONCEIVED by the men whose 
who eC ere ecne¢ S O ye ( - 
. ‘ the orchestral I : dill 
ance is the be ali and the end all of art. x ‘ta ee a pron eg ee A Uy names appear upon the fallboard, 
“The conditions of modern life are so ’ ig . ‘ 


really known, but his time will come.” AGLOy under their personal super- 
vision and the most ideal condi- 
tions— these pianos are in every 


respect individual and incompar- 


Bid 


agitating to body and spirit that we must iaieast 

do our best to prevent art from sinking to NEWARK C CHORAL CONCERT 
the level of an acrobatic performance,” 

said Mr. Ariani to a _ representative of 

MusicaL AMERICA recently. “Art is the Oratorio Society. Opens Thirty-third 
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best remedy we have against the storm Season Auspiciously able creations. 
and stress of worldly struggle to-day, and Newark, N. J., Dec. 6—The Oratorio Sold on terms that conform to the personal 
in order that it should be thoroughly efh- Society, assisted by Mme. Isabelle Bouton, requirements of any reasonable customer. 


cacious it must possess the elements of mezzo-soprano; Alfred Shaw 
beauty and of repose. That is what so many cis Rogers 
misguided musicians overlook nowadays. pianist, 
I, for my part, have noticed that both \\ednesday evening at Symphony Hall with 
critics and public vastly prefer the mu- a program devoted to the compositions of 
sician who plays with sincerity, feeling Horatio Parker, Mendelssohn and Liszt 
and an absence of technical display for its The program was sufficient in style and eon. 
own sake. Such has been my aim and trast to bring out the societv’s many merits 


such it will ever continue to be. I was and qualities, and with the gratifying efforts 
deeply touched by the kindness with which of the 


; , tenor; Fran- 
baritone, and Betty Askenasy, 
opened its thirty-third. season 


} TWO interesting little books describ- 
4 ing the greatest improvements in piano 
construction—they will be sent free 


KRANICH & BACH,-233-45 E. 23d St, NEW YORK 





. , or soloists to make the concert thor- 
my New York _critics treated my recent oughly interesting. To Louis Arthur Rus- § 
recital and | think I can ascribe my suc sell belongs very much credit in training ee ‘ ES Sennen oc igs hs aah rage SS 
° ra ne “ ‘ 4 -- c eet og a Fe 


cess to this very reason. the chorus to such a high degree of excel- 
“My own master studied with and was lence. . 

a close friend of Liszt. The great com- Parker’s “A Star Song” served as the first 

poser in his old age was the personification part of the program and was given full ap- 

of serenity and idealism and he sought to  preciation. Following this Mme. Bouton 





impart these qualities to his playing. To sang Liszt’s “Mignon” with a voice full ducing effects which were highly gratifying singer has a spendid voice finely cultivated. 
the simplest arpeggio he would endeavor and rich. Miss Askenasy played three Liszt The work of Mme. Bouton, Mr. Shaw He opened with Schubert numbers in ex- 
to give emotional significance. Here was numbers, the Etude in D Flat, “Waldes- and Mr. Rogers was of a very high order cellent German, giving the lyrical values 
the greatest of all pianists, whose technic rauschen,” and the twelfth Rhapsodie, elicit- and did much to add to the gener al excel- beautifully, following with selections by 
was surpassed by none, yet who steadily jing prolonged applause lence of the chorus’ singing. co Bizet and Tschaikowsky in French. The 
declined to gratify the frivolous minded T 





[he society gave a broad performance of 


. : - - . songs of Homer in the vernacular showed 
by exalting it above the deep human the “March of the Crusaders” from Liszt’s Clarence Whitehill in Chicago Recital 


the variety of his vocal resources. The 

qualities of his art.” “St. Elizabeth” and concluded with Men Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—The recital of Clar- final group consisted of Wolf, Brahms and 

\side from the harpsichord music of the delssohn’s cantata, “The First Walpurgis ence Whitehill before the Amateur Club Strauss songs. Mr. Whitehill is one of the 

eighteenth century the pianist is but poorly Night,” in which the singers extended them- attracted an overflowing house at the Whit- native artists associated with the Chicago 
provided for by Italian composers. Of selves to the utmost of their capacity, pro ney last Monday afternoon. This American Grand Opera Company. c Ba. 
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In the Revival of ‘‘La Favorita,’’ the 
Greatest Musical Sensa- 
tion of the 








Bonci’s magnificent work reminds them 
of Masini and Gayarre 








COMMENTS FROM BUENOS AIRES. 


The hero of the night was Alessandro Bonci. The present generation will remind him to 
their sons like we speak to the present generation of such artists as Gayarre and Masini. 
“Spirto gentil’’ was the starting point of a revolution that would not stop until an encore was 
granted. (LA CRONICA.) 

After Masini any tenor who has attempted the role of Fernando has retired in haste with 
the determination of never again putting on the white robe of the dominican monk. Bonci 
wore it so stately and easily that the event will be long remembered. (LA PATRIA.) 





A big ovation that seemed would never end saluted the last note of ‘‘Spirto gentil’’ which 
was sung by Bonci as no other tenor of our day will ever be able to sing. (LA NACION). 


The beautiful organ and exceptional talent of Bonci brought us back to the unforgettable 
times of Giuliano Gayarre and Angelo Masini. (LA ARGENTINA.) 


| believe that time has come when the conventional cabalettas should be replaced with lyric 
declamation and orchestral comment. However, after hearing Bonci in La Favorita last night 
| fully understand the famous admonition of Giuseppe Verdi, ‘‘Let us return to the old.’’ No 
modernisme—at least at its present stage—will be ever capable of arousing enthusiasm as the 





vituperated melodies of Donizetti and Bellini when interpreted by artists of the caliber of 


ALESSANDRO BONCI AS Bonci. (LA PRENSA.) 
FERNANDO IN FAVORITA 


Bonci sang ‘‘Spirto gentil’’ with such vocal inflection, clear-cut phrasing and beauty of style 
that at its end a prolonged ovation was the reward of his magnificent work. Unfortunately 
singers of the class of Bonci are rapidly disappearing, and the great fame of that handful of 
tenors headed by Gayarre and Masini is to-day concentrated on this unique artist, Alessandro 











Bonci. (LA TRIBUNA.) 











COMMENTS FROM ROME. 


For such operas as ‘‘La Favorita,’’ expression, accent, diction, perfect style and knowledge of traditions are indispensable. When any of such at- 
tributes is lacking this kind of music appears old-fashioned, whitewashed, light blue and devoid of any meaning. When, however, it comes out from 
the mouth and soul of an artist like Bonci it gets again its old splendor and is capable of moving to tears. Last night Bonci furnished full evidence 
of his ability to keep in life, across the progress of art and the change of taste, one of the best pages by our old masters revealing to us the secret of its 
immortality. (LA RAGIONE.) 


Bonci in ‘“‘La Favorita’’ kept himself to the height of his fame, which is to say very much indeed. 
great art combined in disdaining the old legend that after the death of Gayarre and the retirement of Masini there is no tenor who can sing Fernando. 
(LA TRIBUNA.) 


Among the silent anxiety of numberless listeners crowding the big theater the limpid voice of Alessandro Bonci sang the divine melodies of Donizetti 
Bonci in ‘“‘Spirto gentil’’ surpassed himself, recalling to memory the palmy days of Gayarre and 


His beautiful voice, astonishing virtuosismo and 


as never have been sung in the last two decades, 
Masini. (GIORNALE D'ITALIA.) 

“La Favorita” had not been performed in Rome since the death of Gayarre. The excuse for the abandonment was that Bonci, the unique tenor 
who could have successfully attempted the exacting réle, was permanently engaged in America. The jubilar festivities in Rome furnished us with the 
opportunity of witnessing the great trial. The recitative of Bonci was noble, his diction mastery, and his style was entirely up to the demands of the 
difficult music. The triumph of the tenor was as complete as deserved. (LA VITA.) 


Bonci’s appearance as Fernando will remain an unforgettable remembrance in the mind of all those who were present. Antonio Cotogni, the octo- 
genarian baritone for whom Verdi wrote ‘Don Carlos,’’ and for many years a professor of singing in the Conservatory of St. Petersburg, sat in the first 
row of the orchestra seats accompanying with marks of approval every phrase sung by Bonci. After the ‘‘Spirto gentil’’ he exclaimed at the top of his 
voice: ‘“‘Wonderful.’”’” We do not believe to be able to pay a greater tribute of admiration to Bonci than by subscribing to the opinion of the eminent 


professor. Bonci is simply a wonderful artist. (MESSAGGIERO.) 





BONCI 


BUENOS AIRES and ROME SEASONS 


Critics from both countries join in stating that 











Alessandro Bonci will begin 


he will appear in Recital at Carnegie Hall. For the few vacant dates 


HAENSEL @ JONES, One East 42d Street, New York 


his second American tour on January 10th, 1912, when 


still open apply to 
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INTRODUCING THE HAPPIEST GIRL IN ALL GRAND OPERA 


She Is Felice Lyne, of Allentown, 
Pa., and Her Unprecedented 
Success at Hammerstein’s Opera 
House Is Still the Talk of Lon- 
don—Cutting Her Wisdom Teeth 
and Her Way to Fame Simul- 
taneously 





London Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
November 28, 1911. 


MUCH will already have been written in 

MusicAL AMERICA by the time this 
emerges from the printer’s hands about 
the sensational triumph of Felice Lyne, 
Oscar Hammerstein’s wonderful American 
soprano, but Miss Lyne’s début was. such 
an epoch-making event in the history of 
opcratic stars that it will bear writing about 
more than once. 

Miss Lyne’s appearance really made a 
sensation greater than that when Mme. 
Tetrazzini burst upon the operatic world. 
That one so young should make so great 
a success was a thing without precedent; 
and many who had come prepared to scoff— 
to find that this swan was only a duckling 
after all—went home racking their brains 
to find sufficient adjectives to meet the oc- 
casion. 

Here is a full and veracious account of 
what happened at the London Opera House 
on Saturday night: 

“Rigoletto” had been hurried into the 
bill at a late moment because “Norma” had 
not proved altogether attractive to Lon- 
don audiences. Indeed, it had not been a 
very happy week for Mr. Hammerstein ; 
and when the curtain went up on “Rigo- 
letto” the house was not exactly packed to 
its standing room. 

There had been no flourish of trumpets 
to herald Miss Lyne’s début; indeed, even 
if Mr. Hammerstein had not wanted to 
enjoy the effects of his surprise to the full 
there had been no time to make any pre- 
liminary talk about the new Gilda. So it 
was to an almost indifferent audience that 
Miss Lyne first appeared; but by her very 
appearance she earned a good mark in 
her favor. Here at least was a Gilda in 
keeping with one’s conception of the part 
a really girlish Gilda, whom one could 
understand any one wanting to abduct. 
So many Gildas in this respect have called 
for such a very long stretch of the imag- 
ination. 





And then the wonderful thing happened. 
Miss Lyne began to sing; and all over 
the house people stirred in their seats in 
amazement. Thev had come prepared to 
be kind to a young and unknown artist, 
and they found themselves listening to an 
operatic star of the first magnitude. Clear 
and umrestrained, Gilda’s voice floated- 
floated is the only word—out into the 
great house. She seemed to be singing 
without effort, without any consciousness 
of the audience whose verdict was already 
assured; indeed she reminded one, more 
than anything else, of a child singing for 
her own amusement 

Then, as the moments went on, some 
thing else became apparent. The new 
Gilda could not only sing, but she was also 
a finished little actress. There was no 
posing before the footlights. Calmly and 
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Felice Lyne, the American Coloratura Soprano of the London Opera House, Who 
Jumped to World Fame in a Single Night 


steadily she went about her work, rising 
without effort to the fullest dramatic de 
mands of the story. Nowhere was there 


any flaw; and with her fresh young voice 


and girlish charm  wiiss Lyne made _ such 
a conquest as might be envied by a prima 
donna of world-wide reputation. 

And the audience left Gilda in no doubt 
as to its approval. At each fall of the 
curtain enthusiasm and applause were un 
restrained; time after time M. Renaud, 
who played the Jester, had to lead his 
charming stage daughter before the cur- 
tain and each time the audience seemed 
more unwilling to let her go 

Finely as M. Renaud and Orville Har- 
rold (who played the Duke) sang it was 
without doubt Miss Lyne’s night of tri- 
wunph and it did one good to see how 
these two contrived to put Miss Lyne for 
ward when the audience wanted to show 
their approval. Indeed Gilda and_ the 
Jester had quite a little struggle as to who 
should be foremost in taking one of the 
calls. But M. Renaud had his reward in 
the shape of a little bouquet all to him 
self which found its way to the stage in 
company with gorgeous flowers for Miss 
Lyne. 

Miss Lyne, to use the hackneyed phrase, 
awoke on Monday morning to find herself 
famous; and in the midst of receiving con 
gratulations she found time to tell Mu 
SICAL AMERICA’S representative what she 
thought of her conquest of London. 

“Tf it wasn’t for one little thing I should 
be the happiest girl in the world,” she said 
“But I’m so young that I haven’t finished 
cutting my teeth yet. I’ve got a wisdom 
tooth coming, and all the time on Satur 
day it was worrying me fearfully. 

“T can’t realize it all yet—it seems so 
wonderful Mr. Hammerstein has_ been 
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very encouraging all along, and said kind 
things, but I never expected such a re- 
ception as the people gave me. When they 
began to applaud, at the end of the first 
act, | couldn’t believe it was I whom they 
were so pleased with, and by the end of 
the evening I was so hanny that I didn’t 
know what to do with myself. After this 
Mr. Hammerstein and I will both be firm 
believers in the powers of the lucky shill- 
ing. Ever since I have been with Mr. 
Hlammerstein he has given me a shilling- 

‘for luck’—just before I went on the stage. 


I’ve kept them all, and I must have got 


about two dollars saved that way 

“He gave me the shilling as usual on 
Saturday night, indeed he tucked it into 
my frock when I was waiting at the wings 
for my cue. It stayed there all the eve 
ning, and now I wouldn’t part with it for 
anything. 

“This was my very first appearance in 
real opera. I had to make my début here 
sooner than I expected, and when | went 
on the stage on Saturday night I had only 
had one rehearsal with the orchestra; my 
costumes were only just ready at the very 
last moment, and I hadn’t even seen the 
scenery. So altogether it was quite an 
exciting evening. My mother was sitting 
in the wings all the time, and I believe she 
was quite as pleased and excited as I was. 

“Then, on Sunday night, I had to sing 
again, at the concert at the Opera House 
By that time my wisdom tooth was really 


in a bad way, but I managed to get through 
somehow, and now I’ve got to keep quiet 
until the next performance of ‘Rigoletto.’ 
After that I think I am to play the Doll 
in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann.’ After that- 
we shall see.” 

Miss Lyne’s first name, in reality, is not 
“Felice, but “Felicie.’ She left out the 
second “i” when she signed her contract 
with Hammerstein, because, she said, no 
one seemed to be able to pronounce the 
name as it was. As now written it is pro- 
nounced “Fayleece.” 

Miss Lyne hails from Allentown, Pa., 
and it was there that she first received mu- 
sical instruction. She is barely twenty-one 
years old, and so small that she appears 
even younger. She is exceedingly good to 
look upon, with her great dark, lustrous 
eyes and soft, waving, brown hair, and 
possesses a great deal of personal charm 
and magnetism. She first met Mr. Ham- 
merstein a year ago last July in Paris. 
Mr. Hammerstein had just withdrawn 
from grand opera in New York and no 
one knew then of his London plans. So 
when he tried to get Miss Lyne’s name on 
a contract she refused to consider it, as 
she had no intention of devoting herself 
for any length of time to light opera. If 
was to be grand opera or nothing. 

However, Mr. Hammerstein had no in- 
tention of letting Miss Lyne slip away 
from him. He had convinced himself 
thoroughly of her worth and finally of- 
fered her a five-year contract at a large 
salary. This she refused. Hammerstein 
almost doubled the offer, but Miss Lyne 
persisted in her refusal to go into light 
opera until the impresario finally divulged 
his plans for London. Then, even though 
it did mean a year in New Yotk in “Hans, 
the Flute Player,” she consented. 

KENNETH KINNINMONT 


Mascagni Returns to Italy from South 
America 


Turin, Nov. 2t.—Pietro Mascagni has 
returned from South America and is thank- 
ful, he says, that the arrangements to pro: 
duce “Ysobel” in New York collapsed and 
that he was thus enabled to produce it first 
in South America. It is said that 50,000 
persons greeted him upon his arrival in 
Rvenos Ayres and that his progress through 
the streets was truly a royal ovation As 
conductor of the orchestra in that city he 
was paid $12,000 a month and the receipts 
for his tour reached the total of $800,000 
“VYsobel” was sung twenty-five times and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’” was given twenty 
times. Mascagni has an engagement at La 
Scala, Milan, for a limited period, after 
which he will probably go to Buda-Pesth, 
where “princely terms” are said to have 
heen offered him. 


Discharged Singer Asks $32,500 Damages 


New Orveans, Dec. 9.—Mme. Clarell, 
contralto, who sang in I'rench opera here, 
has filed suit for $32,500 damages to her 
reputation and feelings as a result of her 
discharge by Manager Jules Layolle of the 
krench Opera Company. Mme. Clarell 
came to New Orleans last month with the 
l'rench Opera Company and was advertised 
as one of the star attractions. She says 
she contracted a severe cold on the trip 
from France, which rendered her unfit for 
duty, but was compelled, according to her 
petition, to appear at a time when she was 
incapable. In the course of her first per 
formance notices were posted in the opera 
house foyer announcing her discharge 
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TWO NEW OPERAS FOR CHICAGO 





“Secret of Suzanne” and “ The 
There for First Time—Mary 
Revivals of Old Favorites 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Ave., 
December 11, 1911, 


THE third week of the grand opera sea- 

son opened with a revival of Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” which attracted a ban- 
ner house. Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini appeared 
as Rosina, and Campanini conducted. 

While Tetrazzini’s astonishing technic 
proved an interesting feature, the big factor 
of delight in the night’s doings was Mario 
Sammarco as Figaro. His is undoubtedly 
one of the finest voices on the operatic 
stage of to-day and he uses it with con- 
summate skill and taste. Sammarco can 
give most studied and difficult effects with 
seeming spontaneity. His conception of 
Figaro was a charming study, graceful, 
magnetic and resourceful. 

Tetrazzini treaded all the mazes of the 
tricky score with unerring accuracy. She 
sang the Polonaise from Thomas’s “Mig- 
non” and in response to a storm of en- 
thusiasm gave “The Last Rose of Summer” 
in English. 

Aside from these two singers the matter 
of reviving “The Barber of Seville” might 
easily have been left undone without loss 
till some later period. Luigi Ramella, the 
first “guest” artist, from the Boston oper- 
atic forces, was tolerable as an actor, but 
his voice was not powerful enough to 
carry well over the footlights, nor was it 
particularly well used. 

Pompillio Malatesta gave a conventional 
performance of Dr. Bartolo and Bernardo 
Berardi assumed the role of Basillio, and 
Louise Berat was satisfactory in the minor 
part of Berta. 

‘“‘Lakmé’’ Revival Has Local Interest 


Local interest in association with De- 
libes’s “Lakmé” is that the first representa- 
tion of the opera in America was given in 
this city, and that, too, in the vernacular, 
under the direction of James C. Fuff. 
Many times since then it has been heard, 
its ambitious revival by the American 
Grand Opera Company enlisting the late 
Marie Van Zandt, for whom the role was 
written. 

The resumption of this dainty operatic 
work awakened no small interest and the 
presence of Mme. Tetrazzini attracted a 
capacity house. It may be said in all truth 
that “The Bell Song” lay beautifully in the 
voice of Mme. Tetrazzini, as nearly all of 
its music is in the upper range, so that it 
fitted her gifts perfectly. 

A singer of fine vocal force was Gustave 
Huberdeau as the crafty and vengeful Ni- 
lankantha. Amedeo Bassi, that versatile 
and brilliant artist, made the part of Gerald 
impress his audience mightily. Marguerite 
Sterrel, the new Swedish singer, graced 
the brief bit of Ellen and Miss Egener was 
attractive as Rose. The botanical gardens 


Bellringer of Our Lady” Heard 
Garden Scores as ** Carmen ’?— 


of London and Rio de Janeiro never pre- 
sented such an array of foliage or plant 
life as the imagination and color of the 
scenic artist worked up for the environment 
of this opera. 

‘Garden and Daimorés in ‘“‘Carmen”’ 


Almost every soprano, or rather mezzo- 
soprano, of consequence has felt the call 
of Carmen as one of the most colorful 
and alluring dramatic rdles of the operatic 
repertoire; Lut, all things considered, coim- 
paratively few have been acclaimed as truly 
great. It remained for Mary Garden, the 
great modernist, to make the part interest- 
ing and telling. In re-creating Carmen she 
did not adopt any rules to shock or unsettle 
artistic sensibility, but was so steeped with 
the strange content of the character that 
she evolved its influences atmospherically, 
giving it spontaneity, making it at once al- 
luring and convincing. It was a strong, 
but consistent, study, based on the primi- 
tive, free from artificiality, but in no sense 
viciously sensual. 

In similar manner praise can be accorded 
to her artistic comrade, Charles Dalmoreés, 
whose Don José is one of the most impas- 
sioned impersonations of the modern oper- 
atic stage. It moves thrillingly and touch- 
ingly to a terrifying climax. These ele- 
ments combined to make the revival of the 
opera Tuesday evening at the Auditorium 
notable. Alice Zeppilli sang the role of 
gentle Micaela winsomely, but Hector Du- 
franne, one of the great artists of the com- 
pany, is not particularly well adapted for 
the dashing role of Escamillo; Henri Scott, 
the new basso, made a marked impression 
in the brief opportunities of Zuniga and 
Marie Cavan was an attractive type as 
Frasquita., 

The most important event of the season 
up to date was the double bill of Thursaay 
evening, presenting for the first time in 
Chicago Wolf-lerrari’s pantomimic opera, 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” and Massenet’s 
“Jongleur of Notre Dame.” 

Mario Sammarco, who created the part of 
Count Gil in the first of these, gave it a 
noteworthy dignitv of bearing, acting with 
vigor and finish—a perfect presentment of 
such a choleric personage—fierce in action, 
but gallant at heart. The difficult singing 
of the part was carried with that line of 
perfection that always marks his tone and 
phrasing. Carolina White played the part 
of the Countess. She and her comrade in 
art made superb companion-pieces in vital- 
izing one of the lightest and most charming 
entertainments advanced in the operatic ré- 
pertoire. Francesco Daddi appeared as the 
ancient dumb servant Sante. 

Wolf-Ferrari has made the score of this 
little work so intimate, so vital and so 
vested with charm that every moment in 
its progress is one of rare delight. 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 
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“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” fell on 
Western ears with a charm of novelty 
through its appealing and pathetic story. 
Mary Garden gave a new revelation of her 
gifts and graces as an interpreter of char- 
acter, not only admirable for its introspec- 
tive values, engaging for its strength and 
simplicity, but profoundly pathetic in its 
hold upon the emotions. It would be diff- 
cult to recall a modern role more simply, 
more trenchantly or powerfully portrayed 
than her embodiment of the jongleur Jean. 
Gustave Huberdeau gave another fine crea- 
tion as the Prior, a part he originally cre- 
ated at-the Paris production, making it a 
notable and commanding figure. Hector 
Dufranne, who has been ailing during the 
engagement, seemed quite himself again, 
as Boniface. WHenri Scott sang with rich 
voice and Edmund Warnery was eloquent 
in a minor role. Signor Nicolay and Ar- 
mond Crabbé completed the cast. The opera 
was beautifully staged and the recalls for 
Mary Garden were too numerous to count. 

Friday night the company journeyed to 
Milwaukee to give “Samson and Delilah.” 
Saturday afternoon Tetrazzini appeared as 
Lucia to an enormous house, with great 
réclaime, sharing honors with Amedeo 
Bassi and Mario Sammarco. In the eve- 
ning “Hinsel und Gretel” was _ repeated, 
with Mabel Riegelman renewing her big 
hit as Gretel; attractive Marie Cavan grac- 
ing the doublet of Hansel; and the true 
contralto, Marta Wittkowska, giving un- 
sual vivacity and value to the music of the 
Witch. Armond Crabbé was very effec- 
tive as the father. The orchestra was di- 
rected by Alfred Szendrei with excellent 
regard for the score. Cc. & NN. 





SUNDAY EVENTS IN DETROIT 


Folksong Program by Balalaika Orches- 
tra Well Liked 


Detroir, Dec. 9.—Burton Collver’s last 
two Sunday afternoon concerts included the 
appearance of the Russian Balalaika Or- 
chestra and a joint recital by Alfred Calzin, 
pianist, and Cyril Dwight-Edwards, bari- 
tone. 

The Russian folksongs by the Balalaika 
Orchestra, under Mr. Andreef’s capable di- 
rection, were among the best numbers on 
the program. The singers in native cos- 
tume added much to the interest in the 
work of the organization. 

The recital by Alfred Calzin and Cyril 
Dwight-Edwards last Sunday afternoon 
called out an audience of excellent size, 
which, it is to be hoped, is a sign that De- 
troit is recovering slightly from its puri- 
tanical prejudice against Sunday musical 
events. 

Mr. Calzin’s numbers included selections 
from Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rubinstein and 
a number of modern composers, ending 
with the Twelfth Rhapsodie of Liszt. Mr. 
Edwards sane two French songs by Au- 
gusta Holmes, an aria from Marschner’s 
“Hans Heiling”’ and a group of English 
songs. The large audience received the 
work of Mr. Calzin and Mr. Edwards with 
much applause. FE. H. 

The first concert of the Mendelssohn 

inging Societv of Covington, Ohio, took 
lace last Wednesday evening at the Coy 
ngton Auditorium. lhis was the first ap- 
pearance of the society under its new di 
rector, S. V. Ejifert, and for that rcason 
proved of special interest to the patrons ot 
the club. The two artists chosen for this 
concert were Norma Hark, the young dra 
matic soprano, and Florence Hardeman, th 
violinist 


HERMAN 





INAUGURAL CONCERT FOR 
SEATTLE ARION SOCIETY 


Male Chorus Sings Effectively—Mme. 
Hesse-Sprotte, Soloist—Piano and 
Vocal Recitals 


SEATTLE, Dec. 4.—The Arion Society, 
under the direction of Claude Madden, 
presented its first concert of the season 
on November 24, assisted by Mme. Hesse- 
Sprotte, soprano; M. Levin, tenor, and the 
Donner Trio. The male chorus gave evi- 
dence of thorough training at the hands 
of Mr. Madden and at all times brought 
forth the musical spirit of the work. 
Becker’s “High Mass in the Forest” was 
effectively rendered. The Donner Trio 
gave the Mendelssohn Trio and two num- 
bers from the Suite, op. 83, by De Boise- 
dreffre. Besides singing songs by Brahms, 
Schubert and Schumann, Mme. Sprotte in- 
troduced two new ballads by Claude Mad- 
den. The audience was large and the solo- 
ists recalled many times. 

For the first concert of the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction 
of John M. Spargur, Bianca Volpini, con- 
tralto, has been engaged as soloist. The 
artist is making a tour of the Coast prior 
to her trip to Honolulu, where a concert 
tour is planned for her. The date of the 
concert is December 11. 

Louis Dimmond, pianist, gave a recital 
for his pupils on the evening of November 
23. The feature of the evening was the intro- 
duction of two new compositions of the 
pianist, “Four Baby Pieces” and “In Midst 
of the Waves,” which were enthusiastically 
received. 

Elizabeth Goodwin Jaques, soprano, was 
heard in an attractive program, November 
27, at the Boylston Avenue Unitarian 
Church. Her program was made up of 
songs by Clough-Leighter, Felicien David, 
Schubert, Brahms, La Forge, Donizetti 
and four songs by Walter Squire, with the 
composer at the piano. Miss Jaques is 
gifted with a clear soprano voice, which 
she uses with excellent finish of style and 
emotional warmth. Walter Squire, as 
pianist and accompanist, was heard tor 
the first time in this city. Besides his 
artistic accompaniments his two solo 
groups added materially to the evening’s 
enjoyment. 

A request program was given by Helen 
Priscilla Libby, mezzo-soprano, as the sec 
ond of her season’s recitals, on November 
28. Miss Libby was ably assisted at the 
piano by Caroline Jardine. In her next 
recital she will present a program of songs 
by American composers. kar 


Dr. Otto Neitzel’s opera, “Barbarina,” is 
to be given as the gala bill at the Hamburg 
Municipal Opera, on January 12, the 200th 
birthday of Frederick the Great. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 


“Peggy” by the Composer of ‘‘Florodora”’ Begins a Run at the 
Casino—The Opera Ball’? First Seen in Ithaca—Another 
‘Lehar Operetta, “The Three Wives,” in Preparation 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








‘¢DEGGY,” one of the current light opera 

successes of London, was presented 
for the first time in New York last week at 
the Casino Theater by Thomas W. Ryley, 
who gave America the famous “Florodora’” 
a dozen years ago. Leslie Stuart, who wrote 
the music of that fascinating operetta, also 
furnished the score of “Peggy,” so that 
c.mparisons are inevitable. 

The production cannot be called a worthy 
svccessor to “Florodora” by even Mr. Stu- 
art’s best friends and well wishers; in fact, 
ii falls far below the high standard set by 
that famous success and cannot be com 
pared musically with “Havana” and others 
of Mr. Stuart’s recent productions: 

That everything possible had been done 
for “Peggy,” as it had been left to the pro- 
ducer by its creators, was manifest. Lavish 
settings have becn given it by Mr. Ryley 
and Ned Weyburn has staged the musical 
numbers magnificently. However, the pro- 
duction as a whole does not compare with 
the light operas and musical comedies 
which have been presented at the Casino 
during the past season or two. 

There is practically no plot to the work, 
and the whole performance really amounts 
to little more than a series of musical num 
bers and stage pictures which after an hour 
or so are bound to become tiresome. 

Two or three of the songs are melodious 
and catchy and in contrast with the others 
were enthusiastically received, but no part 
of the score really does credit to Stuart 
The cast contains many well-known names, 
among them being Alva York, Vida Whit- 
more, Renee Kelly, Louise Alexander and 
John W. Ransome. 

x x 


SeHE OPERA BALL,” another Vien 

nese operetta, was given its premiécre 
in English last week at Ithaca, N. Y., where 
it was presented with Marie Cahill as the 
star. Here was a successful combination 
of comedy and music well presented. Miss 
Cahill has surrounded herself by an excep- 
tionally strong company of singers, which 
includes Alice Gentle, the grand opera 
prima donna, Ann Tasker, Mildred Elaine, 
George Lydecker and Harry Fairleigh. 
“The Opera Ball,’ which has met with 
much success abroad, was adapted for the 
English-speaking stage by Sydney Rosen 
feld from the German of Victor Leon and 
H. Vonwalberg. 

The original score of Richard Neuberger 
has been preserved in its entirety and was 
effectively interpreted by an augmented or- 
chestra under the direction of Josiah Zuro, 
late conductor at Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera House. 


* * x 
DA BROOKS HUNT, who sang the 
prima donna role in “The Chocolate 


Soldier” at the Casino, has been engaged by 
John Cort for the title part in his latest 
musical offering, “Jacinta,” a Viennese op- 
eretta which will soon be presented in New 


York. Miss Hunt will sing the prima donna 
role regularly, beginning with the Phila- 
delphia engagement on Monday night. 

who returned from 


* ok Ok 
[- C. WHITNEY, 

* abroad last week, is now engaging 
the cast for “Baron Trenck,” which he will 

















Gene Luneska, a Russian Prima Donna, 
Who Is Winning Favor in Light 
Opera Here 


produce shortly after the new year. The 
book of the opera, which was originally pre 
sented in London at the Whitney Theater, 
has been entirely rewritten by Henry M. 
Blossom. Max Bendix has been engaged as 
the musical director. 
** 8 
~ENE LUNESKA, the Russian prima 
donna, who is to have the title role in 
the new production of “The Spring Maid,” 
which opens on Christmas day at Trenton, 
is one of the recruits from the foreign 
stage who have attracted attention in this 
country recently. She has during the past 
two seasons sung important roles in “The 
Golden Butterfly” and “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier’” and scored a personal success in both 


productions. Her voice is a brilliant so- 
prano and is well suited to the fetching 
melodies of the operetta. The company 
which Miss Luneska will head will have a 
long route embracing all the important 
cities from northern New York to the Gulf 
and when this is completed will make a spe- 
cial tour of the Canadian provinces. 

Charles McNaughton, who will play the 
leading comedy role, will have the same 
part he created in the London “Spring 
Maid” company. He is a brother of Tom 
McNaughton, who created the same role in 
the New York production. 

* * 

NOTHER Franz Lehar operetta has 
_* been put in rehearsal and an early 
New York presentation of it is promised 
by the Shuberts. The latest work of this 
talented Viennese composer is “The Three 
Wives” and a big success is already being 
predicted for it in spite of the varied re- 
ception it met with in Europe. The pro- 
ducers are already promising that Lehar 
personally will conduct the orchestra on the 
onening performance in New York. How- 
ever, the same thing was promised by Col. 
Savage on the opening of “The Merry 
Widow” and later by A. H. Wood when he 
pres.nted “Gypsy Love.” 


LEARNED ROLE IN A DAY 


Mme. Fornia Sings Difficult Part in 
“Hansel” on Short Notice 


At a performance of “Hansel und 
Gretel” by the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany in Brocklyn the evening of December 
9, the roie of Gertrude, the mother, was 
taken by Mme. Rita Fornia, who had only 
been given one day in which to prepare 
herself for the performance. Florence 
Wickham was cast for this part, but the 
death of her mother made a_ substitution 
necessary, and although Mme. Fornia pro 
tested that had never studied, much 
less sung, a note of the rdle, she was com 
pelled to go on. Arising early in the morn 
ing she rehearsed all day and that evening 
went throvgh the performance with much 
credit to herself. 

Mme. Marie 


she 


Mattfield, a native of 


Brooklyn, was the //dnsel, and Mme. Bella 
Alten the Gretel. Mr. Reiss was the Witch 
and Alfred Hertz conducted. After “Han 
sel und Gretel,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
with Mme. Gadski in the role of Santuzza, 
was sung. Mr. Jadlowker, the Russian 
tenor, was heard for the first time in the 
part of 7urridu and Dinh Gilly was the 
Ilfio. Mr. Sturani conductcd 


Benefit Concert for Brooklyn Violinist 


Brooklyn violinist, W. Hugh 
\itken, was tendered a benefit concert at 
the Sonia in Brooklyn on Monday evening, 
in which he was assisted by his sister Flor 
ence Helene Aitken, soprano. The pro- 
gram contained the “Souvenir” of IF 
Drdla, a Godard “Canzonetta” and other 
well chosen numbers. Miss Aitken in 
“Who'll Buy My Lavender?” by Edward 
German, was also very well received by an 
audience of liberal preportions 


\ young 


Caruso Settles Breach of Promise Suit 


Miran, Dec. 10o.—It is understood that 
Caruso has paid Mlle. Gamelli $10,000, 
thereby settline the breach of promise suit 
brought against him bv her. Mlle. Gamelli 
was acquitted here Saturday of the charge 
of slandering Caruso and his lawyer, Signor 
Ceola. 


FIVE COMPOSERS ON 
POHLIG'S PROGRAM 


Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Manfred’’ Sym- 
phony Gets Noble Interpre- 
tation 


Dec. II. 
popular all-Wagner program of the week 
Mr. Pohlig last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening presented an attrac- 
tive list including the works of five com- 


PHILADELPHIA, Following the 


before, 


posers, beginning with the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture of Mendels- 
sohn, which had a_— delightful inter 
pretation. The violins seldom have done 


better work than in the rippling, fairy-like 
measures of this characteristically melodi 
ous composition, while the orchestra as a 
its capability in 
the execution of music of this brightly al- 


whole gave evidence of 
luring quality. 

The “Manfred” Symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky followed—a notable example of 
program music, presenting in four move- 
ments, or “pictures,” a tonal elucidation of 
Byron’s poem The interpretation was 
noble in its “bigness” in the dramatic pas- 
sages, the orchestra rising to splendid 
heights in giving animation and color to 
the scenes described by Byron and graphi 
cally presented bv Tschaikowsky. Of spe- 
cial charm were the second and_ third 
movements, when the Fairy of the Alps 
reveals herself to Manfred in the rainbow 
of the torrent, and the lovely tranquility 
of the Pastoral. The third number of the 
program was made up of three composi 
t'ons by as many composers—comparatively 
short works that went well together—the 
symphonic poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” 
of Saint-Saens, being followed by Smetana’s 
“On the Banks of the Moldau,” while the 
close came with a spirited rendering of 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s brilliant Spanish Ca 
price, 

lhe first part of this week the orchestra 
eoes on its initial tour of the West, play- 
ing in Pittsburgh and Cleveland, with 
\kron, ©., as an intermediate point. Mr. 
Rich and Mr. Sanby will be the soloists at 
these far-from-home concerts. Next I ri- 
day and Saturday will bring one of the 
most interesting local events of the season 
in the appearance of Vladimir de Pachmann 
with the orchestra m, tux B 


German Folksong Recital 


Eugen Haile, baritone, and Elsie Haile, 
contralto, were heard in two. recitals of 
German folk songs at Rumford Hall, New 
York, December 8 and 10, and were well 
received at both performances. The pro- 
crams were of interest for students of mu- 
sical history and were arranged with a mu 
sical intent that specially included variety 
of mood and feeling. Mr. and Mrs. Haile’s 
voices blended ingratiatingly in the duet 
numbers and they avoided a monotony of 
color easily lent to a recital entirely of folk 
songs. Several of their numbers were by 
unknown writers, but others were by Gehr 
icke, Silcher, Kuecken, Gluck, and Haile. 
This is a field of recital work somewhat 
neglected and always has an interest for the 
student as well as an appeal for the public. 
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RUSSIAN MUSIC BY 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Notable Orchestral Program in 
Cincinnati with Director’s 
Wife as Piano Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 11.—At the third pair 
of concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra given in Music Hall on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening symphony 
patrons had the pleasure of hearing the or- 
chestra under Mr. Stokowski’s baton in a 
program devoted entirely to the works of 
the great Russian Tschaikowsky. 

It was in a Russian program that Cin- 
cinnatians first heard of the wonderful 
genius of Leopold Stokowski when he di- 
rected the Colonne Orchestra in Paris dur- 
ing May, 1900, therefore the performances 
of this week have been anticipated with 
particular interest. And, strangely enough, 
Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski, who ap- 
peared as soloist at the concerts of this 
week, was soloist at the Paris concert, a 
coincidence of the third degree, to use Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s classification. Be that 
as it may, the Tschaikowsky program di- 
rected by Mr. Stokowski, whose wonderful 
interpretation of Russian writers has been 
frequently noted, and the appearance of 
Mme. Stckowski combined to lend special 
interest to this program. 

The program opened with the overture 
Fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” followed by 
Pianoforte Concerto in B Flat Minor, and 
the Symphony was the familiar Fifth in E 
Minor. 

Whether the tone quality and perfection 
of ensemble were due to the many concerts 
which the recent tour permitted or whether 
the playing was due to a personal interest 
each man in the orchestra may have felt in 
the success of this concert, certainly these 
qualities were noteworthy and satisfying. 
Mr. Stokowski’s beautiful phrasing, clear 
development of the themes, solidly built 
climaxes and wonderful pianissimo effects 
were evident throughout the performance 
of the symphony, and yet, with all his at- 
tention to these important details, the com- 
position as a whole was never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of. With perhaps two ex- 
ceptions of minor importance the work of 
the men of the orchestra was admirable 
throughout. At the conclusion of the sym- 
phony Mr. Stokowski was forced to return 
to the stage to acknowledge the insistent 
applause. 

Naturally very great interest centered 
in the appearance of Mme. Stokowski, 
whose art was made known to local con- 
cert patrons when she played with the or- 


chestra last season. The Tschaikowsky 
Concerto is certainly one of the most de- 
lightful works in piano literature and the 
playing of this composition would doubtless 
be a happy and grateful task under any 
circumstances. To play it in her newly 
adopted home with an orchestra under the 
sympathetic guidance of her husband’s 
baton; must have been a real delight. At 
any rate one could not but feel the spirit of 
sympathy between the orchestra and soloist 
and the wonderful beautv of the perform- 
ance was undoubtedly enhanced thereby. 
As for Mme. Samarecff’s playing, her bril- 
liant technic and her art, these things are 
already known to the musical public. The 
concerto was given a splendid rendition. 
Mme. Samaroff was recalled again and 
again and the applause was so unmistakably 
enthusiastic and insistent that she responded 
with a charming encore. F. E. E. 


RACHMANINOFF’S SYMPHONY 





Walter Damrosch Analyzes It Before 
His Orchestra Plays It 


Walter Damrosch annotated and directed 
the Rachmaninoff E. Minor Symphony in 
enthusiastic fashion on the afternoon of 
Friday, December 8, at the Century The- 
ater. 

“This symphony,” he said, “unfolds itself 
with much of the sweep and grandeur of 
young Rachmaninoff’s great symphonic 
predecessor, Tschaikowsky, while the de- 
tail of the workmanship—is even finer.” — 

Assuredly, in the present writer’s esti- 
mate the intensely Slavic note, the cry of a 
stifled race, dominates Rachmaninofi to a 
degree undiscoverable in that forerunner ; 
for Tschaikowsky was in his heart half a 
cosmopolite, half a follower of Liszt. 

Following an analysis at the piano, so 
intimate that it seemed almost a soliloquy, 
Mr. Damrosch conducted the symphony in 
question with that reposeful breadth of 
view and occasional neglect of finish which 
have won for him his innumerable friends 
and some several critics. This conductor’s 
deep sincerity is surely ever in evidence. 
Such sincerity is, in itself, an explanation 
of a standard, subjective rather than ob- 
jective, which seeks rather the primal heart 
of intentions than the external results of 
sandpaper and polishing brush. A telescope 
fixed on Mars will not invariably take cog- 
nizance of passing sea-gulls. a A 





Dr. Wiillner’s New York Program 


Dr. Ludwig Wullner will have a large 
audience to greet him when he sings his 
farewell in Carnegie Hall next Tuesday 
afternoon, December 19. The program in- 
cludes some of the request lieder which Dr. 
Willner has given at his recitals in the 
United States. There are seven Schubert, 
four Brahms, two Schumann, two Hugo 
Wolf, two Richard Strauss lieder on his 
program, together with modern songs by 
Hugo Kaun, Christian Sinding, Oskar Posa 
and Victor Bendix. 
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GANZ'S QUADRUPLE 
ROLE IN ST. PAUL 


Represented in oe One Concert as 
Composer, Conductor, Pianist 
and Teacher 


St. Paut, Dec. 7.—The growing popu- 
larity of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
in a popular program was attested by the 
largest audience of the season last Sunday 
afternoon. The feature was the return en- 
gagement of Rudolph Ganz with his accom- 
plished pupil, Edna Gunnar Peterson. Mr. 
Ganz appeared in the concert in the ca- 
pacity of pianist, composer, conductor and 
teacher. 

A rare performance was that of the Mo- 
zart Concerto No. 10 in E Flat Major for 
two pianos by Mr. Ganz, Miss Peterson and 
the orchestra under Mr. Rothwell. Mr. 
Ganz’s “Concertstueck” in B Minor, op. 4, 
for piano and orchestra, under his personal 
direction, was another much-admired num- 
ber and brought much applause for Miss 
Paterson and her teacher. 

The principal purely orchestral number 
was the “Carmen” Suite by Bizet, in which 
Mr. Rothwell resumed his leadership of the 
orchestra. The Schubert-Liszt Hungarian 
March and Strauss’s waltz, “Voices of 
Spring,” closed the program. 

The Brahms Quartet, composed of Nellie 
ales, soprano; Edith Stevens, contralto; 
Lyman Catheail, tenor, and Carl Larsen, 
baritone, with Bessie Gadkin at the piano, 
made a successful first appearance under 
the auspices of the Schubert Club last 
Wednesday and proved its power to please 
in two cycles widely differing in character. 

Dr. William Rhys-Herbert has shown his 
right to a position in the ranks of Amer- 
ican composers through the recent public 
performance of his sacred cantata, “The 
Nazarene,” by the choir of the First 
Methodist Church, with the assistance of 
four soloists and the composer at the or- 
gan, under the direction of Rollin M. 
Pease. The solos were assigned to Mrs. A. 
C. Stevens, soprano, in the part of Ruth; 
Mrs. C. O. Kruger, contralto, who sang The 
Widow; Austin Williams, tenor, John; 
I'rancis Rosenthal, basso, The Nazarene, 
the parts of James and The Priest being 
taken by Mr. Pease, baritone. All were ap- 

ropriately cast and with the chorus gave 
an effective production of the work. 
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NORDICA GIVES RECEPTION 


Prima Donna Sings for Distinguished 
Company at Her Home 


Mme. Lillian Nordica gave a reception 
December 10, at her home, No. 8 West 
Ninth street, New York, for Mrs. John 
G. A. Leishman, wife of the United States 
Ambassador to Berlin, and her daughter, 
the Countess de Gontaut-Biron. Her 
charm as hostess was no less than that as 
prima donna, and in the course of the aft- 
ernoon she sang Debussy’s “Mandoline,” 
several songs of Wakefield Cadman, and 
also duos from “The Marriage of Figaro’’ 
and “Don Giovanni,” with Myron W. 
Whitney, basso. Miss Carrie Bridewell 
Benedict and Miss Duffield also sang, and 
there were solos by a child pianist, Master 
Harry Ross. Mr. Whitney sang several 
solos. 

Among the guests were Baron and 
Baroness Adolf de Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. 


Benjamin Guinness, Colonel and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jay, Mr. and Mrs. Elbert H. Gary, 
Mrs. Burke Roche, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. M. Lawrence 
Keene, Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Young, 
Sibyl Young, Anne Morgan, Mrs. Samuel 
Untermyer, Mr. T. Sandford Baty, Mrs. 
John R. Drexel, Mrs. George R. Sheldon, 
Count Sala; Elizabeth Marbury, Elsie de 
Wolfe, Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Phipps, Amy Baker, Mrs. 
Charles H. Ditson, Mrs. Russell Colt 
(Ethel Barrymore), Mr. and Mrs. William 
Salomon, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Seligman, 
A. Merris Bagby, Mrs. Edward N. Breit- 
ung, Mr. and Mrs. Jules Bache, Baron 
Schlippenbach, Cosmo Gordon - Lennox, 
General and Mrs. J. Fred Pierson, Louisa 
Ward McAllister, Maria de Barril, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. 
D. Lemist Esler, Lemist Esler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rafael Govin, Mrs. Madina, Robert 
Graves, Mario Guardabassi, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Landers, Mrs. Frederick Pearson, 
Mrs. William Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Flint, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Tomlinson, 
Captain J. R. DeLamar, Stirling Ivison and 
Robin Grey. 





Hammerstein’s First Opera House 


“Oscar Hammerstein,” said an actress on 
the Cunard pier in New York, “entertained 
ine at tea in his new opera house office in 
London. 

“The opera house is in Kingsway. It’s a 
wonderful place, all but the statues on 
the top. They're hideous, but, being heavily 
draped, they will be sure to please the Lon- 
doners. 

“Mr. Hammerstein at tea talked about 
his successes and his failures—his eighty 
successes as an inventor of cigar- making 
machinery, and his 800 successes in opera. 

‘Then he mentioned his tremendous fail- 
ure with his first opera house fifteen years 
ago—how he devoted it to opera and ballet 
and it wouldn’t go; how he then turned it 
into a theater, with Mrs. Bernard Beere 
as his star, and it still wouldn’t go; and 
how at last he turned it into a music hall 
and made a fortune. 

“*Ves,’ said Mr. Hammerstein with a 
chuckle, ‘that was the record of that place 
—first, Meyerbeer; then Bernard Beere; 
then lager beer.’ “New York Telegraph. 





Katrina Geltzer Here to Take Pavlowa’s 
Place in Russian Ballet 


Katrina Geltzer, the famous Russian 
dancer and successor to Mme. Pavlowa for 
the season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
of the Russian Imperial Ballet, arrived in 
New York:December 9. Mlle. Geltzer will 
make her début before an American audi- 
ence the afternoon of December 19 in the 
four-act ballet “Corsair.” Permission had 
to be gained from the Russian Court be- 
fore she was permitted to come to this 
country and leave was granted only on the 
condition that she should return to Russia 
by January 15, to take part in a special per- 
formance before the Czar. 





Mella Mars Makes American Début 


Mme. Mella Mars made her first Amer- 
ican appearance on December 7 at a recep- 
tion given in her honor at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, New York. Her husband, 
Bela Laszky, composer of the music to all 
her songs, was the accompanist. Mme. 
Mars’s first number was “Comrades,” in 
German, after which she sang The Pen- 
ny,” in English, and “A Woman.” Mme. 
Mars has hitherto sung only in German 
and these were her first songs in English. 
Following an engagement at the Winter 
Garden, Mme. Mars will be under the 
management of R. E. Johnston, in a con- 
cert tour. 
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MISS PARLOW WITH BOSTONIANS 


Young Violinist Gives Remarkable Performances of Saint-Saens Con- 
certo and Bruch Fantasy With Fiedler’s Orchestra 
in New York 


ATHLEEN PARLOW was the soloist 

with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Fiedler, conductor, at its concert in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 7. The following program 
was given: 

Cherubini, Overture, ‘‘Lodoiska’’; 3rahms, 
Symphony in E Minor, No. 4; Saint Saéns, Con- 
certo in B Minor for Violin and Orchestra, No. 
3, op. 61; Tschaikowsky, Overture-lantasia After 
Shakespeare, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

The Cherubini Overture is one cf those 
pieces which serve to show the classic 
clarity and the supernal perfection of the 
string body of the Boston Orchestra but 
which does not have very much to say to 
modern ears, despite its inherent perfec- 
tions. The Brahms symphony had such a 
hearing as it has not had in New York for 
many a day. The lyrical beauties of its 
first twe movements will continue to de- 
light for some time to come, and the fam- 
ous closing passacaglia will continue to in- 
terest musicians as an unsurpassed techni- 
cal tour de force of thematic involution. 
The over-hang of Schumann’s influence on 
Brahms is felt strongly in the second move- 
ment, which also contains a passage which 
seems like a reference to “Die Gotterdam- 
merung.” If there is one thing more than 
another which reveals itself upon a re- 
hearing of the Brahms symphonies it is 
that that composer stands almost in no 
sense in the line of direct succession from 
Beethoven. Beethoven in his symphonic 
progress becomes mere and more deeply 
human; Brahms more and more the de- 
votee of formal thematic development for 
its own sake. In the last movement of his 
last symphony Beethoven arrives at a song 
of joy, Brahms at a series of endless and 
learned variations. 

The Saint-Saéns Concerto danced hap- 
pily under the vitalizing touch of Miss 
Parlow. She made the most of the oppor- 
tunity which the first movement offered 
for the display of her splendid and warm 
lower tones, and revealed with much grace 
and sympathy the compelling charm of the 
second movement. Her bow-arm is a re- 
markabie instrument, and there is a con 
scious mastery in her touch and her phras- 


ing that delighted the great audience, both 
in the seeing and hearine. 

The Tschaikowsky Overture brought in 
an element of warmth lacking to the musi- 
cal material of which the preceding part of 





-Photo. by Goldensky. 
Kathleen Parlow, the Gifted Violinist, 
Who Played with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in New York Last Week 


the program was composed, and was glow 
ingly interpreted by conductor’ Fiedler, 
who, with the Boston players, won the 
usual and large measure of approbation 
from the New Yorkers. A. F. 


: markably sure technic. 


The Saturday Matinée Concert 


At the Saturday afternoon concert Miss 
Parlow was again the soloist and the pro- 
gram contained the following works: 

Rimsky-Korsakoff, Symphonic Suite, op. 35, 
“Scheherazade”; Bruch, Scotch Fantasy, op. 46, 
for violin and_ orchestra, Kathleen Parlow; 
Brahms, Academic Festival Overture, op. 80. 

Conductor Fiedler satisfied the desire of 
many music-lovers by including on_ his 
program the wonderful “Scheherazade” 
which New York audiences learned to 
know under Safonoff. Many feared that 
the Boston conductor would give the work 
a classic reading, and they must have been 
indeed agreeably surprised when Mr. 
Fiedler brought out the beauties of the 
score with free, swaying rhythm and with 
emotional force. 

A master of orchestral coloring, and a 
man with brilliant, if not always great, 
musical ideas, Rimsky-Korsakoff has in this 
work written a masterpiece, one that is 
tinged with that kind of Orientalism that 
charms and captivates, rich and sonorous 
in coloring ; needless to say there was much 
applause after each movement. Anton 
Witek played the difficult solo violin obli- 
gato of the Narrator with fine tone and re- 
\t the close of the 
work Mr. Fiedler was recalled twice and 
finally had the orchestra rise to share the 
applause. 

Never has Miss Parlow given a finer 
performance than on this occasion; she 
chose the “Scotch Fantasy” of Bruch, a 
work that has caused considerable com- 
ment among critics and music reviewers 
since its inception. The fault found with 
it seems to be in Bruch’s employment of 
Scotch melodies, which he has altered to 
suit his needs. Let it here be said that 
these who condemn it for this reason 
must consistently condemn the major part 
of Grieg, Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, and 
many of the younger Russians, for all of 
them have used folk-melodies in their sym 
phonic works. This work of Bruch is on 
a par with his three concertos and surely 
superior to his recent “Concertsttck, Op. 
84.” 

Miss Parlow enters into the spirit of it 
and no nuance escapes her in her interpre 
tations; with intense emotion she delivers 
the opening recitatives and the first G 
string theme is magnificent as she does it 
Technically her work was absolutely free 
from the shgehtest error and her intonation 
was again a delight Her high tones C, D 
and the high E flat, with which the first 


movement closes, were crystal-like in their 
clarity and her trill as evenly produced as 
one can imagine. In the closing movement 
her double-stopping had wondrous breadth 
and the magnificent orchestral tuttis were 
answered by chord work with a volume of 
tone that stood out like a figure in relief. 
When she finished the applause was deaf- 
ening, and she had to return to the stage 
four times, an unusual occurrence at a 
Boston Symphony afternoon, where ap- 
plause is always reserved. 

That the audience enjoyed both the artist 
and the composition was made evident for 
Miss Parlow’s playing on Saturday was a 
momentous performance. 

A spirited performance of the “Academ- 
ic Festival Overture” of Brahms, with its 
joyous student and its brilliant 
finale, closed an afternoon’s entertainment 
that was perhaps one of the finest New 
York has enjoyed this season. A; W. K 


songs 





Pupils of Alberto Jonas in Recital in 
Berlin 

Bertin, Nov. 16.—The pupils of Alberto 
Jonas, the Spanish-American pianist, were 
heard in recital last Saturday and created 
a strongly favorable impression. — Eliza- 
beth Curth played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 
in G Minor with a beautiful singing tone 
and Lois Brown gave an effective perform- 
ance of the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto. 
Lydia Hoffman, who appeared last season 
with the orchestra in Gorlitz, played two 
solo numbers very well, and Frau Gertrud 
Zeller, who is to appear in public this sea 
son, gave the Tschaikowsky Concerto in a 
manner which brought forth admiration. 


Russian Ballet in Louisville 

Loursvitte, Dec. 9.—The all-star Impe- 
rial Russian Ballet appeared at the Shu 
bert Theater here recently before an en 
thusiastic audience that testified its appre 
ciation of everything. 

The local engagement of the dancers was 
under the direction of Mrs. Ona B. Talbot, 
of Indianapolis, who has been instrumental 
in bringing a number of very fine musical! 
attractions to the city. 

The program was made up of “Coppeli 
and nine divertissements, and justly mer 
ited the applause bestowed upon it. There 
was much disappointment because of the 
few dances of M. Mordkin, but he was 
rapturously received upon his two appear 
ances. The large symphony orchestra, un 
der Vittorio Podesti, was an unalloyed 
delight. Hm. FF. 
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Rance was impersonated by Mr. Gilly in ex 


comers and is a valuable addition.—Pall Mall 


The sinister and portentous igure of the sheriff 
and gambler was finely depicted by Mr. Gilly who 
contrived to be impressive and moving. 


Mr. Gilly played and sang the part with great 
force and fine suggestion or reserve power and 
He reminded me remarkably of the 
Irvings (both Henrys) in “The Lyons Mail.” 


Of the more important characters, Minnie as 
played by Mlle. Destinn and Jack 
Gilly are decidedly the outstanding 


Mr. Gilly as a powerful sheriff caused the opera 
Vorning Post. 


Nor can anything but praise be given to th 
Rance of Mr. Gilly, a baritone singularly gifted, 
both in voice and in stage craft, who is a great 
acquisition to the Covent Garden 


Mr. Gilly is another artist quite excellent as 


Mr. Gilly as Rance was a true villain of the 
Surrey side. He glowered magnificently. He is 
He declared “O strano! Del 
sangue sulla mano” in_ blood-curdling 
when Johnson's dripping blood fell on his hand. 


DINH GILLY 
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OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
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sense of rhythm, and a particularly good voice, 
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It is a part that might 


Mr. Gilly’s sheriff is strong in characterization 
and vocally of a high order. 


llis fine voice and commanding bearing went a 
long way to give reality to a conventional char 
The Standard, 


the Jack Rance, the new baritone, Mr. 
Gilly, with his splendid voice and really unusual 
histrionic etfts 


The Rance of Mr. Gilly was one of the suc 


cesses of the London production 


\s Rance Mr. Gilly was surprisingly impressive 
lt is a very strong study of hate and passion and 
he sang well. 


part.—The Star. 


The sheriff was played by Mr 


son's tind, who plays with intelligence and is the 
happy possessor of a baritone of rare beauty and 
uncommon volume The Newcastle Daily Chron 
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PHILADELPHIA’S ONCE-A- WEEK OPERA 





“Parsifal’? Withdrawn by Metropolitan Conabade, but Substitution 
of ‘‘Gotterdammerung’’ Makes Atonement—aActivities of Local 


Artists 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11.—Our regular 
once-a-week operatic offering from New 
York, at the local Metropolitan last Tues- 
day evening, brought both a disappointment 
and its compensation, for while the post- 
ponement of “Parsifal” on rather short 
notice, owing to the sudden indisposition 
of Fremstad, made the performance of 
Wagner’s great festival drama impossible, 
and disappointed many, the substitution of 
“Gotterdammerung,” with M:ae. Gadski as 
Briinnhilde, did not fail to present much in 


the way of atonement. It had been four 
years since the concluding music drama of 
the “Nibelungen Ring” was given here, and 
many there were who found pleasure and 
gratification in hearing it. The perform- 
ance was in every way noble and satisfying, 
Gadski rising to splendid heights in her 
portrayal of Briinnhilde, both in her im- 
posing personation of the hapless Valkyrie 
and by means of a vocal interpretation that 
could scarcely have been more brilliantly 
effective. The début of Putnam Griswold 
at the local opera house was an event of 
much interest and was the occasion of 
another triumph for this voung American 
basso, who made an impressive Hagen in 
appearance and action, dominating the 
scene by means of his fine presence and 
commanding pose and gesture, while his big 
bass baritone voice, of sonorous richness, 
was used in a manner that showed how 
complete. is his artistic equipment. Carl 
Burrian, though in appearance and action 
by no means an illusionizing Siegfried, was 
satisfactory in a vocal way, while Herman 
Weil made a favorable impression in his 
admirable interpretation of Gunther. Rita 
Fornia was an alluring Gutrune, and the 


song of the three Rhine maidens was 
sweetly sung by Leonora Sparkes, Bella 
Alten and Florence Wickham. Mr. Hertz 


conducted vociferously, as usual, but with 
splendid results. 

The Philadelphia String Quartet, which 
was organized last season, when it appeared 
with gratifying success, gave the first of a 
new series of recitals at Griffith Hall last 
Thursday evening, presenting a well ar- 
ranged and artistically rendered program of 
chamber music, including compositions by 
Haydn, Kiel and Schumann. The quartet, 
which easily takes rank as one of the best 
of the local musical organizations of its 
class, is composed of members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, as follows: John K. 
Witzemann, first violin: F. Wilson Cook, 
second violin; William Diestel, viola; Al- 
fred Lennertz, ’cello. 


Harpist and Actor in Recital 


Maud Morgan, the harpist, of New York, 
played before an appreciative audience in 
the New Century Drawing Room last Tues- 
day evening, when she gave a recital in con- 
junction with Ben Greet, the Shakespearean 
actor. 

Harvey M. Watts, business manager of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, addressed the 
members and guests of the Matinee Musical 
Club at its regular meeting in the club 
rooms, No. 1418 Walnut street, last Tues- 
day afternoon, speaking in an interesting 
and comprehensive manner upon the subject 
of the classic oratorio. Selections from 
Bach's “St. Matthew’s Passion,” Handel’s 

“Messiah, Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” were sung by Flor- 
ence Hinkle, Mrs. William H. Greene, Helen 
MacNamee, and others, and Emilie Fricke, 
one of Philadelphia’s most talented pianists, 
played Chopin’s “Polonaise.” 

At the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, last 
Tuesday afternoon, was given a recital of 
selections from the works of Mortimer 
Wilson, a young composer who has located 
in Philadelphia, a large audience showing 
much appreciation of the program, which 
was given by Clarence K. Bawden, pianist; 
Charlton L. Murphy, violinist, and Herman 
Sandbv ‘cellist. Several of the composi- 
tions, all of which revealed genuine merit, 
were of a sprightly nature, “The Tin Sol- 
diers’ Dress Parade” and “The Funeral of 
the Calico Cat” being examples. A trio 
for the three instruments and a piano and 


violin duet were also received with marked 
favor. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Phillips 
Jenkins a concert which proved of more 
than ordinary interest was given at Grif- 
fith Hall Wednesday evening, those who 
appeared being Mme. Adele Marchesi Con- 
niglio, soprano; Mrs. James B, Smith, con- 
tralto; Thomas J. McCulken, tenor; John 
K. Witzemann, violinist, and William Syl- 
vano Thunder, pianist. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, which was 
organized this season, is in a flourishing 
condition, including in its membership many 
of the leading musical women of the city. 
At the meeting held last Tuesday the pro- 
gram included solos by Mrs. William A. 
Capon, soprano; Bessie Sherman Davis and 
kilen Vinton Ford, pianists, and Eugene 
Engle, violinist. 


Two Cantaves Chorus Concerts. 


The Cantaves Chorus, under the direction 
of May Porter, made two appearances re- 
cently, giving a concert at Witherspoon 
Hall on Saturday evéning, December 2, 
and being the feature of the 320th free con- 
cert at the Drexel Institute last Thursday 


evening. At the former Harry C. Saylor, 
baritone, and Dorothy .Johnstone-Baseler, 
harpist, were the soloists, while Mrs. Bas- 


eler also appeared at the Drexel Institute 


concert, Elizabeth Bonner, contralto, being 
the other soloist. 
Selden Miller, who, not content with the 


reputation of being one of Philadelphia's 
leading pianists and church organists, last 
season branched out as a singer, gave the 
first of two recitals at the Acorn Club last 
Monday afternoon. His program included 
both piano and vocal solos, the latter in 
French and German. 

The recital which Nicholas Douty was 
compelled to postpone on account of illness 
took place in Griffith Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, when Mr. Douty, who has long been 
recognized as one of Philadelphia’s most 
artistic tenors, and whose recitals, given to 
his own piano accompaniment, always are 
regarded as events of special interest, was 
greeted by the large audience which he 
never fails to attract or to please. He gave 
a varied program, including songs by Franz, 
Brahms, Grieg, Hahn, Debussy, Chabrier, 
Wagner, Strauss, Quilter, Somerville, Pro- 
theroe and Sjogren. Mr. Douty also sang 


two songs of his own composition. “Auf 
Wiedersehen” and “My Garden.” 
ARTHUR L. Tusps, 





THE SHERWOOD MEMORIAL 





Subscriptions Being Received from All 
Parts of the United States 
Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—The 
charge of the Chicago 
late William H. 
sums ranging 


committee in 
Memorial to the 
Sherwood announces that 
from one to one hundred 


dollars have been received from all parts 
of the country. 
Many musicians have contributed, and 


it is earnestly hoped that the remainder of 
the amount required will be subscribed at 
an early date. Lorado Taft has been en- 
gaged to execute a bust of Mr. Sherwood, 
which will be placed in the new Liberal 
Arts building to be erected in Chicago. 
Subscriptions will be received until Janu- 
ary 31, and should be sent to Walter Spry, 
treasurer, No. 625 Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago. C. E. N. 





Kubelik’s Praise for Boy Violinist 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 11.—On the strength of 
the enthusiasm of Jan Kubelik over the 
work of little Gerald Kunz, Milwaukee’s 
violin prodigy, the twelve-year-old boy will 
study under Sevcik, Kubelik’s old master. 
Up to this time the boy’s training has been 
in the hands of Clark Woodell, head of 
the violin department of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music at Milwaukee. 
Gerald oy been playing for more than four 
years and to-day masters the most difficult 
selections in a way to elicit the praise of 
masters such as Kubelik and Kreisler 


M. N. S. 





= jj NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 


Celeste D. Heckscher 


Anthem—‘“Out of the Deep.”’ 

To be given at Organists’ Convention, Phila 
“Dances of the Pyrénees,”’ for orchestra. 
“One of the greatest successes of the sea- 

son.”—Carl Pohlig. 


“Jota Aragonaise’ and ‘“‘Bolero and Fi- 
nale,’”’ from the above, 4 be given by Willow 
Grove Orchestra Aug. 


Music of Hungary. 
voice. 
Accompaniment arranged for orchestra. 


IN PREPARATION: 


Passacaille, for plano. 

Au Fond, for plano. 

Berceuse Pastorale, for plano. 

To the Forest, Suite for violin and plano. 


Sherwood Music School 


712 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF ARTIS- 
TRY. Georgia Kober, President; Walter 
Keller, Director; Maurice Rosenfeld, Wm. 
A. Willett, Bernhard Listemann, Mabel W. 
Osmer, Wm. Ap Madoc, Mrs. Winifred W. 
Just. For particulars address Louis F. 
GETCHELL, Bus. Mgr. 
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CHORAL AND CHAMBER 
MUSIC IN DENVER 


Concerts by Apollo Club, Mormon Choir 
and Kneisel Quartet—Cecil Fanning 


a Successful Soloist 

DeNveR, Nov. 30.—Three recent concerts 
here have given the Denver public ex- 
amples of very excellent performances in 
as many phases of musical expression. 
First, on the evening of November 22, the 
Kneisel Quartet delighted lovers of chi im- 
ber music by a performance in the be- 
comingly intimate little auditorium of the 
Wolcott School. The following evening, 
in our great municipal Auditorium, the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir entertained a 
large audience by its fine choral singing. 
On Tuesday evening, November 28, the 
Apollo Club gave its first subscription con- 
cert of the season, and introduced to this 
city that delightful young baritone, Ceci) 
Fanning. Each of these contrasting con- 
certs was, in its own way, decidedly. worth 
while. 

The writer regrets his inability to attend 
the Kneisel concert, but a long acquaintance 
with the work of the quartet in times past 
makes it easy to believe the enthusiastic 
reports of those present. Remembering 
the long years of struggle before chamber 
music found a paying public in the great 
city of New York, you will not deem it 
strange that such a public has not yet crys- 
talized in this remote young city. But, 
thanks to a small group of devoted music 
lovers, a guarantee fund is maintained here 
to insure a visit from the Kneisels when- 
ever they are en tour in this section of the 
country. 

One hundred and seventy-five voices (ad 
vertised two hundred) of the big Mormon 
Tabernacle Choir, returning from its en 
gagement at the Irrigation Congress in 
New York, gave us some excellent part 
singing, and, incidentally, an object lesso: 
in what we might have as a steady diet were 
there sufficient encouragement given to our 
own choral forces. Director Stephens’s 
choir sang well. There were precision, 
pliability, clean enunciation and a nice man- 
agement of dynamic contrasts. It is right 
and proper that the Denver public should 
patronize and enjoy this performance by 
a visiting organization. But it is also good 
for us to remember that, some three years 
ago, Henry Houseley took in hand a hastily 
organized choir of Denver singers, and 
after nine weeks rehearsing went to Salt 
Lake City and took the first prize offered 
by the National Eisteddfod away from this 
same Mormon Tabernacle Choir under its 
present director, who had the tremendous 
advantage of selecting his competing sing 
ers from the 500 choristers who are con- 
stantly under his direction. It might be 
wise to maintain the choral organization 
that we could have rather than to waste so 
much energy in discussing the permanent 
symphony orchestra that seems for the 
present a remote dream. 

The excellent singing of Mr. Houseley’s 
Apollos has come to be taken as a matter 
of course, and the membership varies trom 
year to year without, in any large meas 
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TENOR VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
In NEW YORK: Carnegie Hall, Mondays. W. 86th 
St. Studios (Res.), Tues., Fri., Sat. In TORONTO, 
ONT.: Wed. and Thurs. 

Mana jomons: ANTONIA SAWYER, Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 

















THE WIZARD OF OPERA AND HIS DAUGHTER 











Oscar Hammerstein and His Daughter Stella 

. 3 INDON’S. operatic wizard, Oscar 
ditions in the world's metropolis by providing 
ent Garden, is shown here with his daughter Stella. They are posing for the flash 


light photographer in the lobby of Mr. 


Hammerstein, who has upset all musical tra 
a substantial competition for Coy 





Hammerstein’s handsome operatic temple. 





ure, changing the artistic results. The ch 


seems rather better off than usual this se 
ot sonality. 5 tn: O 


son in the matter of voices, and most 


ur played, as Mr. Fanning’s teacher, in 
a- veloping such a promising artistic 


its work Tuesday evening was of the high- 


est order. One or two extra encore offe 
ings were not so well prepared as the reg 
lar program numbers, but, generally speak- With its .current issue The 
as. I/Vorld, the official journal of the National 


ing, it was as good male chorus singing 


one is likely to hear anywhere. Mr. Fan- 
ning, who sang almost a full recital pr 


singers whom we have heard in many 


day. His exquisitely refined vocalism, dis- of Nicholas de Vore, the 
tinct and intelligent text utterance, and 
well-poised personality immediately won 
all those of his auditors who do not con- 
fuse art expression with hysterical se 


sationalism. H. B. Turpin shared the fay 


of the audience for his efficient accom 


u- 


\ssociation of Organists, appears in a 


o- dress and coincident with this change 
gram, proved one of the most delightful torm it 1s announced that the publication 
a has come under the editorial management 


Brooklyn 
ganist and writer on musical subjects 


devoted particularly to the interests of 


n American organist One of its attractive 


or features is the department “Gossip 


paniments, and for the part that he has a variety of subjects with facile pen. 


¥: “The Musical World” in a New Form 


Musical 


Musical World is a_ sixteen-pave paper, 


Reflections,” in which the editor discusses 
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COLUMBUS ORCHESTRAL 
SEASON INAUGURATED 


Leopold Stokowski Conductor of Well- 
Played Program—Harold Bauer 
in Recital 


CotumMbus, Dec. 6.—The Columbus Sym 
phony Association began its third season 
in Memorial Hall on December 1 \s 
heretofore this association presented the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski conductor. The program in- 
cluded Brahms’s Symphony in C Minor; 
Wagner's overture to “Tannhiuser” and 
Grieg’s Concerto for Pianoforte in A 


Minor. The audience, which was laree., 
found* much delight in the splendid playing 
ot this organization. The orchestra was 


in particularly tine form and never has its 
playing sounded more sonorous than on 
this occasion, The Brahms Symphony has 
rarely been heard here and the pertorm 
ance made a profound’ impression. 

Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski was the 
soloist and her magnificent rendition of the 
Grieg Concerto was greeted enthusiast 
ically. Her playing revealed’ tine mu 
sical intelligence and an uncommonly 
lovely tone. She was recalled time and 
again and finally responded with a tran 
scription from Wagner’s “Die Walkiire.” 

The Russian Balalaika Orchestra’ was 
heard in Memorial Hall last week. Much 
enthusiasm greeted these players. The au 
dience was much larger than that which 
heard this organization here last season 
I“ncores were demanded after nearly every 
number. 

llarold Bauer, the pianist, achieved a 
ereat success in his recital before the 
\Voman’s Music Club in Memorial Hall re 
cently. His scholarly playing made a deep 
impression on the large audience. 

The Columbus Oratorio Society has an 
nounced its plans for the coming May 
l‘estival. \mong the works to be per 
formed are A. Goring Thomas’s “The Swan 
and Skylark” and Max Bruch’s “The 
Cross of Fire.’ The Theodore Thomas 
()rchestra has again been engaged and M1 
Stock will conduct the festival as here 
tofore. Among the already an 
nounced are Florence Hinkle, Reed Millet 
and Herbert Witherspoon. 

samuel Richard Gaines, formerly of Bos 
ton, has been engaged as organist of th 
road Street Presbyterian Church, suc 
ceeding Mrs. Bertha Young Montgomery, 
who has removed from Columbus 
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MacDowell Music to Be Played on His 
Birthday 

Part of the program to be given by tii 
Columbia University Festival Chorus in 
ee Hall the night of December 18 
will be devoted to the compositions oft Kd 
ward ‘Mastionatt that date being Mr. Ma 
Dowell’s fiftieth birthday anniversary 
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AMEDEO BASSI 


Begins another successful 
American season. Famous 
tenor wins fresh laurels in 


Philadelphia, Cleveland 
and Chicago. 
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Photo by Matzene 
SIG. BASSI AS “EDGARDO” 


As Canio in “I Pagliacci” 


“The performance of ‘I Pagliacci’ which fol- 
lowed was an especially good one. Amedeo 
Bassi was given a warm welcome when he came 
on for the first time this year We have heard 
his Canio before, and it is an especially good one. 
He played with exceptional fire and attack Sat- 
urday night, being in good voice, and rose to the 
‘Ridi Pagliacci’ so admirably that he created a 
furore. No less than thirteen times was he 
forced to come before the curtain to bow his 
acknowledgments. This, of course, sent the per- 
formance along with a big swing.”—Philadelphia 
Star, Nov. 13. 


“It was Bassi’s first appearance this season, 
and he scored a pronounced success, as well he 
might, for his interpretation of Canio is magnifi- 
cent, as those who have heard him in this part 
m previous occasions can testify. His singing 
of the Lament before the curtains is a thing to 
long remembered.”—Philadelphia Record, 
Nov. 13. 


“In ‘Pagliacci’ we had an unexpected and en- 
thusiastically received novelty; the tenor Bassi, 
who last season had such great success in this city 
and in Chicago, sang the difficult part of Canio. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that he had a 
triumph, for at the end of the first act the audi- 
ence, won by the truly exceptional art of Bassi, 
called him before the curtain some twenty times. 
He gives to the part of Canio such a human and 
truthful interpretation that the audience quivers 
with emotion, and holds its breath the better to 
listen.”—La Voce del Popol (Translation), Phila- 
lelphia, Nov. 14 


As Edgardo in “Lucia”’ 


“The sextet was a glorious climax, and here 
all the singers were at their best. Mme. Tetraz- 
ini’s voice everywhere else was beautifully pre- 
lominant, but Bassi was magnificently to the 
fore. The repetition was inevitable, for the ap- 
plause that followed was tremendous. 

“Bassi was splendid in the ‘betrayal’ scene of 
the second act, when he arrives just after the 
signing of the marriage contract.”—Philadelphia 
edger, Nov. 16. 


“Amedeo Bassi made his first formal appear- 
ance of the season as Edgar Ravenswood, divul- 
ging all the sweetness, power and fluency of his 
tones, and acting with passionate Latin inten- 
sity.”"—Philadelphia Press, Nov. 16. 


“Bassi is an artist in every way. He presented 
the role in a way that was convincing and sang 
it with tenderness and a delicate regard in vocal 
phrasing. His treatment of recitative, as in his 
first entrance, was especially admirable.”—Phila- 
lelphia Press, Nov. 16. 


“Amedeo Bassi proved himself the equal of any 
representative of the character in the past. There 
is a dash and vim about the action of Bassi in 
the role of the lover, and his voice, always of 


admirable quality, was never in better form than 
it was last night. 

“His support of Tetrazzini in the beautiful 
duetto in the first act must have delighted the 
great prima donna as well as the vast auditorium 
full of admiring hearers.”—Philadelphia Item, 
Nov. 16. 


“Bassi sustained the part of Edgar with an 
ample plenitude of voice and no lack of dramatic 
vigor.—Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov, 16. 


“Bassi was an ideal Edgar. His voice is one 
of splendid dramatic resonance, and he used it 
with emotional intensity that gave vital force to 
the Donizettian melodies.’—Cleveland Press, 
Nov. 22. 


“Amedeo Bassi as Edgar sang the part with 
fine passion and artistic beauty of vocalization 
He was the best man of the cast. 

“The mdin impressions of ‘Lucia’ were the harp 
solo before the second scene of the first act, Tet- 
razzinis marvellous flights of vocal feats in the 
‘mad scene’ the Sextette, and Bassi’s fine work in 
the death aria of Edgar.’—Cleveland News, 
Nov. 22. . 

“Amedeo Bassi as the lover, Edgar, gave as 
dramatic a portrayal as the possibilities of the 
part affords, while his voice has fine qualities of 
strength and fervor.’—Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Nov. 22. 


“In every way Bassi was worthy of the prima 
donna he was singing with and against. Reserve 
and dignity were conspicuous in his acting. The 
well-known sextet was sung almost to perfection, 
and it was especially noteworthy in that the six 
vocalists sang together and not against each 
other. It deserved the audience’s prolonged de- 
mand for an encore.”—Cleveland Leader, Nov. 22 


“Mr. Bassi sang with real inspiration. Histri- 
onically he was admirable.”—Chicago Record 
Herald, Nov. 25. 


“Mr Bassi is a sympathetic artist, one who 
puts himself into his singing in all sincerity, and 
though at first there was a trace of hoarseness in 
his voice, it wore off, so that he did the big things 
in big style. His singing of the second act, in 
the sextette, and the scene following was intense, 
with greater appreciation of the dramatic situa 
tion that has been the custom. Bassi sang the 
trying aria of the last act so well that he re- 
ceived a fine tribute after the final curtain.- 
Chicago Post, Nov. 25. 


“Mr. Bassi and Mr. S. contributed their im- 
portant parts to the performance with that ele 
gance and vocal distinction that so eminently 
characterize them.”—Chicago Tribune, Nov. 25 


As Alfredo in “La Traviata”’ 


“Two splendid companion pieces to that of the 
peerless diva were presented by Amedeo Bassi as 
Alfredo and by ——. Bassi’s performance rose 
in value as the work progressed and toward the 


last he was superb, singing magnificently, and at- 
taining great dramatic effects. He did the scene 
of the denunciation in the gaming room uncom- 
monly well.”—Philadelphia Star, Nov. 20. 


“He was admirable in the episode of the 
masked ball, when he flings at the feet of Baron 
Douphol and his supposedly recreant inamorata 
the banknotes he has won at the gaming table. 
At such dramatic crises as these, Bassi invariably 
rises to the height of the argument with splendid 
effect, as he did in the final affecting interview 
with the dying Violetta.’.—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Nov. 19. 


“Mr. Bassi’s Alfredo was carefully conceived 
and capitally sung throughout.”—Philadelphia 
North American, Nov. 19. 

“Bassi was powerful in the part of the alter- 
nately recreant and repentant lover, Alfredo Ger- 
mont. He was fine in the drinking song, excel- 
lent in his ‘Un di felice,’ his ‘Di miei bollenti 
spiriti, but best in the great duetto with Violetta, 
‘Parigi caro. The tenor has improved notably in 
dramatic force since last season.”—Philadelphia 
Item, Nov. 19. 


“In Amedeo Bassi we found an admirable 
tenor for the first of the two roles (Alfredo and 
Germont) a singer who gives an intensity and a 
vigor to his characterizations, and particularly 
commendable was his assumption of the role last 
evening. He was in excellent voice and he gave 
a very fine performance of the ‘Libiamo,’ in the 
first act and a dramatic rendition of the air, 
‘Ogni suo aver,’ in the finale of the third act.” 
Chicago Examiner, Nov. 25. 


“Amedeo Bassi shared the honors with Tetraz 
zini. This brilliant and gifted tenor has never 
sung so well here as he has in the two perform- 
ances in which he has been heard this season. 
He is in splendid voice, and since he was here last 
seems to have added cubits to his artistic stature. 
The very quality of his voice seems to have im- 
proved and yet it preserves that delightful fresh- 
ness of tone, that rare quality of lyric perfection, 
that was a revelation to those who admired him 
last season, 

“In his acting, too, he has improved tremen 
dously. There was an impassioned fervor, a 
realization of the dramatic possibilities of the 
part that last year’s performances did not seem 
to have. He rose to the great scene of the third 
act with a warmth and abandon that stamp him 
as an artist who has progressed vastly, and whos 
histrionic talent is fast becoming as notable as his 
singing ability. He won a most generous share 
of the public approval last night.”—Chicago Eve- 
ning American, Nov. 20. 


“Amedeo Bassi was again the admired A/fredo, 
and made a dapper and courteous lover, and, 
while not neglectful of the lyrical values, hé gave 
the dramatic detail much more finished fervor 
and power than it is accustomed to receive. The 
interest and intelligence with which this broad- 
minded tenor works happily humanize the stiff 
silhouette of. the old school.”- Chicago Daily 
V ews, Nov. 20 
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STRAUSS PRAISES AMERICAN “SALOME” 





Composer Publicly Compliments Frances Rose for Performance at 
Berlin Royal Opera—New Work by Hugo Kaun—Ralph Leopold, 
American Pianist, Scores an Emphatic Success 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Germany, Goltzstrasse 24, 
November 27, 1911 


T the last “Salomé” performance which 
Dr. Richard Strauss conducted in the 
Royal Opera House, Frances Rose, the 
American soprano, sang the title role with 
splendid success. She and the composer 
were called before the curtain innumerable 
times and Strauss complimented Miss Rose 
before the entire audience. ‘Why, you are 
positively brilliant!” he exclaimed, voicing 
his astonished enthusiasm. 

Hugo Kaun, the German-American com- 
poser, is able to record a most successful 
first production of his latest work, “Psalm 
126.” This composition was produced by 
the famous Bach Verein in Posen and met 
with unanimous appreciation from public 
and press. The Posener Neueste Nach- 
richten speaks of this recent work of the 
well-known Milwaukeean in the warmest 
terms, saying in the main that Kaun fol- 
lows the paths of Bach, though with the 
equipment of a modern composer. The 
work abounds in typically modern har- 
monies. Possibly the entire atmosphere of 
the psalm has been too closely considered, 
but towards the end the depressing feeling 
of sorrow is resolved into an atmosphere of 
confident hope by a victorious turn in the 
construction. 

Otto Lahnemann, the tenor of the Halle 
Stadttheater, who is a pupil of Frank King 
Clark, of Berlin, sang recently as a guest 
at the Royal Court Opera of Braunschweig, 
with the result that he was asked to sign 
a contract with the Court Opera for three 
years. Herr Lahnemann will enter upon 
his new engagement with the beginning of 
next season. 

Ralph Leopold Proves His Quality 


Bertin, Nov. 23.—A thorough musician 
sat at the piano in the Sing Academy on 
Saturday evening, when Ralph H. Leo- 
pold, a young American with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, under Dr. Kunwald, 
played a program composed of Rubinstein’s 
D Minor Concerto, the Concerto in E 
Minor of Chopin and the Liszt Hungarian 
Fantasie, with a musical and_ technical 
finish that was admirable. With the calm- 
ness and self-confidence, which were the 
outcome of a complete mastery of his ma- 
terial, Mr. Leopold fulfilled his difficult 
task like a veteran. Musical feeling and 
poetic sense are qualities which the pianist 
possesses in a high degree. He is an artist 
with a sense of rhythm, and how many 
pianists we hear who have not that sense! 
Chopin’s concerto was imbued by the young 
artist with a lyrical vein of great beauty, 
althoueh he did not, perhaps, attain as 
much legato as possible in the romanza. 
The musical clearness of the Hungarian 
fantasie called for admiration. A _ large 
audience followed the performance of Mr 
Leopold (who was not as buoyantly accom- 
panied by the Philharmonic Orchestra as 
might have been desired), with keen in- 
terest, breaking out into enthusiastic ap- 


plause after each number, but especially 
after the Liszt fantasie. Many members 
of the American colony were in evidence 


and at the conclusion Mr. Leopold was pre- 
sented with a large laurel wreath dec 
orated with American flags. 


The same evening brought the much- 
looked-for concert of Tilly Koenen in the 
Blithner Hall. The regular accompanist, 











Herr Aron, had suddenly fallen ill, but his 
place was very ably filled by Marie Bruno. 
Unfortunately the singer did not seem well 
and her intonation was decidedly flat 
throughout the evening. We regret this all 
the more, as we have long since learned to 
admire the many highly artistic qualities 
of Miss Koenen. Perhaps Providence had 
ordained that all the misfortune was to be 
gotten rid of on one evening. At any rate, 
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Frances Rose, the American Soprano, as “Salomé,” Her 
Berlin Performance of Which Won the Admiration 


of Dr. Strauss 


the concert-giver’s choice of Sigwart’s five 
“Marienlieder” was certainly not fortunate. 
They are nothing more than the fairly 
clever productions of a gifted amateur. But 
no mishaps can curtail Tilly Koenen’s won- 
derful gift of interpretation, especially 
marked in songs having a droll tendency. 


A Conductor to Reckon With 


Fritz Busch, conductor, and Alfred 
Hoehn, pianist, joined forces with the 
Bliithner Orchestra in the Blithner Hall 
on Friday evening. The conductor proved 
to be a rather young man for his position, 
but gave evidence of an extraordinary tal- 
ent as leader of an orchestra. He is in- 
clined to be over-fiery and impulsive, fre- 
quently ignoring the general perspective in 
his desire to follow out an impulse of his 
impetuous nature. But withal there is so 
much refreshing naturalness of the inborn 
musician and artist about Fritz Busch that 
his impetuosity, even though it be mani- 
fested at the expense of this or the other 


detail, can be readily overlooked. The 
program comprised Brahms’s Symphony in 
D Major, Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in 
E Flat Major, the “Egmont” Overture of 
Beethoven and the E Flat Major Concerto 
of Liszt. The “Egmont” overture was con- 
ducted by Busch with an impressiveness 
and finish which I have not heard from a 
great many other conductors far more ex- 
perienced than he. But here especially a 
little more restraint might have been de- 
sired. 

As accompanist the conductor was not 
quite so conspicuous. Precision, control of 
his instruments and adaptability were all 
there, but he did not reveal the exceptional 
gift of blending the orchestra with the 
piano. 

Alfred Hoehn, who, ever since he came 
out as winner of the 
Rubinstein prize, has 
been gaining widespread 
recognition, again 
showed himself a_ pian- 
ist of extraordinary at- 
tainments and possessed 
of pronounced individu- 
ality. His conception of 
Beethoven’s Concerto 
seemed to lack broad- 
ness of style and gran- 
deur of effect, which, 
however, may be. sup- 
plied as the pianist, who 
is very young, grows 
older. A most gratify- 
ing feature of his play- 
ing is }is natural lucidity 
of interpretation, which, 
combined with a_ most 
worthy technic and ar- 
tistic taste, is bound to 
compel the interest of 
every audience. 

The second symphony 
concert of the Bluthner 
Orchestra, under Conduc- 
tor Sigmund von Haus- 
segger, proved a success, 
both with regard to ar- 
tistic attainments as well 
as attendance. The so- 
loist was the pianist, 
Walter Braunfels, who 
was also represented on 
the program as com 
poser of a novelty. The 
concert was introduced 
with Mozart’s Symphony 
in C, which was fol- 
lowed by the Piano Con- 
certo in D Minor of 
Bach, plaved admirably 
by Mr. Braunfels. After 
the intermission Mr. 
Braunfel’s own Piano 
Concerto in A Major 
was given its premiére 
with the composer at the piano. The first 
movement contains an attempt at originality 
without any effect to speak of. Instine 
tively the composer strives for something 
without evidently knowing exactly what. 
The theme of the second movement seems 
to me to have been unfortunately chosen. 
It seems trivial. The third movement, on 
the other hand, has for its theme the French 
folksong, “Malbrouk s’en va-ten guerre” 
and displays an inventive genius that is in 
teresting in a German composer who has 
chosen a French idea. Braunfels has an im 
pulsive nature, which becomes especially 
evident in his orchestration, which dis 
plays shadow without a restful ray of 
light. The orchestra is entirely too rug- 
ged, a fact that became particularly evi- 
dent under the temperamental conducting 
of Haussegger. Yet in Haussegger Ber- 
lin has a conductor of which it may justly 
feel proud. No graceful pose or Delsarte 
movements are his attributes. On the con 
trary, his gestures could not very well be 
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LLEN-ALVINA 


Achieves Remarkable Success on Triumphal Tour Through Western Cities. 


LOS ANGELES CRITICS CALL HER MARGUERITE A ‘‘REVELATION”’ 


In the leading feminine role Alvina re 
vealed her art, and the revelation was remark 
able In the “‘jewel song” she rose to the full 
dran atic requirements, ind the Tervor and feel 
ing of her pure voice carried the audience with 
her, and she was compelled to repeat the song 

The Ri , Los Angeles 

* * * 

The evening’s artistic honors, however, went 
to Jeanette Alvina, whose facile reading of 
Marguerite’s part was a revelation in com 
parison witl other Marguerites who have sung 
and suffered before Los Angeles audiences 
Alvina delivered the “jewel song’ from its 
shackles of hackneyed convention, and won an 
ovation thereby An intelligent appreciatior 
of dramatic values is one of her finest assets 


The Express, Los Angeles. 
* + 


* 


Mlle Alvina’s interpretatio of the role of 
Marguerite was marked by a combined display 
ef dramatic fervor and vocal intelligence. In 
he fiioriture of the ‘‘jewel sor g’’ and the dolce 


legato of the garden scene there lay possibili 
ties of real singing such as she found only at 
the rarest moments in the more declamatory 


Thais. Wer voice has a caressing, velvety qual 
itv. and its lower tones, admirably formed and 
delivered, are marked by a quality which is 
almost contralto. Then, too, her voice con 
stantly exhibits the previously noted faculty of 
improving in brilliance and ease of production 
is it rises, until her highest tones positively 
glitter, so pure and perfectly placed are they 

The Times, Los Angeles. 

* * * 
When Alvina appeared here first in Thats 
had every quality of a dramatic soprano 
Last night’s work, however, showed the re 
matkable versatility of the singer, when it ap 
peared that in limpidity, in lightness, and, 
best of all, in a soft, appealing quality, her 
voice has all the charm of the lyric soprano 
with the added expressiveness that comes from 
intense dramatic feeling.—Herald, Los An- 


geles 


more angular. Yet his control of the in- 
struments, his compelling fire and his in- 
born artistic taste in constructing a work 
place him in the foremost rank of con- 
ductors. His rendition of the last number, 
the overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” of 
Berlioz was a masterpiece of conducting. 
Busoni’s Third Liszt Concert 


To hear Liszt repeatedly might prove to 
be an ordeal even for an ardent admirer of 
the master. Still when Ferruccio Busoni 
gave his third Liszt concert of the season 
one was as little inclined to miss attending 
the concert as to go without one’s supper. 
This third evening proved to be a worthy 
sequel to the preceding two. Busoni’s won- 
derful talent for tone-coloring lets the 
hearer forget that he is listening to a 
piano. As at the other concerts a large au- 
dience followed the master with deferential 
attention. 

Another public matinée took place in the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory last 
Sunday, with the assistance of the con- 
servatory orchestra under Director Robert 
Robitschek, young graduating artists of the 
violin, piano, the voice and the French horn 
made their début. Among the large audi- 
ence many managers and impresarii were 
present, conspicuous among them being the 
international impresario, Carl Otto Ruec- 
kert. 

Wednesday was “Busstag” (day of re- 
pentance) in Berlin, perhaps the strictest 
day, religiously, of the entire year. Neither 
dramatic productions nor concerts other 
than those of a sacred character were per- 
mitted. The day certainly gives oratorio 
societies their opportunity, for many lovers 
of music to whom oratorio generally does 
not appeal attend a sacred concert on “Buss- 
tag.” Of the ten or more oratorio con 
certs, which took place on Wednesday, we 
shall mention only the two which seemed 
most important, the “Missa Solemnis,” by 
the Philharmonic Choral Society under 
Professor Siegfried Ochs, and the “Par- 
sifal” concert by the Royal Opera Chorus. 
The performance under Professor Ochs 
had been prepared with the conscientious 
care that we are used to in all productions 
of this first-class society, and the quartet, 
consisting of Mmes. Noordewier-Reddin- 
gius and de Haan and Messrs. Senius and 
Denys, proved to have been a most for- 
tunate selection. 


‘“Parsifal’’ in Concert 


The “Parsifal” performance naturally 
drew a full house, for it is not often that 
other than Bayreuth habitués get an op- 
portunity of hearing even “Parsifal” frag- 
ments in public. Kapellmeister Leo Blech 
wielded the baton with all his accustomed 
precision and delicacy and the solos were 
ably sung by Walter Kirchhoff (Parsifal), 
Johannes Bischoff (Gurmenanz), Brons- 
geest (Amfortas) and Paul Knuepfer (71- 
turel). 

A new concert hall, the “Harmonium 
Saal,” was chosen by the pianist, John Pe 
trie Dunn, for his concert on Thursday 
evening. The program comprised Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin selec 
tions. This young Irishman, or Irish- 
American, I take it, showed himself a gifted 
performer possessed of the right artistic in 
stinct. 

A word for the new concert hall. Al 
though small, seating but 250 persons, it is 
unquestionably one of the most tasteful 
halls we have in Berlin. With its har- 
monious coloring and lighting it produces 
a most cheerful atmosphere. The acoustics 
also seem to be excellent, for when one of 
the representatives of the press indulged in 
a little conversation on the side his voice 
carried so excellently that it was disturbing. 

©. P. JAcorn. 


Maria Labia, erstwhile oft the Manhat 
tan. is singing in Switzerland this month 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone placing to artistic 
finishing for concert, oratorio, and opera. 
Teacher of Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; me. Bernice 
de Pasquali, soprano, Metropolitan 
Company; me. Josephine Ja- 
contralto, formerly of the C 
Grand Opera Company; Allen 
token Basse Metropolitan Opera 
Co.; Henr Scott, A Chicago 
Grand os Co.3 olf Ber er, 
tenor, Royal Qpera Ww “Orville ar- 
rold, toner. anhattan Opera House; 

n Rains, een Royal Opera, Dresden; Mme. 
Sara Anderson, rano, Grand Opera, Australia 
and Germany; Kat leen Howard, contralto, Grand 

Mme. Carol Ortman, soprano. 


Opera, Darmstadt ; 
Grand Opera, Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone. 


Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent singers. 
Studio, 64 E. 34th St. Tel. 9054 Mad. Sq New York, 
Resumes teaching Oct. 2nd. 


ELSA 


TROETSCHEL 


Concert Pianist 
Address, 411 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, 1376-J Bushwick 


GATTY SELLARS 


Solo Organist Queen’s Hall London Concerts 


American Tour, Nov. to April, 1912, with 
The King’s Trumpeter in the Coronation Music 
malian our, Sept. 25 to Nov. 5 


Address: BREWER AGENCY, 1303 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
«EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. ‘*Romanee and 
Sung of the American Indian."’ “American 
Women Composers." 


Voice Specialist: N. Y. Studio, 
1947 Broadway, cor. 66th $f. 


Permanent Suburban Res Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, Wi. J. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


PEDRO GUETARY 


TENOR 
Late of the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, London 


Voice Production and Bel Canto Taught by 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. Opera, Ora- 
torio, etc., assisted by Augusta Osborn. 


Studio, 2 West 95th Street Telephone, 10100 Riverside 
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WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGED 


Very Superior Training at Moderate Expense 


Capable Assistants Booklet on request 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Choirmaster, St. Luke’s Church, Montclair, N. J. 
(Since 1898) 


Studios, 801-802 Carnegie Hall,N. Y. Tel. 1350 Colambas 
Res. Studio, 9 Frances Pl, Montclair. Tel. 284-1 











VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


Regina De Sales 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
40 Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Bois de Boulogne), Paris 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist 
1352 EAST 62d STREET CHICAGO 


STUDIO 
519 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITONE —Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management 3 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall 
Al few serious pupils at his residence-studio, 
"563 Park Ave., N. & corner of 62d Street. 
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HARRY CULBERTSON 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF JOSEPH JOACHIM 





By MARY CRACROFT 


The recollections of the earlier days of 
my pianistic career are very vivid, and it 
is with keen delight that I often revert to 
those times with their accompaniment of 
kindly encouragement and advice from 
personages of great fame. I am sure that 
I owe much of my advancement to these 
kind helps; and consider myself very for- 
tunate in the staunch friendships I made 
at that time. 

I remember at an early age playing to 
the famous English pianist, Arabella God- 
dard, who said she had not before heard 
so young a child play Bach from memory. 

By Joachim’s wish Mme. Clara. Schu- 
mann (quite an old lady and very awe-in- 
spiring to me) also heard me play. ~“You 
cannot be nervous if you play a Bach 
Fugue without a mistake,” she said. She 
spoke to me very strongly about young 
girls overworking. “My father made me 
walk as many hours in the day as I prac- 
tised,” she explained. Many other very 
dear acquaintanceships do 1 owe to the 
great Joachim. 

I suppose that I can safely say that few 
people have had better opportunity to ob- 
serve and study the Joachim tradition in 
classical chamber music than I, for both 
in England and in Germany I have heard 
him play and rehearse all of Brahms, all 
of Beethoven, etc.—not a few times only, 


but hundreds of times, and I also played 
with him myself frequently. Partly from 
his enormous experience and habit of 
playing with different artists and his quick 
musical sympathy (and also, perhaps, from 
having been brought up in his school of 
interpretation), I always felt that with 
him, and with him only, one played abso- 
lutely without constraint and never seemed 
“at twos” over the interpretation. In a 
sonata with Joachim the feeling was that 
one could play as freely as in a solo; and 
at such times I did things I would not 
dare do with any other violinist. 

How nice it was to ask after a rehear- 
sal, “Is there anything you would like to 
tell me about this piece—anything you 
wish me to take differently?” and to hear 
the answer, “No—nothing.” 

Joachim’s musical conservation was very 
extreme and I fear my growing enthusiasm 
for the rising school and for modern de- 
velopments in music alienated his sympa- 
thies from me considerably. The very last 
time I ever saw the great master we played 
the A Major Sonata of Mozart together, 
and he heard one of my Bach arrange- 
ments and a Russian piece by Glazounow, 
which, I fear, did not succeed in convert- 
ing him to modern music. 

He never would come to America. Be- 
ing a verv bad sailor he had a perfect hor- 
ror of an Atlantic crossing and nothing 
would induce him to try it. 





Christine Miller at St. Paul Club Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 9.—The Schubert 
Club of St. Paul gave a program at the 
Thursday Musicale meeting in the First 
Baptist Church last week, which was one 
of the reciprocity programs the St. Paul 
Club has arranged for the season. The ap- 
pearance of Christine Miller, who was in 
the city to sing with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was a surprise for the 
club. She was made an honorary member 
and introduced by Mrs, Harry Jones, the 
president. Miss Miller made a short speech 
of thanks complimenting the club on its 
fine work. Mrs. Byrd Frost Crowell, Mrs. 
Emil Traege, Jessie Williams, Adelaide 
Pierce, Nelly Krebs, Elsa de Haas, Mrs. 
Bessie Parnell Weston, Gertrude E. Hall 
and Mrs. George L. Bunn were among 
those who took part in the program. Mr 
Charles D. Robinson accompanied the 
singers. E. b 





Applause for Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet 


Jersey City, Dec. 5.—More than 200 peo- 


ple participated in the first dinner and 
musicale given last week by the Jersey 
City Club, at which the Manhattan Ladies’ 


Quartet sang a program that made the 
audience believe these artists well deserve 
the reputation they have won on the con- 
cert stages of both Europe and America. 
\mong the numbers were the “Carita 
Waltz,” Winne; “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” Cadman; “Habt Ihr 
Meinen oschatz Gesehen?” Schmidt-Hem- 
berger; “Coming Thro’ the Rye,” Root, and 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Spross. The purity of 
tone and the finished production given 
these numbers won for the quartet 
the admiration of every one _ present. 
Adolf Glose, the pianist, was heard in a 
varied répertoire. His impersonations of 
Liszt and Wagner in costume were warmly 
applauded. 


A Mabel Daniels Program in Illinois 


Berwyn, Ixv., Dec. 11.—A program made 
up almost entirely of compositions of Ma- 
bel Daniels of Boston was given by the 
Berwyn Musical Club at the First Baptist 
Church recently. Miss Daniels was present 
to direct the chorus and to accompany the 
soloists who sang her songs. Mrs. Mabel 
Carlew Smith and John B. Miller of Chi- 
cago were the soloists. A piano concerto 
by Arne Oldberg, a Chicago teacher and 
composer, played by Susie DeShazo, his 
nupil, the one number on the program not 


by Miss Daniels, was well received. 
The Joke on the Pianist 
“TL think,” said a well-known orchestral 


leader, “the best joke ever played in San 
I'rancisco was on an amateur pianist when 
Rubinstein was there. 

“The amateur’s father was the owner of 
a large hall, and he offered the use of it to 
Rubinstein for his benefit. There was to 
be a piece for four pianos, and the amateur 


was to play one of the instruments. I was 
the leader. I thought Rubinstein would 
have a fit when I told him that the amateur 
couldn’t play three straight notes. ‘He is 
sure to throw us all out,’ said I, ‘and ruin 
the performance.’ 

“Rubinstein swore like a major, but ’twas 
no good. The bills were out and he must 
keep faith, even if the gift of the hall for 
a night was no consideration to him. 

“At last I hit on an idea. The amateur 
came down to rehearsal, and we praised 
him up until he thought he was to be the 
star of the night. As soon as he left we 
took the hammers out of his piano and 
made it dumb as an oyster. I guessed he 
would never know the difference with three 
pianos going at once. 

“And, just as I thought, that amateur and 
his friends never discovered the trick. No, 
sir; he just sailed in and pounded on that 
piano as if it was the worst enemv he ever 
had. He was bound to show off among so 


many good pianists, and he hammered on 
his keyboard until the perspiration nearly 
blinded him. Now and then I looked at 


him approvingly to give him fresh courage, 
and every time that I did he gave the piano 
a lick that nearly made matchwood of it. 

“His friends all around threw bouquets 
at him till he looked like a wedding arch, 
and, when it was all over his fond parent 
fell on his neck in the green-room and 
slipped a cheque for $250 into his hand. 

“*Didn’t he do splendidly?’ said he to me. 
‘Among so many first-class pianists, too!’ 

‘*T never heard an amateur do so well in 
public,’ said I, and, what’s more, I meant 
it.’"—Tit-Bits. 


How American Indians Appreciated a 


Concert 
In the audience of the Ernest Gamble 
Concert Party at Gallup, New Mexico, 


were a score of blanketed Navajo Indians 


with faces gaudily painted. The Gamble 
Party were not sure of the approval of 
the red-skins, for their attitude was one of 
apparent stolid indifference, and at the 


close of the concert they quietly filed out. 
The next day the chief callea at the hotel 
and left a beautiful specimen of bead-work 
for Miss Page, the violinist, and intimated 
through an interpreter that his people would 
perform some of their: music if the com- 
pany would ride to the Indian camp. A 
horse-back ride of twelve miles brought 
them to the Indian village and they were 
entertained by the “Corn Songs,” - the 
“Blanket Songs,” the “Harvest Songs,” and 
finally by the weird “Snake Dance,” all 
characteristic examples of native folk lore. 
When the visitors applauded the Indians did 


not understand what was meant until it 
was explained that this was the white 
man’s form of approval and nleasure. 





Thomas Beecham is not to be associated 
with his millionaire father’s new undertak- 
ing with light opera at the Aldwych The- 
ater, London, which he has bought. 
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New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER Ready Nov. 1 

Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
“Before the Crucifix,’’ 
“Spuk,” ‘Wherefore,’ 

__Also “‘Romance”’ for Piano. 
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PIANISTE and TEACHER, also 
Vocal @oach and Accompanist 
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NEW YORK APPROVAL 


Leonard Borwick, of England, on 
World Tour, Gives an In- 
teresting Recital 


Something of a surprise was sprung at 
Carnegie Hall on Friday afternoon of last 
week when Leonard Borwick, an English 
pianist, made his first New York appear- 
ance. Mr. Borwick has just completed a 
tour of the world and has approached New 
York from the Pacific Coast. No great 
claims had previously been laid for his 
abilities and this added not a little to the 
favor which the audience showed him. In 
the following program Mr. _ Borwick 
showed himself an artist of very decided 
merits : 

Fugue, G Minor, Bach; Choral-Prelude, “Sleep- 
ers, Awake!” Bach; Organ Compositions, arranged 
for Pianoforte by L. Borwick; Gigue, B Fiat 
Minor, C. H. Graun; Gavotte, A Flat Minor, 
op. 14, Sgambati; Capriccio, E Major, Scarlatti- 
Tausig Sonata, op. 1, 11, Beethoven (1770-1827), 


Maestoso-Allegro con brio ed appassionata, 
Arietta con Variazoni, Adagio molto semplico e 


cantabile; Barcarolle, F Sharp Major, op. 60, 
Scherzo, No. 3, CC Sharp Minor, op. 39, 
Chopin; Théme varié, A Major, op. 16, No. 3, 
Paderewski; Prelude, C Sharp Minor, op. 3, No. 
2, Rachmaninoff; Etude de Concert, G Flat Major, 
op. 24, No. 1, Moszkowski. 

While the pianist is one of those players 
who are generally described as “serious” 
and “scholarly” he is not dull. He has 
gratifying technical mastery and _ his-tone 
is large, round and of good quality. His 
readings show intellectual grasp rather 
than temperamental warmth and for this 
reason he was preeminently satisfactory in 
the Bach fugue and the Beethoven sonata, 
the first movement of which he delivered 
with ample breadth and a forcefulness that 
was quite inspiring. There are moments 
when his passage work seems slightly defi- 
cient in clarity but the effect is insufficiently 
marked to be of momentous consequence. 

Less satisfactory was Mr. Borwick’s 
Chopin. Both the “Barcarolle’ and _ the 
Scherzo were taken at far too fast a tempo 
and they lacked poetry. However, Mr. 
Borwick did better in the A Flat Prelude 
which he played as an_ encore. 

The audience was of fair size and it re- 
warded the pianist with sincere applause. 


ee 


Recital by a Chopin Pupil 
i pupil of Chopin’s gave a piano recital 
in Paris this week. It was, it is true, a 
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Press Notices: 
Der Reichsangeiger, Berlin— 
Kathleen Howard won immedi- 
ately the sympathy of her lis- 
.teners. Her powerful contralto 
is of great musical quality, and 
her execution shows tempera- 
ment and natural feeling. It 
was a joy to listen to the gifted 
singer. 
Allgemeine Musik - Zeitung, 
Berlin—In Kathleen Howard 1 
became acquainted with a singer 
who can lay claim to special in- 
terest. She is provided by 
nature with a contralto voice, 
Which, both in the high and low 
register, is only too voluminous 
and musical, with which, sup- 
ported by a striking art of in- 
terpretation, she knows how to produce magnificent effects. Nor are her 
technical abilities to be lightly esteemed. The easy emission of the tone in 
piano in the high notes pleased me extraordinarily. In the splendidly successful fe 
interpretation of the Sapphische Ode of Brahms, the artist showed a highly 
developed art of breath control. Among the songs in foreign languages, the 
Rapsodia Primaverile of Leoncavallo lifted itself to the point of extreme interest 
through subtle interpretation of the Italian character. Kathleen Howard must 
soon be highly valued as a concert singer. Among her colleagues there are not 
many who, like her, combine vocal and artistic excellence in equal degree. 

Signale, Berlin—Kathleen Howard proved herself a singer of extraordinary 
vocal gifts and superexcellent technique, as we!l as of many-sided and thor- 
oughly trained taste. 

Zeit am Montag, Berlin—Endowed by nature with brilliant vocal material, 
the lucky possessor has been able already to bring it to the highest technical 
of the voice. 

al high region as a true, brilliant soprano. 


of life, and the German diction good. 


perfection. Wonderfully effortless, light and liquid flows the tone in all registers 
It sounds in the low register as an absolute contralto, but in the 
The interpretation is fresh and full 
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DOLPH GAN/ 


Arrives October 10th and opens season with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, October 19th. Only three dates 
open. Address: CHARLES L. WAGNER, Associate Man- 
ager with R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bldg., New York 
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CHABRIER AS MME. CHAMINADE KNEW HIM 





[Cecile Chaminade in The Etude.] 
ONE cannot imagine a greater antithesis 

to the emaciated composer [Godard] 
of “La Vivandiére” than the stout,-thick-set, 
vigorous, bull-head, devil-may-care com- 
poser of “Espana” and “Gwendoline.” 
Emanuel Chabrier was the very incarnation 
of the everyday Parisian—caustic, full of 
animal spirits, brusque, and a “good fel- 
low.” 

This brilliant musician—too soon lost to 
art—had a very mercurial temperament. 
Ambitious, enthusiastic and good-hearted, 
he was a loyal friend to those whom he 
liked. At this period, however, he was sub- 
ject to fits of profound melancholy and 
irritability and nervousness, which were the 
forerunners of the terrible malady which 
later took him from our midst. In more 
exalted moments he passed all bounds in 
his enthusiasm for artists and people with 
whom he was in sympathy. Nevertheless, 
I recall, among other things, a musicale at 
which the gay, happy-go-lucky Chabrier 








became for a moment the very embodi- 
ment of tragedy. On this occasion he was 
in a harsh, quarrelsome mood. His efforts 
to control his irritability at the beginning 
of the evening resulted at the end in an 
explosion of uncanny fury. My salon was 
at that time ornamented with a picture of 
Gounod, and I shall always retain a vivid 
mental picture of poor Chabrier, with hand 
upraised, striding across the room, and ad- 
dressing the portrait with a volume of 
furious invective. It took us a world of 
trouble to calm him down. 

Nevertheless, this strange, stricken man 
was an enthusiast and a man of conviction. 
Everybody knows with what devotion he 
fought in the ranks of the Wagnerites, in 
defense of the glory of that master, which 
was still contested in France at a time when 
art was suffering from political misfor- 
tunes. And how readily one recalls the 
unswerving friendship he bore for Catulle 
Mendeés, and how passionately he acclaimed 
the works of that poet. 





final appearance, relates a correspondent of 
the New York Sun, and the player had not 
played in public for twenty-two years, but 
surprising as it sounds at first, M. Peru 
was a friend of Chopin’s, a fellow student 
and later a pupil. Born in Bordeaux more 
than eighty years ago, M. Peru came to 
Paris to study under Kalkbrenner, the fam- 
ous pupil of Clementi, one of the creators 
of modern piano technic. About the same 
time Chopin came to Paris also to benelit 
by Kalkbrenner’s councils. The reception 
awarded the two differed very greatly. 
Although Chopin was very nervous he had 
hardly played a few bars before Kalkbren 
ner stopped him to tell him there could be 
no question of lessons between them, as 
Chopin was already a master. Kalkbren- 
ner, on the other hand, was not oversatis 
fied with Peru. He thought he played too 
freely, with too fantastic an interpreta- 
tion, and one day told Chopin: “You like 
this young fellow; make him work,” and 
thus Peru, then about fifteen, became Cho- 
pin’s pupil. 





King’s Chapel Quartet in “The Divan” 


Boston, Dec. 11.—An interesting meet- 
ing of the Harvard Musical Association ot 
the season was held last week when mem- 
bers of the King’s Chapel Quartet Mrs. 
Rice, soprano; Mrs. Bertha Cushing ( hild, 
contralto; Benjamin E. Berry, tenor, and 
Earl Cartright, baritone—gave a stirring 
performance of Huhn’s “The Divan. Phe 
singers produced a pleasing effect with this 
interesting work. Mr. Berry has received 
an appointment as tenor at Grace Church, 
New York, to fill the position Dan Beddoe 
has held for several seasons. Both Mr. 
Berry and Mr. Cartwright were former 
pupils of Stephen Townsend, the Boston 
teacher. DD: be Be 
Yvonne de Treville Coming in January 

Yvonne de Treville, the coloratura so- 
prano who has been singing in all the im- 
portant opera houses of Europe tor several 
years, will arrive in this country early in 
January for concert tour under the man- 
agement of R. E Johnston. Treville has 
had exceptional experience as an opera 
singer; she has sung in opera in all lan- 
guages, even in the Russian tongue, and is 
very popular in St. Petersburg, trom which 
place she comes direct to this country. 





Spanish Success for American Singer 

30ston, Dec. 11.—Beatrice Wheeler, the 
mezzo soprano of the Royal Opera, Madrid, 
Spain, expects to sing in a much larger 
list of operas than last season, which was 
her first at the Royal Opera. She opened 





CHARLES 


HARCREAVES 


TENOR 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Address 139 W. 934 St., NEW YORK 





“ 


her season, November 11, in “Gétterdim- 
merung,” and followed with performances 
of “Faust,” “Loro del Reino,’ “Die Wal- 
kure,” “Siegfried,” and a new opera by 
Senor Alfano, “The Resurrection.” She 
has been meeting with the same success as 
attended her operatic work a number of 
seasons past in Italy and other parts of 
Ikurope. She possesses the art of acting 
as well as of singing, and being an Ameri- 
can girl, whose education in music was 
founded in this country, should be singing 
in the opera houses here. i. Ean Bos 


Interesting Concert Presents Edith 


Castle 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Dec. 11.—Edith 
Castle, the Boston contralto, with Mrs. 
Dudley T. Fitts, accompanist, gave a con- 
cert at the December meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution last week, 
presenting the following  well-arranged 
program: 


“Fior di dolcezza Sei,” Valle de Paz; ‘Mimi 
Pinson,’’ Leoncavallo; ‘Fussreise,’”’ Hugo Wolf: 
“Serenade,” Brahms; ‘‘Waldensamkeit,” Raggar; 
““Morgan Hymn,’ Henschel; Sayonara, Japanese 
Cycle, Cadman, (1) “I Saw Thee First When 
Cherries Bloomed,” (2) “At the Feast of the 
Dead,” (3) ‘All My Heart Is Ashes,’’ (4) “The 
Wild Dove Cries on Fleeting Wing’; (a) ‘Sous 
les Oranges,” Holmes; (b) “Berceuse,” Humper- 
dinck; ‘‘Vous dansez, marquise,’? Lemaire; ‘Ah, 
Love But a Day,” Beach: “The Bee,” Godard: 
“When the Night Comes,’”’ Child Song: “Dearest,” 
Ilomer; “The Rose Leans Over the Pool,” Chad 


wick, 
Miss Castle was in excellent voice and 
sang with her usual grace and finish. 
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CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
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Presents Elgar’s Violin Concerto for 
First Time in America 
Management 
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GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


Touring South in January, Southwest and Coast February, Canada in March 
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FREE WINTER CONCERTS FOR NEW YORK 

A series of free symphonic concerts, with soloists, as 
announced in MusicaAL AMERICA of last week, is to be 
given in New York during the present Winter under 
the the 


Normal College, the auditoriums of the Normal Col- 


direction of the Department of Music of 


lege, City College, and various high schools being used 
for this purpose. To defray the expenses of the under- 
taking the New York World has contributed $10,000. 

This undertaking is an evident outcome of the un- 
productive hearing on public music held at Comptroller 
Prendergast’s office in the early part of the Summer 
of 1910. Mr. Prendergast and Park Commissioner 
Stover had been appointed a committee to hear various 
plans which were to be proposed, involving an appro- 
priation from the city for the purpose of providing 
municipal concerts* throughout the year. Of such 
plans there were four. The Board of Education offered 
a plan practically identical with that of the present 
Winter’s undertaking. The president of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts a plan whereby the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra should be constituted a 
municipal symphony orchestra and concerts given in 
the armories. Morris Brown, of the Federated Union, 
sought to have a continuation of the municipal con- 
certs such as were given Summers by the New York 
Park Department, and favored any plan which in- 
volved the continuous engagement’ of musicians. 
Nahan Franko also had a plan. No report was made 
by the committee recommending any one of these 
plans, and a decision of the matter was postponed. 

The Board of Education, with no intention appar- 
ently of being thus headed off, has discovered another 
means of progress, namely, to obtain the backing of a 
newspaper avowedly espousing the cause of the people, 
and which will naturally have the credit of fathering 
such a benefaction. 

This movement for orchestral concerts for the people 
should be supported by the city, which has had a re- 
markable object lesson regarding the popular love of 
orchestral music in the Central Park and other Sum- 
mer municipal concerts in New York. The public has 
access to collections of great paintings and great 
works of literature, and the same should be true of 
music. The inaugurators of the present undertaking 
apparently hope to show the city the virtue of doing 
this thing, and in the particular way which is now to 
be undertaken under the auspices of the Normal Col- 
This appears from the statement by Professor 


proposed 


lege. 


Fleck, of the Normal College, as quoted in MusiIcaL 
AMERICA, that 
If the city will next year follow the example set by the 
World, it will be my aim to establish an orchestra which 


shall be virtually owned by the citizens of New York 
through their city government, etc. 


When the matter came up at the public hearing last 
year there was some feeling that such a plan as that 
proposed by the Board of Education would assume too 
academic a character, and would fail of becoming the 
great popular function which municipal concerts 
should be. Nevertheless, any adequate progressive 
action in the matter is to be welcomed. 

When the question of spending the city’s money 
comes to an issue it will undoubtedly be necessary to 
have another public hearing, and it is probable that 
when that occurs there will be more than one idea 
again advanced as to how the matter ought to be con- 
ducted, and more than one plan proposed. 

The matter is one which should not be settled with- 
out a thorough inquiry into its merits and methods. 
The World, meanwhile, is to be highly commended for 
its practical action for the spread of high-class music 
for the people. 





CRITIC’S STATUS BELOW PAR 


MusicaAL AMERICA last week gave an account of the 
protest made by members of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, of which Leopold Stokowski is conductor, 
against what they stated was the injustice and prejudice 
of a local critic. 

The fundamental difficulty with musical criticism in 
America is that the profession of criticism does not 
command a sufficient emolument for the critic’s regular 
work in attendance at musical events. He is not paid 
enough to provide him with an adequate living, and he 
is therefore obliged to engage in other work. If this 
other work were something entirely removed from the 
sphere in which he serves as a critic the difficulty 
would not be so great. As it is, the critic must ordi- 
narily take up some other work which touches at 
various points his affairs as a critic, such as concert or 
festival management, press work for certain artists, 
musical organizations, etc. In the present case the 


impeached critic is interested in the management of 


the Cincinnati biennial festival, of which Mr. Van der 
Stucken is the conductor, while the Symphony Orches- 
tra is conducted by Mr. Stokowski. 

It is not easy to call for the upholding of the dignity 
of the critic from an intellectual and moral point of 
view when that dignity is as fundamentally below par 
from the financial standpoint. The unfortunate condi- 
tion of musical criticism in America is bound to lead 
to just such difficulties as the present one in Cincin- 
nati, and the recent one in New York involving a per- 
sistent attack upon Mr. Mahler, and which latter case 
is cited in the letter signed by the players of the Cin- 
cinnati orchestra as something which ought not to be 
allowed in Cincinnati. 

When the evil presents itself, however, it is right 
that the critic should be challenged, for public mis- 
representation is something which is not to be tol- 
erated in the musical world. The discussions which 
must ensue upon such events are likely to bring the 
truth of the situation to light, and may lead to the 
taking of steps which will remedy these matters in the 
future, and place the critic, if critic there must be, upon 
a more independent and self-respecting basis. 

Mr. Stokowski is a very highly gifted conductor, and 
it must certainly be supposed that any persistent be- 
littling of his capacities must represent a positive in- 
justice. Any disturbance will be welcomed which 
helps to clarify the murky problem of musical criti- 
cism in America, and to lend some dignity to the 
profession. 





THE BOOSTING OF BRAHMS 


The press reviews of the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in New York last week empha- 
sized the fact that a certain group of New York critics 
seems to be engaged in an attempt to maintain the 
reputation of Brahms at a height from which it has, 
for a number of years, been persistently slipping down. 
It is a hopeless task. And yet the devotees of Brahms 
need not be entirely inconsolable. There is a level, 
and something more than a respectable one, below 
which the reputation of Brahms cannot fall, because of 
the genuineness of certain aspects of his achievement. 

Brahms was an exquisite, though not an impassioned, 
lyrist, and he had extraordinary capacity for thematic 
development. His symphonic movements are not sym- 
phonic conceptions in the sense of human passion or 
vision demanding the symphonic form for their revela- 
tion. They are lyrics expanded with unprecedented 
skill in formal thematic development, and given sym- 
phonic semblance by passages of a pompous nature, 
supposed to be in accordance with the symphonic style 
of writing. 





In other words, there are in Brahms’s symphonies 
the element of both sincerity and bluff. Brahms’s 
message is the lyrist’s message, not the symphonist’s. 
The symphonies are lyrics plus stupendous formal de- 
velopment. They are without further raison d’étre as 
symphonies. Any effort to uphold Brahms as a suc- 
cessor of Beethoven,-or as a man of greatly noble and 
exalted spirit, is foredoomed to failure. The sym- 
phonies which impressed the musical world so greatly 
with their semblance of profundity a few years back 
sound old-worldish and musty to-day. Their length 
is disproportionate to their height. 





Liszt’s Views of the Music of His Later Days 


{ Moriz in Die Zeit (Vienna), 
in The Etude.) 

Of the music of his later days, Liszt took great interest 
in the new Russian school because of the new paths in 
harmony and instrumentation which these masters were 
making. He recognized the great ability of Saint-Saéns 
and predicted great things for him as an organist. He 
believed Rubinstein to have great inventive force, but 
thought that he was too careless and superficial. When- 
ever he heard the compositions of the Russian master he 
used to say, “We are not geniuses, we all must work.” 
Of Brahms he said, “He is unfaltering and wholesome.” 
Of the Paganini variations he said in praising their poly- 
rhythmic structure, “They are much later than my own 
variations, and therefore the composer has profited by 
the advances made in this time.” Shortly thereafter, be- 
fore leaving upon a tour, he played me the second Dance 
Arabesque of Joseffy, which he admired very much, and 
upon which he improvised a counter theme. He was 
always very modest about his playing and said, “They 
have always exaggerated my ability a little.” 


Rosenthal translated 
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Ernesto Consolo, His Boys and Their Pet 


_ One of the most interesting pianists now in America 
is Ernesto Consolo, who spends his Summers at his 
villa at Lugano, Switzerland. He is seen here with his 
two sons, Geradro (right) and Giuliano (left) and their 
dog, a pet that they value highly. 


_ Toye—Namara-Toye, the young American soprano, 
is singing in England for the few weeks before she sails 
for America, entertaining the guests at the shooting 
parties of the lovers of this English sport. 


Kubelik—Jan Kubelik, the violinist, was so struck 
with the remarkable growth and prosperity of Winni- 
peg, Man., during his recent visit there that he pur- 
chased real estate to the value of $65,000. 


: Sylva—Marguerita Sylva, who gave up grand opera 
for light opera this season, is likely sooner or later to 
make a further and more radical change. She recently 
told an interviewer that she had an ambition to go on 
the dramatic stage and that in the fulfillment of this 
desire she would probably give up singing altogether 
after next season. 

Griswold—When Henry W. Savage presented “Parsi- 
fal” in English six or eight years ago his Gurnemanz 
was Putnam Griswold, now of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Later this cost Mr. uriswold an engagement at Bay- 
reuth. “Cosima Wagner wanted me to sing a role at 
Bayreuth,” says Mr. Griswold, “but I thought it better 
to tell her that I had sung for Savage before some one 
else had a chance to tell her. The moment I mentioned 
the subject the good woman turned her back on me 
and walked away. I knew Siegfried Wagner, and twice 
afterward he broached the matter of engaging me to 
his mother, but she would never hear of it.” . 


_ Martin—Of Riccardo Martin’s student days in Paris 
interesting stories are told by Robert Warwick, the 
light opera singer, who was one of the Metropolitan 
tenor’s student comrades. “Martin was the most in- 
dustrious artist I ever met in any profession,” relates 
Mr. Warwick. “I have known him to get up at five 
o’clock in the morning to try his voice. He had a 
hobby for carpentry also, and would often work at this 
simply to keep from singing too continually and per- 
haps straining his voice. I remember that he spent a 
great deal of time working on an immense arm chair 
which he first built and then began to inlay with elabo- 
rate designs. When he found he was singing too much 
he would get busy and inlay another side of that chair.” 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD AS “BRUNNHILDE” IN “DIE WALKURE ” 
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MATZENAUER, | the 

great contralto, who has been pro- 
nounced the one and only successor to 
Schumann-Heink, has undoubtedly the vo- 
cal and histrionic ability to stir her audi- 
ence to the deepest depths of emotion; and 
in the hope of being thus stirred I sought 


ARGARETE 





Viafora’s Version of Dinh Gilly, in 


“Armide” 


her out for a bit of an interview for my 
column. 

[ underwent the regular course of emo- 
tions preceding an interview, which, like 
interviews with all great artists, was post- 
poned several times, but finally succeeded 
in reaching the coveted goal—the prima 
donna’s reception room. I was received by 
“Lady,” the prima donna’s amiable dachs- 
hund, who was evidently sent out to look 
me over. He did that in true dog fashion, 
and very conscientiously, for his fine nose 
detected at once the lover and protector of 
[I was pronounced a “capital fellow” 
by “Lady” (hm, I wish that dog’s name 
was a plural!) After this, I underwent a 
thorough cross-examination at the hands 
of Madame’s amiable private secretary, 
who chatted, however, so entertainingly 
that my waiting seemed very short indeed. 
Then the prima donna appeared, in a dream 
of a morning gown, a vision of white and 
pink silk, and exquisite lace. 

When I explained the object of my visit, 
her smile vanished. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “that I cannot 
give you an anecdote or relate anything 
humorous of my career. There are many 
little things which make us laugh for the 
moment, but we forget them all too quickly. 
And as far as I am concerned, 1 don’t re- 
call anything that might interest your pub- 
lic. Besides, anything that happens to me 
seems to have a touch of sadness in it, or 
turns out badly. 

“Now, for instance, I remember a Sun- 
day performance which would have been 
especially interesting, had it not been for 
a little incident which, I suppose, you 
would call humorous. We were all ready 
for the performance, made up, costumed 
and the audience in its seats. The signal 


dogs. 
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Taking Curtain Calls with Matzenauer—The 
Temptation of ‘“Parsifal”—One on Dr. 
Strauss—The Turk and the Italian in a 
Battle of Courtesy 


for the curtain was given—but it did not 
go up. Something had gone wrong with 
the machinery, everybody consulted every- 
body else, but no one could solve the 
mystery. The curtain would not budge. 
Being Sunday it was impossible to find, or 
induce, any workman to remove the ob- 
stacle or remedy the defect, and the per- 
formance had to be abandoned. We sued 
the manager for our compensation because 
we were all ready and made up, but the 
courts decided that we were not entitled to 
compensation for work not performed. I 
do not think that makes a good anecdote, 
do you?” Madame asked her secretary. 

“But,” replied the secretary, who evi- 
dently had the best intentions of helping 
me to some material, “don’t you remember 
the Wotan who always would come out 
with you?” 


“Oh, yes, yes,” said Madame, and be- 
came very animated, “that was really 
funny. You know our Wotan was always 


sung by Feinhals, but that night he was ill 
and the management had to telegraph to 
Leipzig for another Wotan. I forget his 
name but that does not make much differ- 
ence. It was a miserable evening, and I 
was not much pleased with his support and 
the public seemed to share my opinion; the 
first curtain calls I shared with Votan, and 
the public persisted in applauding, evidently 
intending to single me out. But our Wo- 
tan with equal persistence hung on to me 
and bowed his thanks to the public. He 
came out with me at least twenty times 
although there were loud voices in the 
audience who yelled ‘We don’t want you, 


we want Mme. Matzenauer!’ He just 
wouldn’t understand! Finally someone 
told him that I was very tired and had 


gone home, and then he went to his dress- 
ing room and left me to acknowledge five 
more curtain calls alone!” 

*k * x 


SEEMED to have been in good luck on 

that day because immediately after- 
wards I collared M:. Hertz, the Wagnerian 
conducter, and cornered him for a little 
story, which he dia not feel in a mood to 
tell, since on the evetiing before everything 
had gone wrong with the Thanksgiving 
performance of “Parsifal.” 

“Honestly,” he said, “if I were to tell 
people what I thought during those minutes 
they would not believe me. I did not knew 
what had happened on the stage because I 
could not see from my desk that something 
had gone wrong with the scenery and | 
only knew that Parsifal was on the dark 
stage all alone there with about thirty 
pretty women, and I was so afraid that he 
might yield to temptation! 

“But I really haven’t any story for you. 
The rehearsals are a serious matter with 
me and seldom anything funny happens, but 
now that I come to think of it here is 
something for you. Jadlowker was sing- 
ing the other day in ‘Lohengrin’ addressing 
Elsa with a rather long-drawn-out ‘Ich 
liebe Dich.’ 


“T couldn’t help saying to him: ‘My dear 
Mr. Jadlowker, in this country we doen't 


love as long as all that!’” 
D»*: RICHARD STRAUSS, during one 
of the rehearsals of his “Elektra” be- 
fore its first production in Dresden, found 
difficulties in bringing out a certain passage. 
The trumpets had made some blunder and 
Dr. Strauss signalled for a repetition. Then 
the trumpets were ordered to play alone. 
Same blunder. Strauss was furious: 
“What in thunder de you mean, you 
blockheads. Can’t you play that correctly?” 
“Ach, Herr Generalmusikdirektor,’ ven- 
tured one of the men with apologetic smile, 
“you must excuse me, but that passage 
never did come out well in ‘Tristan’ either.” 
Tableau ! 


x * x 


ok * * 


HE other day I had luncheon at Mar- 
tin’s. These things do happen to poor 
reporters once in a while, of course, pro- 
vided we are invited! That day I| hap- 
pened to be the guest of one of our most 
polished and prominent Italian artists who 
is known to be a stickler for etiquette. 
Can you guess who? 
At the table next to ours was a grave 
personage, the Turkish consul-general, and, 
strange coincidence, he was being waited 








piano or violin. 


Tone-coloration is 
tinctive quality. 


plest composition. 
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upon with utmost courtesy and attention by 
an Italian waiter. The consul-general was 
most gracious in giving his orders in suave 
and gentle tones, and nothing in the man 
ner of his diplomatic highness was sugges 
tive of the little differences of opinion ex- 
isting at present between the two countries. 
My Italian friend grasped the situation in 
a glance, and, not to be outdone in cour 
tesy and politeness, he summoned at 
the head waiter. 

“Tl express the wish,” he said, “that our 
coffee be served by your Turkish sahib, the 
special coffee-maker.” Whereupon that be- 
turbaned Oriental arrived with his coffee 
and a few salamaleks and received, with 
a deep bow, the royal tip bestowed upon 
him by my gracious friend. 

If we had not been at the end of our 
luncheon I believe my friend would have 
actually invited the Turkish consul to have 
some spaghetti with us! 


once 


* ss 


WONDER who invented that expression 

“Damning with faint praise.” It cer- 
tainly seems to me that it requires a great 
deal of diplomacy to be able to do that 
But the other day I actually read a criti 
cism in one of our dailies that was so dip 
lomatic that I would rather call it “prais 
ing with faint damns.” 


* * k 
AST WEEK I was presented to three 
singing teachers who were all three 
“only exponents” of the “only Lamperti 


method.” Well, well, well! One was Mrs. 
Ratcliffe Caperton, the other Lena Doria 
Devine, and the third an unknown but suc- 
cessful teacher over in Brooklyn. 


They say that great men, like great 
events, cast their shadow before them. 
Well, sometimes that shadow follows in- 


stead of preceding them, and to judge from 
the size of these three shadows—Great 
Scott! what a big, stout man that Lam- 
perti must have been! 

By the way, here is actually one teacher 
in town who is the only pupil, beg pardon, 
representative, I meant to say, of the great 
Leschetizky—the only! 

; WIELICH 


LUDWIG 


Germany’s second Brahms Festival will 


PELTED WITH FLOWERS. 


Nashville Home Folks Warmly Welcome 
Kitty Cheatham 


NASHVILLE, Dec. 4.—At 
ater a crowded house assembled recently 
to enjoy one of Kitty Cheatham’s enter 
tainments. Miss Cheatham has become fa 
mous in Europe and America as a diseuse, 
and it was with intense interest and gen- 
uine affection that her home people greeted 
her, and with great pride they realized her 
charm. With much sprightliness of mind 
and an unusual amount of grace and re 
finement of manner she held and pleased 
her audience as only Kitty Cheatham could. 
Following each number of her afternoun 
program she was showered with flowers 
and applause. 

Miss Cheatham is a member of one of the 
oldest and most prominent families in this 
city and her family connections and friends 
alone filled the main auditorium and boxes 
of the theater. 

The afternoon followine her appearance 
she was the honor-guest at a reception at- 
tended by the elite of Nashville. 

L. N. E. 


the Vendome The 


Marum Quartet’s First Concert 


The first concert of its regular season 
was given by the Marum Quartet the eve 
ning of December 7 at Cooper Union, New 
York, and was heard by a good-sized and 
appreciative audience. This is an organiza 
tion of considerable ability, and its work 
shows the result of careful and serious 
practice. The first program was given in 
a finished, musicianly manner, and included 
quartets by Haydn and Tschaikowsky and 
a Grieg sonata. 


Grand Opera for Hartford 


HARTFORD, ConN., Dec. 0. 
have a night of grand 
Boston Opera Company 
“Aida” or Bizet’s 
March 12. It had been honed that Mme 
Tetrazzini could be induced to come to 
Hartford, but this she has refused to do 
Carmen Melis, Maria Gay and Edmond 
Clément are the three stars who will be in 


Hartford will 
when the 
sing Verdi’s 
the evening of 


opera 
will 
“Carmen” 
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MAKING A BEETHOVEN PROGRAM 





[Eugene d’Albert in The Etude.) 

F two or three are chosen they should be 
different in character, and thus supple- 
ment each other. For instance, the sonata 
op. 57 (F minor) with the “Eroica” varia- 
tions, or the sonata op. 31, No. 3, with the 
two G major rondos. With the sonata op. 
53 (C major) the sonata “Appassionata” 
can be played, and of the last sonatas op. 
110 (A-flat major) and op. 111 (C minor) 
go very well together. The “Hammer- 
clavier” sonata is not at all suitable for 
the concert room, for only a small circle of 
hearers are qualified to follow the sublime, 
noble lines of the slow movement. Op. IOI 
goes well with op. III; op. 109 does not 
answer particularly well for the concert 
room, although there is no objection to its 
being played in connection with op. 110 or 
op. 111. Three smaller sonatas may also be 
played together, e. g.: Op. 13, op. 27, No. 2, 
and op. 28 or op. 31, No. 2. The sonata 
op. 90 (E minor) may also be played in 
connection with another, e. g., with the 
sonata op. 53 (C major ) or with op. 57 
(F minor). The sonatas op. 10, op. 22, as 
well as op. 31, No. 1 (G major), are not 
well adapted to the concert room. Op. 81a 

(E-flat major) is best heard by itself. 
For a Beethoven number alone, however, 


a mingling of sonatas and variations, or of 
sonatas and smaller pieces is most to be 
recommended. The C minor variations are 
excellent to open a program. Then the 
sonata op. 53 may be played, but it must 
be followed by something from a different 
composer. This, however, should not be 
Chopin—it needs a transition like Schu- 
bert or Schumann. It need not be a law 
that Beethoven should be placed at the be- 
ginning of the program, although it is 
judicious not to leave such serious music 
too late in the course of a concert. At all 
events, the last sonatas should be played at 
the beginning. The sonata “Appassionata,” 
with its flood of passion and its outwardly 
effective treatment, is well suited for the 
middle of a program. 

It frequently happens that a concert 
opens with a composition by Bach which 
is followed by a Beethoven sonata. Such 
an arrangement, on the whole, is not great- 
ly to be recommended, because it has 
already assumed the appearance of a cut 
and dried pattern. Then, too, one should 
have regard to the character of the pieces 
rather than to their chronological sequence. 
In any case the program should not be too 
long—an hour and a half is ample time. 
Care should be taken not to weary the 
audience. 





EVERYTHING IN TORONTO 
EXCEPTING GRAND OPERA 


All Other Branches of Music Making 
Unprecedented Progress and Opera 
May Come Later 


Toronto, Dec. 11.—The inevitable lull in 
musical activity incident to the Christmas 
season has reduced the usual number of 
recitals and public concerts here. There 
is plenty of evidence, however, that the 
season just entered upon will be unprece- 
dented in all departments of music. Such 
a belief was most cheeringly expressed to 
Musica, AMERICA by Dr. A. S. Vogt, con- 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, To- 
ronto’s most important organization. 

“We have absolutely everything in To- 
ronto except grand opera and I believe 
we are ready for that,” said Dr. Vogt. ,“It 
may be attained through co-operation with 
the Montreal Opera Company, the estab- 
lishment of which is one of the most 
significant factors in Canadian musical 
development.” 

Since last season the Toronto Symphony 
Orche ‘stra has made real progress and this 
year’s programs are made up of works of 
exceptional import. The scheme followed 
is to devote each concert to a single com- 
poser and the public has responded to the 
idea with eagerness. 

A cloud was cast over the orchestra 
membership and-the music loving public 
last week by the sudden death of Mrs. 
Frank S. Welsman, wife of the young 
conductor. In consequence the concert 
dated for Wednesday of this week, with 
Arthur Friedheim in a Liszt program was 
indefinitely postponed. 

The ambitious designs of Dr. Edward 
Broome in the field of oratorio are meet- 
ing with excellent success. At the first 
concert of the Oratorio Society to be 
given in January, he is to have the co-op- 


eration of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Josef Stransky, and sev- 
eral fine soloists. 


The Ontario Guild of the American Guild 
of Organists is considering seriously the 
question of the standardization of the or- 
gan consoles. The leading Canadian build- 
ers have expressed a desire to be advised 
by the Guild regarding this important fea- 
ture of organ construction. Among recent 
additions to the Oratorio chapter are Ot- 
tawa, St. Catharines, Owen Sound, and 
Toronto organists. 

Arthur Blakely, for many years organist 
of the Sherbourne Street Methodist Church 


and one of the first organists in Canada, 
has moved to Pasadena, Cal., to accept 
a post. 


Close upon 600 performers will be em- 
ployed in the Mendelssohn Choir’s pro- 
duction in February next of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
sentimental masterpiece, “The New Life,’ 
and Berlioz’s “Te Deum.” The 600 are 
made up of the Thomas Orchestra of 
ninety men, the adult chorus of about 240 
and a children’s chorus of 260, and soloists 


of the first rank. 
Margaret Vereker. an English soprano, 
sang to a small audience in Massey Hall 


recently, the great size of the auditorium 
providing a poor opportunity for a voice 
of limited power. The Hambourg Trio, 
consisting of Jan Hambourg, violinist, Paul 
Hahn, ’cellist, and Richard Tattersall, 
pianist, scored genuinely. 

The Flonzaley Quartet won the hearty 
approbation of an audience of five hundred 
recently. However, despite the wide repu- 
tation of the Flonzaleys there has grown 
up a large and increasing following for 
the Toronto String Quartet that will admit 
for the local group no rivals on this con- 
tinent. The critics are likewise coming to 
reflect such a view. 

The building of the Foresters’ Hall 
this season has provided musical societies 


and individual recitalists a new and im: 
proved auditorium for audiences under 
one thousand people. R. B. 





De Pachmann in Providence 


ProvipENCE, Dec. 5.—Vladimir de Pach- 
mann, the pianist, drew a large audience at 
the opening concert of the Students’ Course 
arranged by the Providence Musical Asso- 
ciation. It is several years since this fa- 
mous artist has favored Providence with a 
visit. His program was varied, opening 
with Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 53, which he 
played in a masterly manner. His Chopin 
group was played with a delicacy and 
warmth that charmed the audience and 
brought forth thunderous applause. After 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” he gave 
Liszt’s “Mazurka Brillante’ and ‘“Taran- 
tella Venezia et Napoli” in C Minor, with 
his usual wonderful touch, full of power 
and energy and showing a sensitive and 
commanding temperament. G. F. H. 





First of “Chansons en Crinoline” Series 


Given 

A large and fashionable gathering was 
present at the first of the series of ‘“Chan- 
sons en Crinoline” musical mornings at the 
Plaza, New York, December 7. This is 
the second season of the affairs inau- 
gurated by Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth last 
Winter. The program was given over for 
the most part to Russian folk music and 
the performers dressed in the costumes of 
the periods represented. The Balalaika 
Orchestra and a quartet of singers fur- 
nished the music and Lydia Lopoukowa 
executed several solo dances. 





Two Boy Prodigies Give Concert 


HARTFORD, Dec. 9.—Pepito Arriola, the 
boy pianist, played at the Parsons Theater 
last week. He gracefully acknowledged 
the clapping of gloved hands which greeted 
him. Master Wallace Lawrence, the boy 
soprano of the Church of All Angels, New 
York, who assisted Pepito, sang with good 
effect. The program, especially that of 
Pepito, was ambitious. Ww. a 


R. E. Johnston has placed many of his 
artists with all the musical clubs of New 
York this season. Every artist on his list 
is booked to appear with one or more of 
the following clubs in this city: the Prog- 
ress Club, Columbia Club, Rubinstein Club, 
Mozart Society, Liederkranz and the Tues- 
day Salons. 
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Bayreuth to Levy Tax on Festival Profits—Advertising ‘‘Scoop”’ 
for Sevcik in London—Prussian Royalty Ignores “The Rose 
Cavalier’”’—Dr. Neitzel Analyzes Humor in Music on Basis 
of Liquor Preferences—Berlin Stern Conservatory to Have 
Sister Institution in Munich 








EXT Summer the municipality of Bay- 
reuth is going to levy a tax on the 
receipts of the Bayreuth Festival. The tax 
will amount to one mark (approximately 
twenty-five cents) on every ticket sold, and 
as the Festival House has a capacity of 


1,400, and there are twenty perform- 
ances given during the Summer, a tidy 
little sum will be diverted for the city’s 


purposes. Of the $7,000 thus obtained one- 
half will be turned into the municipal poor 
fund, the other half will be applied to 
the expense of heating and lighting the 
Bayreuth Opera House, which, of course, 
is entirely distinct from the Wagnvr Fes- 
tival Theater. 

Possibly it was this decision of the town 
fathers that prompted Frau Cosima and 
Siegfried to raise the tariff for next year’s 
festival, and when they found the jump 
from the hitherto invariable twenty marks 
to the twenty-one necessary to avoid munic- 
ipal reduction of their profits appealed to 
their imagination, they quite logically 
agreed that twenty-five marks ($6.25) 
would make an even more potent appeal. 
On the other hand, it may not have been 
until after the Wagners had announced 
the new festival fee that the city de- 
termined to appropriate a share of their 
profits. In any case, the $7,000 will hardly 
be surrendered ungrudginely. 

Rumor insists that Dr. Hans Richter is 
much in earnest over his projected school 
for conductors. Bayreuth has officially met 
him more than half we it is said, by 
placing local headquarters at his service for 
the purpose, and now it is believed that the 
school will be opened in the early future. 

* * x 

EVCIK and his disciples are literally 
laying siege to London these mid-De- 
cember days. The Bohemian violin peda- 
gogue brought an even half-dozen of his 
pupils from the Imperial Academy of Music 
in Vicnna to play under his baton at 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday of this week, and 
all six came armed with programs for indi- 
vidual concerts on the successive days fol 
lowing the first joint appearance and formal 
“coming out.” What a superb advertising 
scheme! Hats off to the astute Mr. Sevcik! 
Will Leopold Auer, his most formidable 
competitor for youthful talents, act on the 

suggestion? 

No two of the six young Sevcikites now 
storming London are of the same national- 
ity. One of them, David Hochstein, was 
born in New York, and laid the founda- 
tion of his musical training here. Last July 
he won the Austrian Government’s prize of 
$160 in the Master-School at the Imperial 
institution in Vienna. Another of them, 
Frank Williams, hails from Toronto, Can- 
ada, and studied in New York with Max 
Bendix, Richard Arnold and Hugo Riesen- 
feld before going to Sevcik two years ago. 
He plays sonatas by Nardini, Max Reger 
and Brahms at his concert on Friday of this 
week. 

Then there is Vladimir Resnikoff,a young 
Russian who has made concert tours in his 
own country and Italy, and Rosa Ehrlich, 
a Galician born in Constantinople only fif- 


teen years ago. Daisy Kennedy, an Aus 
tralian girl from Burra Burra, a mining 
town north of Adelaide, is of Irish and 
Scotch parentage. It was Jan Kubelik’s 


encouragement and advice that sent her to 
Europe and Sevcik. 

The last of the series of concerts will 
Ye given next Wednesday by Nora Dues- 
erg, of Vienna, the daughter of a violin- 
ist, August Duesberg, and a pianist, Natalie 
Duesberg. At this concert she will intro- 
duce a new “damper” invented by her 
father, a contrivance fitted to the violin by 
means of which the performer may “damp” 
or mute the tone while playing. 


} 
} 
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UMOR in music as the subject of his 
lecture in London the other day gave 

Dr. Otto Neitzel an opportunity to enunci- 
ate a theory rich in possibilities for endless 
discussion. “Humor” and “liquor,” he ob- 











spiegel” and “The Rose Cavalier.” From 
one theme in “La Rameau,” which he 
dubbed the “broom-sweeping” or “carpet- 
beating” motif, Dr. Neitzel inferred that 
Madame Rameau was addicted to house 
cleaning. 

His passing reference to Couperin’s “Les 
Folies Frangaises” prompted the question, 
Why consider “program music” a modern 
innovation? This series of little silhou- 
ettes descriptive of objects and situations 
essentially Parisian is furnished with quaint 
little explanations and directions by the 
composer. The first Masque, for example, 
is entitled Virginity—‘Domino couleur 
d’invisible: character of piece most simple, 
not disturbed by any solicitude of heart.” 
Then, “Pudeur, Domino de Rose, candid, 
open, but ‘missish,’ not daring to lift the 
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Richard Strauss and Two Principals in Berlin Production of “The Rose Cavalier” 


From left to right: Lola Artot de 
Frieda Hempel as the Marschallin. As 


German centers to hear the most recent 


Padilla as Octavian; 


Strauss 


Richard Strauss and 
Jerlin is the last of the larger 
music drama. “The Rose Cava- 


usual, 


lier” as produced at the Berlin Royal Opera bids fair to prove a box-office success 
throughout the season, especially as it admittedly exceeds in general excellence 


all previous productions of the work. 





served, have the same meaning. Accord- 
ing to an old superstition, the Greek and 
Roman peoples fancied that the mental 
equilibrium, and especially the creating of 
humorous moods, were dependent upon 
the sufficient infusion of liquors into the 
human body. 

“I, like you, am a fanatical upholder of 
temperance,” said the Cologne critic to his 
English audience, “but I cannot deny that 
liquors have, and have had, a certain in 
fluence upon humor in music, to such a de- 
cree that even the sort of drinks may be 
recognized from the piece. Parisian rococo, 
composers liked a good Bordeaux, Beetho- 
ven preferred the Rhine wine of his native 
country. Modern composers drink all pell- 
mell, and such is their music. I confess to 
having written my ‘Oyster Gavotte’ after 
having emptied a bottle or two of Pom- 
mery, with friends, and the great Reger 
adores beer!” An English reviewer hopes 
this will not inspire young composers to 
experiment on themselves by so mixing 
their drinks as to make cacophony even 
more cacaphonous. 

Dr. Neitzel’s examples of humor 1n music 
included the tale of a cat walking along 
the black keys of the pianoforte which in- 
spired Scarlatti to write his “Cat’s Fugue” ; 
the portrait drawn by Rameau of his wife 
in “the repetition of the same note, the 
self-conscious rising of the passage” in “La 
Rameau,” indicating Madame Rameau to 
be “a vigorous, muscular, most correct per- 
son, who plays first violin in the house” ; 
RBeethoven’s “Rage Over the Lost Penny” 
the lecturer’s “Oyster Gavotte”; Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque,” and the two Reger “Humor 


esques”; Richard Strauss’s “Till Eulen 


eyes.” The Domino of Ardor—a little 
group of lady-killers—is pinkish; that of 
Hope is green; of Languor, violet, and so 
on, 

* * * 

EITHER Kaiser nor Kaiserin nor any 

other member of the Hohenzollern fam- 
ily accorded personal recognition to the 
Berlin premiére of “Thé Rose Cavalier.” 
The roval box “stared in aristocratic va- 
cancy throughout the evening,” says the 
report. Nevertheless, local interest in the 
work has been freshly whetted by this, the 
best performance it has received anywhere 
thus far, according to the general verdict, 
and the royal proprietor of the institution 
may yet have occasion to feel grateful 
to Strauss before the season is out for the 
salutary effect of his opéra comique upon 
the house’s deficit. 

To Dr. Karl Muck, for his masterful 
handling of the orchestra and the ensemble 
in general, is conceded the lion’s share of 
the credit for the excellence of the pro 
duction. Of the principals the outstanding 
successes were the Marschallin of Frieda 
Hempel, the Lerchenau of that admirable 
artist, Paul Knipfer, and the Faninal of 
Baptist Hoffmann. Carl Jorn did not dis- 
dain to sing the miniature role of the 
Italian singer in an opera that scarcely rec- 
ognizes tenors. 

Lola Artét de Padilla’s voice proved 
rather too delicate for Octavian. This part 
was coveted by at least three other mem 
bers of the company, among them Margaret 
Oter, who, feeling herself slighted by not 
being pressed into service for the premieére, 
demanded her release from her contract on 
the nominal grounds of not having enough 


to do. This was refused her by the In- 
tendant and so her dreams of American ad- 
venture must remain unfulfilled yet a while 

Paul Schwers, of the Allgemeine Musik- 
seitung, hopes for a speedy recovery for 
Strauss from the “literary infection” of 
which he has been a victim through the in- 
fluence of Oscar Wilde and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, and that someone may be 
found to provide him with a well-adapted 
and effective opera “book.” 

* *k x 

BSENCES from her company, first of 

a week on account of an affection of 

the ear, and later of ten days with an at- 
tack of bronchitis, cost Nellie Melba’s box- 
office $30,000 during the Sydney season. 
When she sang Marguerite on her recov- 
ery “Faust” was given in complete form 
for the first time in Australia. Now in 
Melbourne the Sydney répertoire is being 
repeated—“Traviata,” “Samson et: Dalila,” 
“Butterfly,” “Boheme,” “Carmen,” “Tosca.” 
The baritone, Rossi, is the most recent ac- 
quisition with the company from Europe. 

The Australian diva has added greatly 
to her popularity with her countrymen by 
bringing a well-equipped opera company to 
sing to them, with herself at its head. And 
it has been diplomatically as well as econom 
ically a good coup to draw upon local talent 
for many of the secondary roles. A young 
New Zealander named Rosina Buckman is 
the Musetita in “La Bohéme, and it is said 
‘hat Melba is so pleased with her that she 
intends taking her to London to “place” her 
at Covent Garden. A Melbourne soprano, 
FKileen Castles, has been appearing as 
Micaéla in the “Carmen” performances. 
She is a sister of Amy Castles, who has 
won some repute in England and on the 
Continent, billed as “the Australian night- 
ingale.” 

Just now Ben Davies, the tenor, is sing 
ing in Australia. He is making a tour wieh 
the Sydney soprano, Esta d’Argo, who has 
returned from England after a ten years’ 
absence to the country of her original 
name, Hetty Holroyd. 

A few years ago the system of kinder 
garten musical training devised by Evelyn 
Fletcher-Copp, a Toronto girl who had 
chosen Boston for her headquarters even 
before the marriage that “Copped’” het 
name, gained a quite considerable hcadway 
in this country. It is now being introduced 
in Australia. Two young women from 
London arrived in Melbourne early in the 
Autumn for that purpose. 

x *k 

HE Ricordis’ only rival as a publishing 
power in Italy, Eduardo Sonzogno, has 
decided to arrange an Autumn season of 
opera at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, a year 
hence. At least three as yet unpublished 
works in his possession—‘Radda,” by Gia 
como Orefice, “Cingallegra,”’ by Serpilli, 
and “Madonnetta,” by a composer whose 
identity is not revealed—are to be intro 
duced. Another novelty will be Gianetti’s 
“Cristo alla festa di Purim.” Répertoire 
works will include “Werther,” “Don Pas 

quale,” and Mascagni’s “Ratcliffe.” 

sologna, proud of being the most en 
thusiastic Waenerite of Italian cities, is 
planning the first Italian “Parsifal,” to be 
given during its Carnival season of another 
vear, which will commence on the 26th of 
December, 1912. Advantage will be taken 
of the new Wagner interest to mount the 
Tetralogy at the same time, under a first 
rank conductor. 

* ok x 
SOCIALISTS will put Gerald Cumberland 
on their black list if he continues writ 
ing in this strain in the Manchester 
Courter: 
“All real art is intimately bound up with 


life—it is, indeed, an exact. impression of 
life in terms of painting, literature and 
music \s soon as life changes, art 


changes with it. If, for example, Social 
ism were by some hideous miracle estab 
lished to-morrow, we should lose all our 
art that is worth having; every beautiful 
expression of noble minds would be vul 
garized out of all recognition. Art 
always flourished with the 
aristocracy.” 


has 
reign of 


AMLIAR is musical America as is th 
name of Richard Burmeister, 
integral part of the Berlin music 


now an 
world. 
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it was some time since this Liszt pianist 
had been heard in public, but this month 
has brought him once more into the fore- 
ground astride of his old war _ horse, 
Liszt’s “Concert Pathétique,” and the Con- 
certo in A major, in which he had the co- 
operation of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald conducting. 
The concert took place in Beethoven Hall 
and it is safe to assume that the American 
representation in the audience was both 
numerically and demonstratingly effective. 
* *k 

[NX January there is to be opened in Munich 

a new headauarters for the dissemina- 
tion of musical germs, modeled after the 
Stern Conservatory in Berlin, whose direc- 
tor, Gustav Hollaender, has conceived this 
plan for a sister institution in the more 
southerly and more gemiithlich city. Hol- 
laender, indeed, will be the director of the 
new school, but as he will be unable to be 
on the ground very much of the time he 
has deputed Arthur’ Willner to move down 


to Munich to act as associate executive 
with Walter Braunfels. 
Already have rallied around the new 


banner a number of instructors of conse- 
avence. Sophie Menter, for instance, is to 
adorn the pianoforte faculty, as will also 
Gottfried Galston, with a first American 
tour to look forward to next year, and his 
wife, the Russian, Sandra Droucker. If 
Galston, by-the-by, is really desirous of a 
signal success with his first American audi- 
ences—and why should he come if he were 
not?—he will contrive to forget between 
now and his arrival all about those six or 
more “historical programs” already an- 
nounced as his musical imnedimenta for the 
tournée. American audiences shy away 
from historical programs. Only long-estab- 
lished favorites who have already proven 
themselves bigger than their programs are 
forgiven for them, and that onlv semi- 
occasionally. 

Others on the staff of the expansive Hol- 
laender’s Munich conservatory will be 
Walter Braunfels, for pianoforte and com- 
position: Adolph Walln6fer, Bertha Hof- 
mann and Otty Roth-Hey, for singing: Dr. 
Rudolf Louis, for the theoretical branches; 
Rech for the violin, and Stdber for the 
’cello. 





* ok ok 

OST prolific of all composers of royal 
blood, Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia has completed a new _ orchestral 
work, “Island of the Dead,” based on the 
familiar product of the Swiss painter 
Béocklin’s morbid imagination that inspired 


same name. The Prussian prince’s work 
has been turned over to the orchestra in 
Carlsbad, which has given him opportun- 
ities in the past from time to time to hear 
his compositions ‘as they must sound to 
others. 
* * x 
KAEFFIR piano is the white man’s name 
for the zanze or sensza, a musical in- 
strument that has been popular in Africa 
for over 1,000 years, according to informa- 
tion furnished the London Daily Tele- 
graph by Richard Northcott. It consists 
of a slab of hollowed wood, on which, at 
one end, are fastened numerous metal 
tongues of varying lengths; these pass over 
two rods of iron, and are held down by a 
central bar, over which the tongues vibrate 
when plucked or clicked by the fingers. 
suzzing effects are obtained by the shaking 
of cowrie shells, bits of loose metal, and 
sO forth, attached to the instrument. 

“In days gone by the zanze was played 
at night round camp fires, and the weird 
melodies produced would have delighted 
the ears of Richard Strauss. But the ‘boys’ 
of Africa have now tasted the joys of the 
jew’s harp and mouth-organ, and conse- 
quently the old instruments are rarely met 
with, even in the wildest parts.” 


xk x x 

Ne&t long ago much space in European 
music periodicals was devoted to a 

fresh discussion as to the identity of Beet- 
hoven’s Immortal Beloved, prompted by 
recently found letters written by the master. 
It tended to establish Giulietta Guicciardi 
definitely as the leading lady in Beethoven’s 
idealistic romance. Now Max Unger, writ- 
ing in the Neu Zeitschrift fiir Musik, will 
have none of this point of view, but de- 
clares. that inasmuch as the letters were 
written, beyond a doubt, in July, 1812, from 
Teplitz to Carlsbad, years after the episode 
with the Immortal Beloved, Giulietta’s 
claims to being the Immortal of the be- 
loved must be denied. 

* * * 


ITHOUT claiming to be essentially a 
musical city, Hamburg has taken a 
step that places her in splendid isolation 
among Continental towns. Next year there 
is to be a general shake-up in the directo- 
rate of the Municipal Opera, in conse- 
quence whereof the orchestra will be out 
of employment for three months. The 
senate of the old Hanseatic city on the 
Elbe has voted an appropriation of $8,250 
as an indemnitv fund for the orchestra 
during that period. i. a Bee 





FESTIVAL FACES DEFICIT 


Musical Association Loses 
$1,800 on Season 
Dec. 8&—The 
County Musical Association, at 
meeting yesterday, acknowledged a deficit 
of practically $1,800, resulting from the 
music festival of 1911. The loss is $1,000 
more than it was the previous year. Presi 
dent William H. Cook, in his report to the 
directors, attributes the deficit to the can- 
cellation of the engagements of two stars, 
Louise Homer and Evan Williams, after 
the announcement had been made that they 
were to sing, and to the inclement weather 
affecting the sale of single tickets. Mr. 
Cook suggested the securing of 500 new sus 
taining members at a fee of five dollars 
per year as a possible remedy to relieve 
the guarantors of responsibility in case of 


Worcester 


Worcester 
its annual 


WoorRCES TER, 


loss. This vear’s assessment on the guar- 
antors will be 60 per cent. 

Mr. Cook was re-elected president; J. 
Vernon Butler, vice-rresident; H. R. Sin- 
clair, clerk: George R. Bliss, treasurer; 
Luther M. Lovell, librarian; Paul B. Mor 
ean and Walter W. Farmer, directors 

M. E. E. 


Soloists for “The Messiah” at Worcester 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 8—J. Vernon 
Butler, director of the Worcester Oratorio 
Society, has engaged the two leading solo 
ists for ““The Messiah,”’ the Christmas ora 
torio which is annually given by this society 
in Mechanics’ Hall. Mildred Potter, one of 
the soloists at the last Maine festival, wil! 
sing the contralto role and Frank Croxton, 
of New York, will sing the bass role. The 
chorus will be augmented to 250 voices and 
the accompaniments will be played by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. The oratorio 
will be given December 26. M. E. E. 


ELEVENTH HOUR SUBSTITUTE 





Christine Miller Takes Morena’s Place 
in Minneapolis Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 9.—Beethoven’s C 
Minor Symphony was given at the last re: 
ular concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra and Emil Oberhoffer, the di- 
rector, gave it a most eloquent reading. 
The work of the orchestra was splendid, 
especially in the wood-wind section. ‘Three 
Wagner numbers, “The Ride of the Val- 
kyrie,” the overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man” and the Waldweben from “Sieg- 
fried” were played magnificently. 

Mme. Berta Morena was to have been 
the soloist for the concert, but was de- 
layed by ocean fogs from reaching Min- 
neapolis in time. Christine Miller, the con 


tralto, was the substitute. Miss Miller was 
in splendid voice and sang with fine feeling 
and dramatic power. Her numbers were 
i.Liszt’s “Die Loreley” and Lia’s aria from 
the “Prodigal Son,” by Debussy. For. en- 
cores she gave the Page’s song from “The 
Huguenots” and the Romance from Gou- 


nod’s “Faust.’ 


Carl Scheuer, the assistant concertmeis- 


ter, was the soloist at last Sunday concert 
and he was received with warm enthusi- 
asm. B. 5B. 





Russian Program for Mme. Dimitrieff 


At the coming recital of Mme. Dimi- 
trieff, the program, which will be given at 
the Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on the 
afternoon of December 17, will be made 
up entirely of Russian compositions, songs 





and arias, of old and new composers. 
Mrs. Charles Cahier, the American con 
tralto, is making six guest appearances at 


the Buda-Pesth Royal Opera. 
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MR. LAMSON PROVES 
A SERIOUS ARTIST 


American Baritone, in New York 
Recital, Presents Interesting 
List of Songs 


Gardner Lamson, the American baritone 
who has won so much favor in the opera 
houses of Germany, gave a song recital in 
Carnegie Lyceum, New York, on Thurs- 
day afternoon of.last week. Mr. Lamson 
was welcomed by an audience of good size 
and was most liberally applauded after 
every number. His program was as fol- 
lows: 


Schumann, Widmung, Die Lotosblume, Ich grolle 
nicht, Der Nussbaum; Marschner, An jenem Tag 
(Heiling); Loewe, The Unwonted Suppliant, 
Henry the Fowler; Strauss, Cecilie, Heimkehr. 
Schlagende Herzen, Allerseelen, Heimliche Auf- 
forderung; Wagner, Wahn! Wahn! Sachs’, Mono- 
logue, Meistersinger, Third Act; Chadwick, The 
panee The Northern Days, Allah, Thou Art to 
Me. 


Mr. Lamson proved himself an artist of 
the utmost seriousness and _ sincerity of 
purpose in his rendering of these songs. 
[t is, moreover, a pleasure to find a singer 
in these days who can arrange so satis 
factory a program. Not that all of it was 
equally interesting, but fully one-half of it 
was occupied by masterpieces. It may 
strike some as unusual that Mr. Lamson 
placed Sachs’s “Wahn! wahn!” on a recital 
program, but his phenomenal success in 
the leading role of ‘‘Meistersinger” in Ger- 
many may perhaps be taken as sufficient 
excuse for such a course. Nor is Marsch- 
ner’s “An jenem Tag” frequently heard 
nowadays. It is strongly Teutonic and it 
suggests Weber, but is not particularly in- 
teresting otherwise. Of the two Loewe 
numbers the second is by far the better, 
the “Unwonted Suppliant” being dull and 
excessively long. In choosing his Amer- 
ican songs Mr. Lamson showed rare good 
taste. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
Mr. Lamson’s work is his admirable enun- 
ciation. It is equally to the purpose in 
German and English and not a word of 
the text escaped his hearers. Of his vocal 
attainments let it be said that Mr. Lamson 
is a liedersinger, and that his art must be 
judged not from the standpoint of the 
purely vocal, but from the broader view 
of the interpretative artist, for Mr. Lam- 
son has worked in Europe at leading parts 
in Wagnerian and other German operas 
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and he has learned the secret of combining 
the two arts. His finest work was done in 
the Strauss songs, whose meaning he 
seemed to grasp with extraordinary suc- 
cess, building up splendid climaxes in 
‘Cecilie,’ “Allerseelen” and “Heimliche 





Gardner 


Lamson, 
Who Gave a New York Recital 
Last Week 


American Baritone, 


Aufforderung” and showing calm repose in 
the quieter “Heimkehr” with its almost 
Schubertian harmonies. He was applauded 
with enthusiasm after each group. 

Arthur Rosenstein played the accom- 
paniments in a none too satisfactory man- 
ner; he seems to be of the opinion that 
accompaniments must always be played 
pianissimo and even in the climaxes his 
support seemed weak and unduly _re- 
strained H. K. 


Kitty Cheatham in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 9.—QOne of the most 
delightful events of the season was the ap 
pearance of Kitty Cheatham, the distin- 
guished American diseuse, who was chosen 
for the third entertainment given by “The 
Listeners” in Churchill House last week. 
It was Miss Cheatham’s second appearance 
before a Providence audience and she deep 
ened the pleasant impression made last 
year. Miss Cheatham opened her program 
with two dainty eighteenth century songs 
followed by two clever and original selec 
tions, “The Plaint of the Little Bisque 
Doll” and “Shopping for a Sleep.” She 
especially excelled in the old negro songs, 
her rendering of “Sweet and Low” and 
“When Malindy Sings” being a revelation 
in the art of American folk singing. She 
was delightful in her interpretation of a 
group of nursery rhymes written especially 
for her. Flora MacVonald at the piano 
proved an accompanist of high caliber 

G. F. H 


Can This Be the Final Curtain? 


Robert Winthrop Chanler, husband of 
Lina Cavalieri, the famous operatic singer, 
returned to New York December 7 and 
reported that a settlement had been ef 
fected whereby he was to pay Mme. Cav- 
alieri a sum of money, said to be from 
$50,000 to $70,000, and that the fair singer 
would then obtain a divorce in the French 
courts. The divorce proceedings are al- 
ready in progress and the decree will prob 
ably be granted within a few months 


auto 
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MUCH FRENCH OPERA 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Several American Singers Make 
Debuts in Productions of 
Two Companies 


28.—When the an- 
nouncement of a season of French opera 


SAN FrAncisco, Nov. 


was made some months ago much interest 
was manifested, for it was felt that a gen- 
That a 
produc- 
tions would be forthcoming was not real- 
ized until the last week, when there was a 
total of nineteen performances by the Paris 
Opera Company at the Valencia and the 
Cort. The 
Navar- 
and the Lambardi 
company gave “Thais” and “Samson et 
Dalila.” All of these have had their first 
hearing in San Francisco this season and 
in fact most of the productions of the last 
week were either new or 


uine musical season was in store. 


veritable shower of magnificent 


Lambardi Company at the 
French 


raise” and 


presented “La 
“Herodiade,” 


company 


seldom heard 
here. 

There were two performances of “Sam- 
son et Dalila” bv the Elvira 
Casazza and Carlo Cartica were the leading 
artists, and both sang effectively. “Thais” 
was given its second hearing of the week 
on Wednesday evening, and again Jeanette 
Alvina scored a triumph in her superb in 
terpretation of the name part. At the 
Wednesday matinée a good sized audience 


Lambardis. 


in which Elvira Bosetti 
sang the title role, and Donna Shinn, a 
California girl, 
but as Micaela. 
casion for the 


enjoyed “Carmen,” 
made her professional dé 

Friday night was the oc- 
double bill of “Cavalleria 
“Pagliacci.” The Cort held 
a capacity audience on 
“Madama Butterfly,” 
a superb production. 
Cio-Cio-San. In the character of Kate 
Pinkerton Carolyn R. Elliot, of this city, 
made her operatic début. The Lambardis 
give two operas across the bay, in Oakland 
and from there they will go to Portland 
for a short season. 


Rusticana”’ and 
Saturday night for 
which proved to be 
Alvina was an ideal 


With the highly successful production of 
“Hérodiade” on Saturday night Pierre 
Grazi’s stars scored the greatest success of 
the season. The three artists who won 
most favor were Mme. Valemont as Sal 
omé, M. Affre as John the Baptist, and M 
Mascal as Herod. Mme. Vallemont, par- 
ticularly, charmed the audience with her 
rich dramatic voice. “Cavalleria” and “La 
Navarraise” constituted the double bill on 
Tuesday night. In the former Mlle. Tarny 
sang Santussa effectively and her Anita 
in “La Navarraise” was very impressive 
“La Juive” on Wednesday night was given 
a fine performance. Mme. Vallemont re- 
vealed her power as an artist in the role 
of Rachel and Mme. Chambellan sang 
Eudoxia superbly. “Lakme” was given its 
third hearing of the season on Friday 
night. 

The second production of “Heérodiade” 
on Monday of this week confirmed the 
opinion that it is the best production that 
Manager Grazi has offered. It was mag 
nificently done and the singing of the art 
ists far surpassed anything that they had 
done before. Mme. Richardson, who is an 
American educated in Paris, sang Salome 
in place of Vallemont. Mme. Richardson 
has everything in her favor for becoming 
celebrated in this ccuntry—she is a singer 
with great dramatic possibilities, possesses 
a rich mezzo soprano voice and is a woman 
of great beauty and personal charm. 

Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, 
and pronounced one of the finest perform 
ers that have ever visited this city, was 
heard in a delightful program before the 
Serkeley Piano Club on Sunday afternoon. 
His playing is brilliant and full of charm 
and he is free from anything that suggests 
sensationalism. 

The Cecilia Choral Club of one hundred 
members gave its thirty-second concert on 
Thursday night at the M. E. Auditorium 
Under its director, Percy A. R. Dow, a 
fine program was well rendered. ‘Those as 
sisting were Mrs. Alvina Wilson, soprano; 
Harriet B. Fish, pianist, and eight violins 
from the California Conservatory of 
Music. 

Bentley Nicholson, tenor, gave the third 
of the Causeries Musicales on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Sorosis Club before an 
appreciative audience. The subject was 
“American Song Writers of To-day” and 
on the program there were songs by Mac 
Dowell, Chadwick, Foote, Mrs. Beach, 
Hadley, Campbell-lipton, Cadman, and 


John Beach. R. S. 
Two Americans, Mrs. Charles Cahier, 
contralto, and William Miller, tenor, sang 


at the recent Mahler Memorial Celebration 
in Munich. 
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Thuel Burnham’s Society Musicale——Campbell-Tipton Plays Own Com- 
positions—-Tour of Germany and Austria Being Arranged 
for Members of Chicago Opera Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
November 29, 1911 


Thuel Burnham is al- 

ways an event of interest in the 
American colony. Aside their art- 
istic merit these occasional gatherings bear 
the hall mark of distinction and a certain 


spirit of intimacy permeates them, for so 
well does Mr, Burnham make out his in- 
vitations that all those who meet at his 
home belong to the same class of Parisian 
life wherein society leaders and personali- 
ties prominent in the artistic and musical 
worlds mingle congenially. 

Mr. Burnham is something more than a 
brilliant exponent of the Leschetizky 
method. His temperament is so pronounced 
and his personality so irresistible that he 
is something more than a talented copyist, 
something more than a worthy pupil; he is 
Thuel Burnham, the virtuoso. 

“The chain is just as strong as its weak- 
est link,” is one of Thuel Burnham's fa- 
vorite maxims, and there is not a weak link 
in his chain. "His audiences are so deeply 
impressed with the artistic effects of his 
playing—the tone color, the rhvthm, the 
pedaling—that they remain completely un- 
der the spell as long as he sits at the piano. 

At his last musicale given in the Gothic 
studio at his home in the rue de la Tour 
Mr. Burnham played a program made up 
of selections from Schubert. Among those 
present were: Princess de Bourbon, Bar- 
oness Wardener, Princesse Bristoff, who 
has painted portraits of Yvonne de Tréville 
and of Prince Gregorowitz of Servia; Mrs. 
Ridley Bax, the London philanthropist; the 
American Consul-General and Mrs. Mason; 
Miss Woodruff, daughter of the American 
Ambassador to Spain; Mrs. McArthur, of 
New York, president and founder of the 
“Thursday Musicales” and president of the 
Studio Club; Mrs. David J. Hill and Miss 
Hill, wife and daughter of the former 
American Ambassador to Berlin; Mme. 
Hayman, the famous sculptor who has 
made busts of Cavalieri, Réjane, Duse and 
Thuel Burnham; Eugene Ullman, the well- 
known American painter, whose exhibits at 
the Paris Salon have always won high rec- 
ognition and one of whose contributions to 
the last Salon was the cause of a little 
scandal; Miss McEvilly-Montana, of the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York; Mr. 
Holman-Black: Mme. Regina de Sales, the 
prominent American singing teacher who 
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has made Paris her home; Mrs. Berthelot 
de la Boileverie, of New York; Mrs. W. 
H. Brevoort and daughter, of New York, 
and Estol Wilson, the young American 
miniature painter whose work in Paris has 
attracted much attention and who is an 
exhibitor at the Paris Salon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Campbell-Tipton gave a 
reception Friday afternoon of last week 
at their home in the Avenue de la Bour- 
donnaise. Mr. Campbell-Tipton played on 
the piano the “Four Seasons of Life,” a 
poem of his own composition delightfully 
symbolizing the four ages of life, and which 
was highly appreciated by all present. The 
American tenor, Henri La Bonté, who is to 
make a concert tour of the United States 
next Spring, then sang the “Four Sea 
Lyrics,” another symbolic poem by Mr. 
Campbell-Tipton, of high merit, accom- 
panied on the piano by the author himself. 
Mr. La Bonté also sang by request arias 
from “La Bohéme” and “Pagliacci,” which 
were received with warm applause. 

A tour under the musical direction of 
Maestro Campanini and introducing Mary 
Garden, Luisa Tetrazzini, Cecilia Gagliardi, 
Dalmores, Bassi, Renaud, Dufranne, Scotti, 
Sammarco and Titta Ruffo will be made 
next year through the leading cities of Ger- 
many and Austria, and it is said that this 
company will produce in Paris in the first 
part of October, 1912 several French and 
Italian operas. 

Next Sunday’s concert at the Concerts- 
Lamoureux will be under the direction of 
Richard Strauss, who, on this occasion, 
will replace M. Camille Chevillard. The 
noted German composer has selected the 
following program: Overture of the “Car- 
naval Romain” Berlioz; “Unfinished Sym- 


phony” Schubert; “Zarathustra”  sym- 
phonic poem after Nietzsche, Richard 
Strauss; “Mort et Transfiguration,” sym- 


phonic poem, Richard Strauss; “The Meis- 
teisingers of Nurnberg,’ Wagner. 

Kaoul Gunsbourg, of Monte Carlo fame, 
is negotiating with Caruso and la Burzio, 
the famous Italian soprano, for a produc- 
tion in Paris next Spring of Puccini’s “Girl 
of the Golden West.” 

Muratore lectured yesterday afternoon 
at the Femina Theater on a personal sub- 
ject entitled “From Comedy to Opera,” be- 
ing the picturesque description of his start 
in theatrical life and of his gradual evolu- 
tion towards grand opera. Muratore sang 
selections from “Werther” and the “Chimes 
of Normandy,” and was seconded by Mlle. 
Campredon, of the Opéra, and La Bellin- 
cioni, the Italian singer, who is now ap- 
pearing at the Opéra. 

Blanche Ruby, who has been prominent 
in the concert world in the United States, 
has just arrived in Paris, where she in- 
tends spending a few months adding to her 
répertoire. Miss Ruby is well known here, 
having made her début in this country and 
having sung for several years at the Royal 
French Opera of The Hague. 


DANIEL LyNps BLouNT. 





Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Soloist, in Battle 


Creek Concert 

Micu., Dec. 5.—The open- 
ing concert of the Battle Creek Symphony 
Orchestra introduced Mme. Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey as soloist. It was Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey’s first appearance in Battle 
Creek, and she received a warm welcome. 
The audience grew more and more enthu- 
siastic as it listened to her exquisite rendi- 


BATTLE CREEK, 


tion of songs in Italian, French, German 
and English. Two of the English songs 
were composed by the accompanist, Mrs. 


Mary Willing Meagley—‘Life,” dedicated 
to Mme. Rider-Kelsey, and ‘“Memory.” 
The orchestra played three selections in a 
pleasing manner. The conductor’s twelve- 





year-old daughter, Helen Martin, made her 
debut at the “tympani.” 
Fanning’s Singing Treat for Boulder 
Audience 
BouLper, Cor., Dec. 9.—Boulder enjoyed 


a treat recently when the Friday Musicale 
Club presented Cecil Fanning, the young 
baritone, who gave four. characteristic 
groups of songs. Mr. Fanning is the pos- 
sessor of a magnetic personality and dis- 
plays much dramatic ability, reminding one 


forcefully of Bispham. Miss Mellett, a 
late acquisition to local musical circles, 
gave two violin numbers and the club 
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chorus, of tifty women’s voices, under Di- 
rector J. C. Wilcox, gave a pleasing open- 
ing number, and closed the program with 
the cantata, “Sir Oluf.” Mr. Wilcox de- 
serves much praise for the fine ensemble 
work of the chorus. Mary Reynolds did 
the accompanying for the chorus and Miss 
Mellet. Mr. Turpin, as Mr. Fanning’s ac- 
companist, proved to be one of the few 
who regard accompanying as an art itself. 





ASTONISHED THE ENGLISH 


Hammerstein’s Free Programs Upset 
Long Cherished Tradition 


“What impressed me most at the open- 
ing performance of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
London opera house was the utterly flab- 
bergasted look on those English people’s 
faces when they found they didn’t have to 
pay for programs,” said the returned trav- 
eler. “Previous suggestions from Amer- 
icans that Mr. Hammerstein would most 
likely give programs away were scouted as 
unthinkable. 

‘Impossible,’ said one Englishman. ‘He 
can’t afford it. Why, the programs for 
one night alone would cost—let me _ see 
how much they would cost.’ 

“After a lot of figuring he arrived at a 
result which he regarded as_ stupendous, 
but which Mr. Hammerstein would dis) 
of with one puff of his cigar. All the audi- 
ence shared the Englishman’s opinion ap- 
parently, for immediately they entered the 
theater hands were thrust into pockets for 
sixpences, which were quickly exchanged 
for shillings at sight of the beautiful pro- 
grams, and even the larger coins were 
tendered hesitatingly as if doubtful of their 
purchasing capacity. 

“With the usher’s assurance that there 
was no charge the facial show began. In- 
credulity, amazement, resentment, ran riot 
over those British countenances. If people 
could have believed their eyes they could 
have seen for themselves that the pro- 
grams were free, for the edges were held 
together by beautifully embossed strips of 
paper stamped ‘No charge,’ but in the midst 
of a revolution eyes could not be trusted, 
and even when backed up by the ushers’ 
word the astounded audience sank back 
still sceptical.”"—\Vew York Sun. 


Sousa’s Band in Toledo 

Totepo, Dec. 9.—Acclaimed by hosts of 
devoted subjects, John Philip Sousa held 
court at the Valentine Theater last Satur- 
day and every number brought the usual 
storm of applause. The program opened 
with the “American Rhapsody,” by Schoen- 
feldt, with “Dixie” and “The Old Folks 
at Home” as themes. Sousa generously re- 
sponded to encores during the program 
with “El Capitan,” “King Cotton,” “Stars 
and Stripes,” “Washington Post,” etc. 

yo 5 





Mme. Kubelik to Join Her Husband 

Mme. Jan Kubelik, wife of the Bohe- 
mian violinist, arrived in New York De- 
cember 7 on board the Kronprins Wilhelm 
and left almost immediately for San Fran- 
cisco to join her husband, who is playing 
in the coast States. 





LARGE AUDIENCE GREETS 
PROVIDENCE ORCHESTRA 


A Pleasing Program Is Played by Re- 
organized “Symphony”—Berrick 
van Norden the Soloist 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 8.—With an audience 
that filled Memorial Hall the Providence 
Symphony Orchestra gave the first of a 
series of three concerts last Wednesday 
evening. The orchestra has been reorgan- 
ized and presents an ensemble of more 
than seventy members. Roswell H. Fair- 
man is again conductor and Albert T. Fos- 
ter, director of the Violin Department at 
Wellesley College, is concertmaster. The 
first number was Bach’s “Fest” Overture, 
which was followed by Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in C Major. Both of these numbers 
were splendidly performed. “Scénes Pit- 
toresques,”’ by Massenet, was charmingly 
given, the shading and body of tone being 
especially fine, while the closing number, 
selections from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” was 
played with evenness and authority. 

Berrick van Norden, tenor, was the so- 
loist and gave a most artistic rendering of 
“Che Gelida Manina” from Puccini’s “La 


Bohéme” and later in the evening sang a 
group of four songs in English. Gene 


Ware was the accompanist at the piano. 
Mr. van Norden is a Providence man, his 
first teacher having been Dr. Jules Jordan: 
He was in splendid voice. 

“Dies Irae,” the Advent cantata com- 
posed by A. Lacey-Baker when organist 
and choir leader of the American Church 
at Rome, was given a first hearing in 
Providence at Grace Church last Sunday 
evening, where Mr. Lacey-Baker is now 
choirmaster and organist. The boy choir 
was assisted by the Bixby String Quartet 
and Master William Ross, soprano; Mas- 
ter William Amison, alto; Phillip) Bur- 
bank, tenor, and Howard J. White, of the 
Boston Opera Company, basso. F. H. 





New Symphony Orchestra for Atlantic 


City 
ATLANTIC City, Dec. 9—A _ symphony 
orchestra, under the direction of Carl 
Doell, has been formed here. It will be 


Atlantic Symphony Orches- 

regularly rehearsing at the 
The first program, to be given 
soon, will contain the “Sea Nymph’s 
Dream,” a _ recent composition by Mr. 
Doell. In addition to the Symphony Or- 
chestra Atlantic City has a municipal band 
(also newly formed), under the leader- 
ship of W. Paris Chambers. 
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De Pachmann, the Conservative 
[H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript. | 


Now, although de Pachmann gets hold 
of his audience by means of the strangest 
antics ever practised by an artist, his read- 
ings are almost invariably conservative. 
There is rarely anything emphasized out 
of its gentlest proportions, rarely the sharp 
contrast which set off the match for a new 
glow of color, never for a moment the 
abandon which to many must be the chief 
spiritual glory of musical emotion. 
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CHICAGO TURNS TO THE “ MESSIAH ”’ 


More Performances of That Oratorio During Holiday Season than 
Ever Before—Albert Borroff’s New Thought on the Translation 


of Song Lyrics—-Marie Cavan’s Ardent Royal Suitor 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Dec. 11, 1911. 


S the season of peace on earth and good 
will toward men approaches, its sym- 
bolism grows more significant, not only in 
the decoration of the stores, the pervasive 
green of the Christmas trees in the market 
booths, but markedly, in the forms of art— 
notably music. The giving of “The Mes- 
siah,” an ancient and honorable custom, will 
be observed more generally this season than 
ever before, judging from the plentitude of 
announcements. Nearly every church choir 
in the city will present the grand old ora- 
torio, fully or in part, some time within the 
next few weeks. This harking back to the 
evood old custom cannot be rudely disre- 
garded. There is much consolation 
those interested in the dignity and higher 
message of music to observe that the in- 
spirational oratorios are still reverently re- 
arded and not allowed to away as 
inere musical memories or tradi- 
tions. 


for 


pass 
tiresome 


Albert Borroff, a well-known local basso, 
emphasizes a line recently advanced in Mt 
<icAL AMERICA concerning the eminent de- 
sirability of appropriate text in translated 
song that will appeal more convincingly to 
the average—not to remark the cultivated 
ear. 

At his recent recital here this singer pre- 
sented a wide variety of but evi- 
dently felt the disadvantage of the text 1m- 
posed upon many of them. There has been 
a world of activity attempting to translate 
the songs of other languages into English, 
and while a comparative few may be called 
good the vast majority are hopelessly ridic 
ulous. It would seem that one of the para 
mount difficulties is that foreign com 
posers are attracted by the musical quality 
of verscs or combinations of words. ‘The 
melody thus suggested is naturally so 
closely wedded to these particular words or 
phrases that little or nothing can be devised 
to represent them recast in English. Mr. 
Borroff says: “How is a translation to | 


S< mgs, 


ve 
made so that the melodic line will be kept 
in the right place? How can the accent 
remain and how can the translation be made 
so that the climax will not be altered?” 
This question, no doubt, applies to the in- 
timate art of song in recital and it has a 
close and heavier bearing upon the broader 
sweep of opera, and it is in truth the crux 
of success for the advance of opera in the 
vernacular. 


, * *¥ 


Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
l'nist, who is sojourning in this city visiting 
friends, gave one of the most recherché re- 
citals of the season Thursday afternoon at 
the Blackstone. It proved to be the most 
fashionable event of a busy season and the 
young virtuoso made a pronounced impres- 
sion in a brief but brilliantly discoursed 


‘ogram. Mr. Macmillen expects to sail 
for Europe early in the year. 
* * ok 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, and 
William Zuch, organist, gave two recitals 
at the finest and most fashionable function 
recently in Kansas City. Mrs. MacDermid 
was the soloist in ‘The Messiah,” given last! 
Friday evening at Galesburg, Ill, and has 
many engagements of similar character to 
hill within the next month. 

A composer who feels well known com-+ 

















Marie Cavan, One of the Popular Mem- 
bers of the Chicago Opera Company 


plains that she recently sent complimentary 
a composition to over twenty 
singers of acknowledged reputation and re 


copies ot 


ceived acknowledgment from just two of 
the score. The courtesy of these consid- 
erate two 1s worth chronicling—Mme. 


Schumann-Heink and David Bispham. Sev 
eral singers approached in this matter de- 
nied that there was generally any lack of 
courtesy in such matters, but advanced in 
countercharge that they were constantly 
overwhelmed with professional copies, re- 
quests and much personal calling in asso- 
ciation with new compositions by the im- 
portunate composer who disturbed their rest 
early and came often. The regular methods 
of publicity rather than personal insistence 
frequently has more influence with the 
singer than pushing and short-sighted per 
are inclined to admit. Carrie Jacobs 
Bond and Lulu Jones Downing admit no 
trouble of this sort—as they sell their songs 
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“SUNSET” (High and low voice). 
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“ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD | 
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and do not distribute them to. singers 
gratis. 
x * x 

Marie Cavan, one of the sprightly young 
American sopranos who gives joy to the 
social side of the opera, is one of the few 
young singers who seemingly do not chafe 
at the lack of chance to appear in the opera, 
satisfied with the fair disposition of the 
management—the opportunity to witness 
the work of the older artists and the time 
to perfect herself. She may play in the gay 
parade in the evening, but her days are 
filled with study. Last Summer she spent 
the major portion of her vacation period 
near Salzburg studying Wagnerian roles 
with Mme. Ternina. While engaged in this 
arduous duty she became afflicted with a 
trouble of the heart that necessitated an im- 
mediate trip to Munich, six hours away, 
for a thorough medical examination. It 
happened that the distinguished authority 
examining her was Prince Ludwig Ferdi- 
nand, cousin of the Crown Prince of Rus 
sia. This royal specialist reported that the 
valvular action of the heart was irregular, 
but it seemed to institute much sympathetic 
action in return, for when the fair young 
American flew back, relieved of anxiety, to 
resume her interrupted labors, she was be- 
sieged with daily letters of impassioned im- 
port bearing the royal crest. This sort of 
allurement, however, does not affect a level- 
headed American girl, who is ambitious to 
accomplish things in art, in preference to 
exerting all her art to capture an empty 
title. 


: a 


Martha Wittkowska, the young Polish- 
\merican singer, is a real contralto, as her 
voice has revealed in opera, in concert and 
oratorio, alreadv during her brief sojourn 
in this city. She accomplished the leading 
role in Verdi's “Requiem Mass’ in two days’ 
study, rather a remarkable accomplishment, 
but quite in line with other things credited 
to her energy and artistry. Five years ago 
she was graduated at the University ot 
Syracuse, having but a short time before 
attracted the attention of Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, who advised her to go abroad 
and study. It may be remarked that her 
range is from high B sharp to IF below 
particularly brilliant in the upper notes ana 
having the dramatic denotement and 
warmth in quality, characteristic of the 
rather rare type of true contralto. A 
d.ploma was not a ticket to Europe, but the 
enthusiasm of friends interested the gen 
erous daughter of that distinguished dead 
statesman, Roscoe Conkling, and she sent 
her to Italy. After six months’ study she 
made her début in Perugia, singing the 
Vother in “La Gioconda.” ‘lhe brief sea 
son only whetted her ambition and she se 
cured an engagement in Rome, singing the 
heavy roles of the standard repertoire and 
Wagnerian works. She then journeyed to 
Paris and started study of the French ré- 
pertoire, having finished her course in Rome 
with Cotogni, who taught Jean de Reszke, 
De Lucca and a host of other famous 
singers, and is still working past the four 
age. She was engaged by Manager 

while singing at Covent Garden, 


score 
Wippel 
London. 

“The world seems rather small, after all, 
when you come to travel about a bit,” re- 
marked Miss Wittkowska the other day. 
“\When 1 came to Chicago | did not know 
a soul except a school friend who was in 
my graduating class in the University of 
Syracuse, but I have met a number of 
people since who have made it pleasant in 
the way of the West, that is much to my 
liking. When I went into the Matzene 
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character pictures 
taken the manager approached me cau- 
tiously—asking me if I could speak Eng- 
lish. I soon reassured him and told him of 
my long residence in Syracuse before going 
abroad to study. He then inquired, ‘Did 
you ever hear of George Balmer, an or- 
ganist there—he was my father!’ ‘Well,’ l 
responded, ‘he was my first teacher, and | 
sang in his choir for several years as the 
littlest girl.’ 

“Another curious instance was expe- 
rienced when I attended a reception on the 
South Side and the matter of music came 
up quite incidentally in a conversation. One 
gentleman declared he would like to hear 
aunost any song, except ‘Jean’ by Harry 
Burleigh. Having a strange association with 
that lyric, | asked him why he had such a 
prejudice against it. Ile then confessed he 
had heard the song at a certain soirée in 
London last Summer, during the Corona- 
tion and he did not want that particularly 
pleasant impression of the song dispelled. 
[ did not press the point, or enlighten him, 
as the joke of it was | had sung the song 
myself, he recalling the function; but for- 
e tting he had seen me, and not knowing 
it was | he had heard.” 

CHARLES E. 


AT PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


studio to have some 
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Piano Recital by George F. Boyle 
Proves Impressive Event 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 11.—A highly enjoyable 
piano recital was given at the Peabody Con 
servatory Friday afternoon by George F. 
Boyle, of the faculty. The principal num 
hers were the Bach Prelude and Fugue in 
1) Major and Liszt’s Fantasie Chorale and 
Fueue on the Chorale, “Ad nos, ad salu- 
tarem undam,” transcribed by Busoni. Mr. 
Boyle gave them a very impressive and art 
istic reading. 

The Baltimore Choir Bureau is doing 
good work in securing positions for choir 
singers and organists. The Bureau, which 
lias its headquarters at the Peabody Con 
servatory, 1s under the management of 
l'rederick R. Huber. 

Josephine Williams, an advanced student 
under Emmanuel Wad, of the Conservatory 
faculty, gave a piano recital at the con- 
servatory December 4. She played eleven 
works of the masters, including the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue and 
thoven’s Sonata in C Major, first 
ment. 

A very fine recital was given at the Con- 
servatory December 6 by advanced students 
under Ernest Hutcheson and J. C. van 
llulsteyn. Piano selections were played by 
llelen Pyles, Lucille Shannon, Madeline 
lleyder and Portia Wagar, Corelli’s “La 
lolia” for violin was artistically interpreted 
by Harry Sokolove WwW. J. 
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The New Elgar Violin Concerto 

On Wednesday afternoon of this week, 
at Carnegie Hall, a new violin concerto by 
Edward Elgar was heard for the first time 
in this city. Albert Spaldin~ introduced it 
in conjunction with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra. The performance will be re- 
viewed fully in next week’s issue of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, 
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LONDON AT LAST HEARS ‘KONIGSKINDER’ 


A Good Performance, 


with Sees: 


itis iidiaeea as the “Goose 


Girl’’—-Mme. Carreno and Mischa Elman Join Forces on 
Concert Platform 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
7 Crown Office Row, Inner Temple, E. C., 
December 2, 1911, 


FTER the sensation created by 


Lyne in “Rigoletto” at the London 


Opera House, ether happenings in the 
operatic world here, which would be im- 
portant enough at ordinary times, have 


seemed to fall a little flat. Perhaps this 
dramatic shooting of a new star across the 
operatic firmament accounted for the fact 
that “Faust” last night seemed not as stir- 
ring as it might have. There was little 
fault to be found with either the produc- 
tion or the singers, but at the same time 
there was nothing very striking about Mr. 
Hammerstein’s version of this well-worn 
work. Mlle. Aline Vallandri made a satis- 
factory Marguerite, though there was no 
marked individuality about her interpreta- 
tion of the part; and she sang thé ever 
popular “Jewel Song” quite simply and 
sweetly. But the g*hief honors of the even- 
ing fell to Orville Harrold, whe invested 
the music of the title part with a dramatic 
and impassioned fervor all his own. Mr. 
Harrold seems to sing better and _ better 
with every appearance, and he is, as well, 
one of those rare few who seem to be able 
to get wholly and self-forgetfully in to the 
part of the moment. 

Earlier in the week there was the long 
premised and once postponed production 
of Humperdinck’s opera, “Konigskinder,” 
at Covent Garden. It is only on this side 
that the work is a novelty and therefore 
there is no need to deal in detail with the 
pathetic story of the Prince and the Goose 
Girl. Humperdinck’s music, if at times a 
little disappointing, is certainly in keeping 
with his subject, and in the tragic last act 
especially he has risen to the occasion, and 
given us imaginative work which should 
eive “Ko6nigskinder” a sure place in the 
affections of opera lovers. The Fiddler’s 
song to the children, and the strains which 
accompany the moment leading up to the 
final tableau, at any rate, are almost be- 
yond criticism. The difficult honor of in- 
troducing the Prince and the Goose Girl to 
London fell to Frau Gura-Hummel and 
Otto Wolf and both shewed themselves 
thoroughly in sympathy with the com 
poser’s intentions. Rudolf Hofbauer was 
the Fiddler, and equal praise should go to 
him and to Franz Schalk, who conducted, 
for their share in making known “Konigs- 
kinder” to Londen in so delightful a fash- 
ion, 


Felice 


An interesting feature of the production 
of the Russian ballet, “Le Lac de Cygnes,” 
which was given for the first time at Cov- 
ent Garden on Thursday, was the beautiful 
playing of Mischa Elman, who for this oc- 
casion took a place in the _ orchestra. 
Tshaikowsky’s music contains a beautiful 
part for the solo violin, and this was ren- 
dered by the famous violinist with wonder- 
ful expression and emotional intensity. His 
playing seemed to inspire Mme. Kchessin- 
ska with similar fervor, and she danced 
with even more grace and spirit than usual. 
The performance as a whole is a feast of 
melody and gesture. Nijinsky, the great 
male dancer, shared with Mme. Kchessin- 
ska the honors of the ballet. 

A rare treat was provided for concert- 
goers yesterday at the Queen’s Hall. It 
is not often that two such stars as Mme. 
Carreno and Mischa Elman appear to- 
gether on the concert platform, and their 
joint recital was in consequence an event 
of great interest. The combination proved 
wonderfully successful; there was no sug- 
gestion of clashing of individualities, and 
the two great artists played with perfect 
unanimity and understanding. Both dis- 
played their accustomed technic and emo- 
tional powers in an excellent rendering of 
César Franck’s Sonata, in A Major, for 
pianoforte and violin, and Mme. Carrefio's 
playing of some of Chopin’s studies was a 
positive delight to the ear. Elman chose 
for his solos Sarasate’s Caprice-Basque, a 
Menuetto by Exaudet-Nachez, and Wil- 
helmj’s arrangement of the “Preislied.” 
His playing was marked throughout by 
wonderful sweetness and artistic percep- 
tion. 

A musical event of great interest will be 
the visit of Professor Sevcik, the celebrat- 
ed teacher of the violin and originator of 
the method which bears his name. His 
visit has been arranged for Queen’s Hall 
on December 12, when he will conduct the 
Queen’s Hall orchestra. Ile will be as 
sisted by six of his most advanced pupils, 
at present studying at the Royal Academy 
of Music in Vienna. They will each play 
a movement from violin compositions by 
Beethoven, Paganini, Wieniawski, Brahms 
and other great composers. It should prove 
an interesting experiment, especially the di- 
vision of Brahms’s Concerto between two 
soloists. Afterwards, each of these pupils 
will give a recital at Bechstein Hall, be- 
ginning December 14, and continuing on 
following days. 


KENNETH KINNIN MONT. 





Flonzaley Quartet Plays to Big Audience 
in Syracuse 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 8—The Flonza 

ley Quartet played before an audience 

that completely filled the ball-room of the 

Hotel Onondaga last Friday evening. The 


Hoyder Quartet in G Major and _ the 
Ravel Quartet were particularly  ap- 
plauded and the artists were recalled 


many times. 

Tuesday evening the Morning Musicals 
arranged a concert for the benefit of the 
Board of Education. There is to be a 
series of these free educational concerts. 
\mong the artists assisting were Ralph 
Stilwell, Mrs. Kennard and Laura Van 
Kuran. 

lliff Garrison, pianist, and Laura Van 
Kuran, soprano, gave a recital Friday 
evening to a fair-sized audience, Mr. Gar 
“Chaconne” by Du- 


rison’s playing of a 

bois, “Etude en forme de Valse,” Saint- 
Saéns, and Miss Van Kuran’s singing of 
the aria from “Louise,” Charpentier, were 
warmly applauded. L. V. K. 


Denver’s New Lyric Trio 


29.—The Lyric Trio, a new 
Denver concert organization, made its first 
appearance at a recital in the Wilcox Stu- 
dios last evening and created a highly fa- 
vorable impression. The members are 
Elizabeth Lee, soprano; Annie M. Briggs, 
sccond soprano, and Lillian Adams, 
tralto, all pupils of Mr. Wilcox, and Sarah 
Hunter, pianist. At this recital Mr. Wil- 
cox was the soloist, singing Massenet’s 
I] Re di Lahore” aria, three songs by Lola 
Carrier Worrell, the Denver composer, in- 
cluding the first performance of her new 
“Autumn Reverie,” which is still in manu 


DENVER, Nov. 


con- 


script, and a group including Protheroe’s 
‘Ah, Love, but a Day,” Homer’s “Uncle 
Rome,” “The Pretty Creature’ and Her- 
man’s “Three Comrades.” Mrs. Wilcox 
was the accompanist. 





New Sacred Song by Mrs. Lister Meets 
with Favor 


11.—A new sacred song for 
Christmas and general use, “In the Bleak 
Mid-Winter,” by Mrs. Robert N. Lister, 
the soprano, has been much_= sung in 
churches this season and is meeting with 
general favor among singers here. The 
work is dedicated to Katherine Ricker, the 
Boston contralto. It is written for medium 
and low voice. The melody is beautiful, 
and the words are particularly effective for 
use in church services. Mrs. Lister has to 
her credit other excellent compositions and 
it is evident that she has considerable abil- 
ity in this direction. - he ke 


Boston, Dec. 





Boston Orchestra in Brooklyn 


The second Philharmonic concert in 
Brooklyn by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra brought again Kathleen Parlow, in 
a superb rendition of the Bruch “Fantasie 
on Scottish Airs.” Mr. Fiedler supplied a 
splendid orchestral accompaniment. The 
Rimsky - Korsakoff Symphonic Suite 
“Scheherazade,” seemed more plastic un 
der Fiedler’s touch than any rendition we 
have heard from him with the possible ex- 
ception of the “Till Eulenspiegel.” The 
Debussy prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” and a repetition of Weber's Over- 
ture to “Oberon” completed a program 
which was enthusiastically received by an 
audience which filled every seat in the 
opera house of the Academy. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERATED CLUBS 


Mrs. Theodore Thomas Talks 


to Chicago Club—Reception Given 


Mrs. Zeisler—An Afternoon of American Indian Music—Fifty 
New Members for Cairo, Ill., Organization 


A REPORT from the Amateur Musical 

Cluh of Chicago tells of a delightful 
program given there, November 13, which 
was also the day selected for the “Presi- 
dent’s Reception.” Mrs. Theodore Thomas 
read a most interesting paper in the form of 
a synopsis of her husband’s life and closed 
with a beautiful tribute to Frederic A. 
Stock, successor to Mr. Thomas. Mr. 
Stock followed with a brief sketch of the 
works to be given by the orchestra this 
year, and Messrs. Intkin, Wild and Clip- 
pinger spoke of the year’s plans of their 
respective clubs. This was followed by an 
informal reception to Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler. The program for the after- 
noon was as follows’ 


(1) Debussy, ‘‘Sarabande,”’ 
Triste,”” Edna Gunnar Peterson; (2) 
“Bar Och Karlek’”” (Spring and 
Marie Simedius Zendit; (3) Peter Christian Lut- 
kin, “Music in the University’? and “The North 
Shore Festival’; (4) Mrs. Theodore Thomas, ‘*The 
Orchestra,” Frederic A. Stock; (5) Harrison Wild, 
“The Apollo Club” and “The Mendelssohn Club”; 
(6) Eric DeLamater, ‘“The Musical Art Society”; 


“Valse 
Berens, 
Love), Mrs. 


Sibelius, 


(7) D. A. Clippinger, ‘The Madrigal Society”’; 
(8) Verdi, “Ah, Fors ’e lui!’ Mrs. Hanna But- 
Ir; (9) Charpentier, ‘‘Lauise,”’ Mrs. Monica 
Graean Shultz; (10) Karlton Hackett (for An 
dreas Dippel), “The Opera’; (11) Herman 
DeVries, “The Opera Singer’; Susie Ford, ac- 
companist. 

fhe program of the Amateur, Musical 


Club, November 27, was also interesting. 
The club had the pleasure of entertaining 
Mrs. Jason Walker of Memphis, Tenn., the 
federation chairman of the American 
Music Committee. Another Federation of- 
ficer present was Mrs. E. W. Ritter of the 
Lake View Musical Club. 

A program arranged by Mrs. Frank Mc- 
Nair and Edna Page DeWitt was given in 


which Mrs. Marion Wood, Susie Ford, 
Mrs. Prudence Neff, Mrs. W. A. Alex- 
ander Irene Stolopsky, Sila Varesi, Mrs. 
Marie Edwards and Jeannette Durno, took 
part. 

The Cecilian Club of Freehold, New 
Jersey, opened the season with a “Presi- 


dent’s Reception” October 19. The first 
program meeting was held November 2. 
The subject for the afternoon was Ameri 
can Indian music. Mrs. Peter Vredenburgh 
read a most interesting paper, after which 
the following program was given: 

Chorus, “Little 
Bough,’ Cadman; 
McDowell, Hope Forman; Voice, “Indian 
Song,’” R. H. Woodman, Miss Nhafte; 
(a) “The Music of the Calumet,” (b) 
Silent Conqueror,’’ Loomis; Piano, n I 
dian Lodge,’’ McDowell, Miss Denise; Violin, 
“Songs of Ancient America,” Natalie Curtis, 
Miss Evelyn Forman; Piano, ‘Love Song,” ‘In 
War Time,” Indian Suite, McDowell, Miss Van 
note, Miss Hall; Voice, Four American Indian 
Songs, Cadman, Miss Murphy; Chorus, “Songs of 
the Zuni Indians,’’ Carlos Troyet 


The songs of the Zuni Indians, which 


completed the program, were the most 
characteristic of all the songs The first is 


Papoose on the Windswept 
Piano, Indian 
Cradle 
Piano, 
“The 
“From an In 





Idyl, op. 62, 
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a song of worship to the Sun Goddess. 
The second, which accompanies the Rain 
Dance, is one of the oldest sacred songs. 

At the close of the meeting Mrs. Walker, 
the president, read a greeting, to this club, 
from the new National President, Mrs. 
Julius Eugene Kinney of Denver, Colo. 

A club new to the federation, having 
joined last Spring, is the Fortnightly Club 
of Cairo, Ill, which sends a report of 
three musicales given November 7 and 21, 
and December 5, in the Women’s Club 
rooms at the Library. The club has re- 
cently been expanded by the addition of 
more than fifty associate members. 

E. W. Ruton, Pracs Secretary. 





SHAKESPEARIAN SONG PROGRAM 


Unique Recital Given in Chicago Studio 
of Thomas N. MacBurney 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney has established a worthy precedent 
in the fortnightly meetings at his spacious 
studios in the Fine Arts Building, on which 
occasions distinctive programs are given 
by the teachers associated with his work— 
or advanced pupils profiting through his 
instruction. 

Hazel Huntley started this geod work 
with a Brahms program, which proved inter- 
esting and popular. This was furthered 
last week with a program of Shakespeare 
songs—given in scholarly style by Merle 
M. Meagley, bass baritone, the accompani- 
ments being played by William Lester, 

The singer first addressed himself to a 
brief, but telling explanation, of the Shake- 
speare sonnets; and the instrumentalist 
followed in similar style concerning the 
musical settings of the The first 
part comprised: “Oh! Mine!” 
(unknown = composer) ; Fathom 


SONnLS. 
Mistress 
“Full 


live,” Robert Johnson; “It Was A Lover 
and His Lass,” Thomas Morley. The sec- 
ond series had: Haydn’s “She Never Told 
Her Love;” Christopher Smith’s quaint 


song “No More Dams I’]l Make for Fish,” 
and Schubert’s exquisite “Who Is Sylvia,” 
“The Drinking Song” from Ambrose 
Thomas’s “Hamlet,” brilliantly exploited 
here by Oscar Seagle, had significant echo 
by Mr. Meagley. A very entertaining and 
worthy original feature Of the evening was 
William Lester’s sonnet dedicated to Mr. 
Meagley, which proved masterly. Other 
numbers were Greenhill’s  “Autolycus 


Song,” Fisher’s “Sigh No More, Ladies,” 
and Sargeant’s “Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind.” C. EL. N. 





Says Stage of Prize-fight Was No Place 
for Russian Dancers 


That Madison Square Garden, New York, 
was an unfit place for an appearance of the 
Russian dancers and Balalaika Orchestra, 
after the hall had been used to stage “a dis- 
graceful prize hight,” is the defense of Max 
Rabinoff, manager of the Russian Imperial 
Ballet and Orchestra, in a suit brought 
against him by the management of the Gar- 
den for $1,700 for breach of contract. Rab 
inoff had engaged the hall for a perform 
ance last Spring and later refused to allow 
the appearance of his company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Huss Back from Tour 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss uave 
returned from their concert tour which 
began early in November and which in 


ciuded appearances before the Beethoven 
Club of Memphis, Tenn.; Gaffney, S. C.; 


Richmond, Va.: Akron and Fremont, O. 
Everywhere they have been received with 
enthusiasm. Mr. Huss won the favor of 


his audiences with his own piano composi 





cluding 


Otis B. Boise, 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 
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Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 


Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Mt. Vernon Place 


merican Masters, in- 


J. C. Van Hulsteyn, 


Catalogues Mailed 


tions, which his rare pianistic ability en 
ables him to interpret so well and his play- 
ing of the works of the masters is that of 
an artist of high rank. Mrs. Huss made a 
splendid impression and received warm 
praise from both press and public. On 
Friday evening, she appeared in joint re- 
cital in Charleston, S. C., with Carl Theo- 
dore Saul, pianist and composer of that 
city. 
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Bertha Kirchoff-Gardini— From the 
Painting by Bruno Pinkow 
Bertin, Nov. 25.—Herewith is a repro 


duction of a canvas by the German por 
trait painter, Bruno Pinkow, 


Bertha Kirchoff-Gardini, the daughter o 


Istelka Gerster and wife of the Roval Opera 


lhe 


tenor, Walter Kirchoff, of Berlin. 
original painting is to be exhibited in Ber 
lin within the next few weeks. om PF, 


representing 


ZACH ORCHESTRA 
IN STRONG PROGRAM 


Berta Morena’s Wagner Selections 
Much Admired Feature 
of Concert 


St. Louis, 
the 
grams 


Dec. 9. Undoubtedly one of 


most finished and well-balanced pro- 


Mr. Zach and the 
Symphony Orchestra was that of the fifth 


gi\ en here by 


pair of concerts yesterday afternoon and 


The 


evening. orchestra was never in 
better trim, and the performance of 
the opening number, the Tschaikowsky 


a 


Pathétique,” was without doubt as fine 


orchestral work as has ever been heard 


This symphony is well known here 


The 


given 


here. 


and very popular. wonderful emo- 


the 
strings with such persuasion that one could 
the 


tional phrases were out by 


hardly believe it orchestra 
that Mr. 
\fter the 
nerian numbers, 
the Metropolitan 
her imitial bow 


Was Ssaine 


Zach took up several ago 
the Wag 
with Berta Morena, of 
Opera Hlouse, 
before a St. Louis audi 
ence. Mme. Morena first the aria, 
“Dich, Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” 
and atter this sang a selection from “Tris 
tan’ as an encore. Hler other number, 
which closed the program and which was 
new to St. Louisans, was the concluding 
from “Gotterdammerung,” and this 
sung with intense feeling and spirit 
The orchestral accompaniment could in no 
way have been improved upon, except pet 
haps by a larger number of instruments, and 
the 


years 
intermission came 


making 


Sang 


scene 
Was 


men played with a thorough under 
standing of the entire work. Mme 
Morena has a fine, powerful voice, with 


perhaps a better high range than low. She 
was very warmly received. We do_ not 
have many of the Wagnerian singers her 
and it means much to us to have the great 


master interpreted as Mme. Morena does 
it. The other Wagnerian numbers by the 
orchestra were the “Ride of the Valkyries” 
and the Introduction to Act “lann- 
hauser.” 

The “Pop” concert last Sunday was a 
delight. The principal selections were th 
Overture to “The Merry Wives of Wind 
the “March of the Dwarfs,’ by 
(which was applauded so roundly 
that it had to be repeated), selections from 


3 from 


Si td 


Grieg 


“Tosca” and the “Dance of the Hours,” 
from “Gioconda.” The soloist was Rich 
ard Callies, the new first ‘cellist, from 
the Berlin) Philharmonic Orchestra. Lle 
played two beautiful numbers with much 
feeling. The Chabrier Rhapsody, “Ics 


pana,” closed the program 


H. W. C, 
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Admirable Qualities of Sascha Culbertson’s Playing—Mottl’s Probable 


Successor at 
Evenings ” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Deutsche Bank, Munich, Germany, 
December 1, 1911. 


F I begin this week’s letter with a reference 
to Sascha Culbertson’s concert it will 
be due entirely to artistic and not at all to 
patriotic reasons. Our young countryman 
—he is not more than eighteen—is winning 
recognition on all sides as a violinist who 
must be included among the masters of his 
instrument. His technic is developed to a 
phenomenal extent, and to this he adds un- 
usual warmth of temperament and deep 
musical feeling. On the under 
notice these qualities were observable in his 
performance of Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
sonata, Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor, 


occasion 





Munich Opera—Two Interesting 
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e« LHEVINNE 


‘* Beethoven 


op. 22, Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance” and 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, besides 
a half a dozen encore numbers. Mr. Cul- 
bertson had the co-operation of Herr Em- 
erich Kris, an admirable pianist, who played 
the accompaniments from memory. 

The Munich Opera is still on the look-out 
for a successor to Felix Mottl, though by 
the time this is printed the engagement of 
Bruno Walter as first conductor will prob- 
ably be officially announced. The contest 
for first-class conductors between the dif- 
ferent German opera houses is almost as 
great as it used to be for good tenors. A 
few days ago a rumor gained ground here 
that differences had arisen between the 
management of the Dresden Royal Opera 
and Ernst von Shuch, and immediately the 
newspapers took the matter up and treated 
it with almost as much importance as the 
war in Tripoli or a threatened rise in the 
price of beer. Fortunately for Dresden the 
slight causes for dissatisfaction that prob- 
ably existed were very soon removed, and 
no time was lost in informing Munich that 
it could not have Shuch. That gentleman 
again directed one of the “Akademie” con- 
certs, his presence accounting for the enor- 
mous audience that crowded the Odeon, and 
for the fervid enthusiasm with which every 
number was greeted. I could have wished 
that his genius as an interpreter had been 
bestowed upon a work more worthy of it 
than Mahler’s “Fourth” symphony, with its 
superficial effectiveness and its trivial 
themes, which suggest nothing higher than 
a rather shallow Viennese operetta. How- 
ever, the number that followed soon re- 
stored one’s good humor. This was Mo- 
zart’s seldom heard “Divertimento” in D 
Major, for two violins, two violas, bass, 
flute, oboe, fagotto an dfour horns, com- 
posed when he was sixteen years of age 
Not a great work, or one of deep signifi- 
cance, but its simple melodies bear the 
stamp of spontaneity, and its use of the 
horn quartet and the wood-winds that of 
originality. The concert closed with an in- 
comparable performance of the third “Le- 
onore” overture. 

Quite out of the common was a song re- 
cital by Raymonde Delaunois of Paris. 
Louis Ithomas prefaced the songs with 
some explanatory remarks, in the course of 
which he succinctly analyzed the two con- 
trasting tendencies characteristic of French 
music of the present day. On the one hand 
there was Vincent d’Indy with his schola 
cantorum, while Claude Debussy, with his 
disciples and adherents, headed another 
school. The latter’s indebtedness to Rus- 
Sian music was dwelt upon, and illustrated 
by a number of songs by Moussorgski, a 
composer quite unfamiliar to Munich audi- 
ences. The second part of the program 
consisted entirely of Debussy’s composi- 
tions, among which the “Mandoline” and 
“Trois Chansons de Bilitis” (after Pierre 
Louys) found great favor. Mme. Delau- 
nois’s singing was most enjoyable through- 
out, for her fine voice is well trained and, 
like that of most French singers, her enun 
ciation is something to rejoice in, 

It speaks volumes for the sound taste 
and musical culture of Munich that within 
a week two concerts devoted to Beethoven 
were given and heard by numerous gather- 
ings. One of these was arranged by Anna 
tiirzel-Langenhan, a scholarly pianist, as- 
sisted by the orchestra of the NKonzert- 
verein conducted by Hermann Abendroth 
of Essen. Lhe program comprised the B 
lat Major and E Flat Major Concertos, 





the first movement of a Concerto in D Ma- 
jor, a Rondo in B Major (the last two per- 
formed in public for the first time), a Sym- 
phony in C: Major ascribed to Beethoven, 
recently discovered, and the ‘“Leonore” 
Overture, No. 2. The other “Beethoven 


“é 


evening” enlisted the services of Frederic * 


Lamond and Fritz Kreisler, these eminent 
artists performing the following sonatas for 
piano and violin: C Minor, op. 30, No. 2; 
A Major, op. 12, No. 2; G Major, op. 30, 
No. 3; A Major, op. 47. 

Among present-day German composers, 
one of the most gifted seems to me to be 
Hans Pfitzner, whose Quartet in D Ma- 
jor, op. 13, was played at the second con- 
cert of the Bohemians. Its thematic mate- 
rial is attractive and original and its con- 
struction reveals the modern musician fol- 
lowing classic models. The first and third 
movements, particularly, were of absorbing 
interest. | am surprised that Pfitzner’s 
name does not appear more frequently on 
the programs of American chamber music 
organizations. Even with nineteen del ght- 
ful Kneisel seasons to remember I take off 
my hat to the gentlemen from Prague. 
Nothing can possibly be finer than the pol- 
ish and the finish of their work, with its 
perfect unanimity and its exquisite shading. 
As far as temperament is concerned they 
stand alone. Jacques MAyeRr. 


Mme. De Pasquali Sings to Large Ann 
Arbor Audience 


ANN Arpor, Micu., Dec. ¢.—Mme. Ber- 
nice de Pasquali gave a song recital last 
night in University Hall before a crowd 
that completely filled the hall. The soprano 
was forced to respond to numerous encores. 
\ splendid concert was given December 7 
by members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity School of Music. The program opened 
with a Suite in E Major composed by AI- 
bert A. Stanley, director of the school. It 
has been several years since Ann Arbor 
music lovers have had the pleasure of hear- 
ing one of Mr. Stanley’s compositions and 
the applause which greeted its performance 
was most enthusiastic. The suite was 
played by Albert Lockwood, pianist, and 
Samuel Lockwood, violinist, who gave it a 
splendid reading. IR. W. 


Henry L. Gideon’s Music Tour 


Henry L. Gideon has just published the 
complete itinerary of the European music 
tour which he will conduct in the Sum- 
immer of 1912, under the auspices of the 
Bureau of University Travel of Boston. 
On June 22 he will’ sail with his music 
lovers from Boston for Liverpool. After 
brief visits to Chester, Stratford-on-Avon 
and Oxford, his party will stay four days 
in London and one on the Isle of Wight. 
Here they will attend Mass at the famous 
monastery of the Benedictines of Solesmes, 
who found refuge in the Isle of Wight 
at the time of their expulsion from France. 
The former home of this community is 
now the property of M. Maeterlinck. After 
eight days in Paris the party will move 
on to Cologne, Coblenz, the Rhine, Heidel- 
berg, Interlaken and Lucerne. The Italian 
tour includes Milan, six days in Florence, 
and three in Venice. Then Padua, Trent, 
Innsbruck, Munich; a_ performance of 
“Parsifal” at Bayreuth; Nurnberg, a week 
at Dresden at the time of the Art Con- 
gress, four days in Berlin and one in 
Antwerp. Mr. Gideon will return to Bos- 
ton on September 2, to resume his work 
as organist and lecturer. 


NEWARK ORPHEUS CLUB 
IN ITS 23RD SEASON 


Highly Enjoyable Program Given by 
Director Arthur Mees for Open- 
ing Concert 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 11.—The Orpheus 
Club began its twenty-third season Thurs- 
day evening at Wallace Hall, in one, of the 
most successful concerts of its career. The 
audience, which packed the auditorium, 
was well rewarded in hearing a program 
that contained a selection of compositions 
highly enjoyable and entertaining. Arthur 
Mees, whose able conducting has done so 
much to bring about the present efficiency 
of the club, was whole-heartedly applauded 


for his large part in the concert. The 
soloists were Mrs. Agnes Kimball, so- 
prano, and Deora Becker, violinist. Fol- 
lowing was the program: 

“Ode to Joy,” Greger; Saint-Saéns, Rondo 


Capriccioso, Miss Becker; “Italian Salad,’”’ Genée; 
Grieg’s “Dream” and Puccini’s “Un bel di,’’ Mrs. 
Kimball; ‘*Salamis,’”’ Gernsheim; Bruch’s ‘‘Frithyof 
on the Sea’; Matheson’s G String Air and Mo- 
zart’s Minuet, Miss Becker; ‘“‘Taking Things to 
Teacher,’ Arthur Mees, to words by Leonard H. 
Robbins; Dregert’s ‘Floweret Blue”; Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water;’’ Reed 
Miller’s “‘Ah! Could I Love the Most?’ and Oscar 
Weil’s “Spring Song’’ 
Mrs. Kimball; Wagner’s ‘‘Battle Hymn,”’ 
“Rienzi,” and the ‘Soldier’s Chorus” 
**Faust.” 


(with violin obbligato), 
from 
from 


The singing of the club was remarkable 
in the excellent quality of tone produced 
with strict precision and unanimity. As 
usual, Mr. Mees kept a very fine balance 
throughout the numbers, which were of a 
varied character, giving much contrast and 
interest to the program, which was carried 
through with commendable smoothness. 

Mrs. Kimball disclosed a fresh, bright 
soprano, which she used in a refined and 
tasteful manner. 

The appearance of Dora Becker was 
gratifying. Her art and beautiful person- 
ality never fail to captivate. The fineness 
and sénsitiveness of her tone and the re- 
sponsive warmth of her temperament al- 
ways make her playing distinctive. 

William Y. Webbe accompanied ably. 


i. i. 


Success of American Singers Due to 
Native Intelligence 


“Do I think the climate responsible for 
the superiority of the American voice? 
Well, hardly,” said Putnam Griswold, the 
Metropolitan Opera basso, in an interview 
with a World representative, “because our 
successful singers come from all over the 
country, from Maine to Texas and from 
New York to California, and within these 
boundaries the climate is as varied as th: 
of all Europe. No! It is to the native 
intelligence that inevitably seeks the best 
way and the shortest way to accomplish 
anything. The foreigner who comes here 
quickly absorbs the idea. Take, for in- 
stance, the Italian teacher with whom | 
am studying to perfect my Italian enuncia- 


tion. He has not been long in America, 
but I could not make progress with him 
nearly as quickly in Italy as here. He 


admits that the American atmosphere has 
stimulated him to new and more direc, 
methods.” 

Basil Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, 1s 
touring the English Provinces with a con- 
cert party of singers. 
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BROOKLYN APOLLO IN 
STIRRING CONCERT 


Mme. Dimitrieff, Annie Louise 
David and Others Assist Chorus 
in Brilliant Program 


The first concert of the year by the 
Apollo Club, founded years ago by the 


late Dudley Buck and ever since maintain- 
ed in strict adherence to the traditions he 
bequeathed, brought a select audience to the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn on Thurs- 
day evening which packed the opera house 
from pit to dome. 

The men of the club sang with a verve 
and finish and produced a composite qual- 
tone only possible picked 
voices such as those who make up the 
Apollo. Bruno Huhn’s “Invictus” in male- 
voice arrangement twice 
with _ stirring although the final 
phrase was unnecessarily curt. Elgar’s 
“Follow the Colors” also came in for a re- 
hearing at the close of the first part. In 
this and the “Sing, Sing, Music was Given,” 
composed by Conductor John Hyatt Brewer, 
the general ensemble of great organ, string 
quintet, flute and piano along with the re- 
sonant body of tone frem the voices work- 
ed up a climax that was admirable in its 
effectiveness, even though Mr. Kalten- 
born’s string players were at times more 
than vanquished despite heroic efforts. It 
was a composition containing many grate- 
ful moments for all concerned. 

The work of Mr. Kaltenborn’s Sextet 
was really deserving of more than passing 
notice. Haydn’s “Gypsy Rondo” went with 
a snap and precision worthy of any of our 
veteran chamber music organizations, and 
in their support of the chorus there was 
nothing whatever to be desired. A good 
idea of the material of which the chorus 
is made up, could readily be gained from 
the several members who did solo parts, all 
of whom displayed good voices and musi 


ity of from 


Was sung over 


effect, 


cianly feeling. There were Walter Koem- 
pel, Francis A. Weismann, George W. 
Reardon and Roy W. Steele. Two other 


members scheduled for extra duty are Al- 
bert Reeves Nerton and William Armour 
Thayer, who sometimes “double” at the 
piano and organ as required 

The harp numbers of Annie Louise 
David were of such diverting novelty as to 
make ye jaded critic take hope afresh. The 
Zabel “Fantasie” makes one wonder what 
the harp might not accomplish:#& only some 
really great composer did” but grasp an 
inkling of the idiom of the instrument. 
This is no reflection upon Mr. or Mrs. 
Zabel for the Fantasie was extremely en- 
joyable under the delicate but firm touch 
of Mrs. David. The audience thought so 
too, to the tune of an “All thro’ the Night” 
with variations, and would have still been 
clamoring for more had the stage doors 
not been closed in their faces 
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The songs of Mme. Dimitrieff, which 
followed, were however with harp accom- 
paniment, and in this group the singer was 
particularly happy, more so perhaps than in 
the “Aida” aria in the first part, which 
somehow seemed to be out of keeping with 
the balance of the program. In _ these 
songs with the harp however her voice 
seemed particularly velvety and her naive 
interpretive touches quite won the audience, 
which had by that time completely fallen 
under the spell of her charming stage pres- 
ence. The audience seemed to like the 
MacDowell “Idyll” best, but nothing more 
intoxicating could be desired than the “Si 
me vers” of Reynaldo Hahn, as sung in 
delicious French with an accompaniment 
which could not have been written with 
anything but a harp in mind. 

The club motto, another of the bequests 
of the revered father, Dudley Buck, came 
as an encore to his “King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas” which was one of the best offerings 
of the program and received an interpreta- 
tion at the hands of Conductor Brewer 
such as could only have been inspired by 
reverence and esteem. The Dvorak ar- 
rangement, “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” was a poetic rendition and proved 
popular with the audience, while the final 
Beethoven peon, “Worship of God in Na- 
ture,’ was a stirring contrast, at the climax 
of a stirring program. N. De V. 





New York Artists in Concert to Help 
Hospital 


An interesting concert was given at the 
Bronx Church House, New York, the eve- 
ning of December 8, for the benefit of the 
Union Hospital. Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bari- 
tone, sang several solos; Dr. Franklin D. 
lawson, tenor, sang a selection from “La 
Boheme ;” Jennie Kerr and Alice Haesler, 
soprano, sang “The Lass with the Delicate 
\ir.’ and an air by Mendelssohn. Violin 
numbers by Wieniawski and Sarasate were 
played by William Monaghan, and “Trio 
No. 2,” by Bohm, was performed by Wil- 
liam Hausrath, Mr. Monaghan and Mr. 
Kaufman, and A. H. Hausrath and Dr. G. 
Starke in piano duets rendered “The Songs 
of the Vikings.” 


CINCINNATI PLANS 
POPULAR CONCERTS 


Series by Symphony Orchestra to 
Extend Through Season—A 
Week of Activity 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 9.—With the symphony 
concerts, the Orpheus concert and various 
club affairs, this has been a week of more 
than usual activity in Cincinnati. Tuesday 
morning the board of directors of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion held its regular meeting and an an- 
nouncement was made with reference to 
the popular concerts. The first concert 
will be given January 28 in the new Emery 
Auditorium, which will be completed by 
that date. After that the concerts will be 
given every alternate Sunday until April 
7, Easter Sunday. Soloists thus far se- 
cured are Douglass Powell for the first 
concert and Theodor Bohlmann for the 
second. At one of the concerts a _ solo 
chorus from the College of Music will 
sing excerpts from one of the Wagnerian 
music dramas. 

On Tuesday evening the second concert 
of the subscription series at the College of 
Music offered an “Evening of Sonatas,” 
the program being made up of three 
sonatas for piano and violin. The artists 
heard on this occasion were Frederick J. 
Hoffmann, pianist, and Johannes Miersch, 
violinist, two of the leading members of the 
faculty. The program opened with the A 
Major Sonata of Brahms. Particular in- 
terest centered in the second number. 
Lekeu’s G Major Sonata, which was given 
its first public hearing in Cincinnati. It 
is the work of a brilliant young student 
of the Paris Conservatory, who died at 
the age of twenty-two. Beethoven’s famous 
“Kreutzer” Sonata closed the program. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley has devoted his 


two Saturday morning lectures at the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory of Music to the 
Tschaikowsky program given by the sym- 
phony orchestra this week. In one lecture 
he gave an exhaustive analysis of Tschai- 
kowsky’s Concerto in B Flat Minor, which 
was performed by Mme. Samaroff-Sto- 
kowski. 

The Cecilian Club formally opened its 
season last Wednesday at the home 
of Eugenia Goshoan in Clifton. Lil- 
lie Wulsin, the president, presided. Mrs. 
William H. Harrison, Mrs. J. T. Thomas, 
Mrs. William D. Breed, Anna Louise Ir- 
win, Mrs. Leopold Stokowski and Mrs. 
Samuel Assur are new members of the club. 
The program was devoted largely to the 
Wagner and Liszt compositions, and an 
interesting feature was a talk by Lilly 
Worthington on the homes of these mas- 
ters, which she visited while abroad re- 
cently. Among those who took part in the 
afternoon’s entertainment were: Edith 
Judkins, violinist; Edith Hall, organist; 
Mrs. W. H. O. Mc GeHee, Carrie Elliott, 


Mrs. Henry Minnet, Mrs. Clark Davis, 
Miss Akels, Mrs. Samuel Assur, Louise 
Church, Mrs. Province Pogue, Mrs. Mor- 
ten Carlisle, Elsa Marshall, Mrs. Ernest 


Minon and Mrs. William H. Harrison. 
The first of a series of programs of 
Christmas music arranged by the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music took place 
December 8, when Frances Moses and 
Mrs. Margaret Pace _ presented their 
classes. The program was composed of 


Christmas Carols (English, French and 
German) and arias from “The Messiah.’ 
Bernard Sturm, violinist, with Mrs. 


Sturm at the piano, gave an interesting re 
cital, Tuesday evening, at the University 
in Vincennes, Ind. Mr. Sturm was re- 
ceived with splendid enthusiasm. F. FE. EF. 


John Barnes Wells, the New York tenor, 
appeared, on November 209, in recital at 
Jefferson City, Mo., under the auspices of 
the Morning Musical Club, and again on 
the 29th at Sedalia under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club. Mr. Wells sang 
several groups of German and_ English 
songs and his reception at both recitals was 
decidedly favorable. 
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RIOT OF APPLAUSE 
AT OPERA CONCERT 


Misses Gluck wall Orridge and Ric- 
cardo Martin Share in Sunday 
Night Honors 


The fourth Sunday concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House drew the usual en- 
thusiastic and highly receptive public; a 
warm-blooded public, which, as evidenced 
by its attitude, must surely count the days 
between these occasions. The Opera House 
was filled to its ultimate limit. And when 
Riccardo Martin yielded to tireless hand- 
clapping (breaking out, ever and anon, like 
forest fires,in fresh spots) and repeated his 
“Tosca, Act 3, 
the precedent was established for the 
evening. After that every artist of them 
had a legal right to do one thing more. 

Following the Overture, 
neatly and precisely given at the hands of 


half dozen doleful bars of 


“Merry Wives” 


Josef Pasternack, conductor, there came 
first the Adriano Aria from “Rienzi,” sung 
by Theodora Orridge. In it she did her 
best work of the evening, but Mr. Martin’s 
resistless popularity had not yet established 
the encore precedent. And so her real hit 
came later when her fine and highly rou- 
ined voice, idle for a long and doubtless 
weary hour, had lost just a trace of its 
contour of a big purple cloud, and seemed 
drifting a wee bit horizonward. Her sec- 
ond aria (with encore attached) was billed 
on the program as “Ah, mon Fils,” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophet,” but Madame Or- 
ridge sang it “Ach, mein Sohn,” and every- 
body was, or should have been glad; of 
so distinctively German a type is her art. 

Concerning Alma Gluck: Her appear- 
ance was veritably flowerlike, and nothing 
more reverent, more stainless could be con- 
ceived than her singing of Desdemona’s 
pathetic little prayer from the “Othello” 
of Verdi. How regrettable, then, that she 
should have the “Caro Nome” of “Rigo- 
letto” for her reappearance—the “Caro 
Nome, wherein a standard has been set in 
millions of phonographic homes by singers 


of the Tetrazzini and Melba type, whose 
business it is to do just that sort of thing 
superlatively. To anyone possessing even 
a recent Patti record of this most grateful 
aria, Miss Gluck’s rendition—but she really 
must not. Every singer can do her own 
sort of thing best. This time, however, 
she could take her encore, and the “Il 
parla” waltz of Arditi won further wild 
plaudits, to say nothing of the conductor’s 
congratulations. 

Mr. Arthur Friedham played the Liszt 
I Flat piano Concerto, with which he is 
much identified this season, and appeared 
to be under no slightest strain in doing it. 
He took an encore out of the Second Liszt 
Rhapsody, which people know and like, and 
played solo pieces later. Other selections 
were the orchestra in Bach Aria_ for 
strings, a Notturno by Martucci and a 
March from Berlioz after everybody was 
through. 

Concerning the matter of encores, by 
the way: When a singer has signified, as 
Miss Gluck signified, three, or four, or nve 
times that she has nothing else to say just 
then, thank you, it is surely a misguided 
form of appreciation—one wellnigh writes 
persecution—for her friends here and 
there to persistently start up fresh and an- 
noying conflagrations, flameless and smoky. 
One pair of hands, endeavoring to blister 
themselves, can suffocate a hundred sur- 
rounding limp members endeavoring to 
relax. Ss. O. 





Tschaikowsky as a Critic 
[L. C. Elson in The Musician. | 

Tschaikowsky himself, however, may 
stand as an excellent example of a great 
composer’s being a very poor critic. I have 
already spoken of his non-appreciation of 
Brahms, but I may add a few of his other 
criticisms. Of Liszt he said “He has more 
poetical intention than actual creative 
power. Of Richard Strauss he remarked, 
“Such an astounding lack of talent united 
to such pretentiousness has never before 
existed.” Of Bach he said that “he is not 
a great genius.” Of Handel, “He is only 
fourth-rate, he is not even interesting.” 
Haydn was “the genius of burgher music 
which induces a fierce thirst for beer.” 
And of Beethoven’s last period of composi- 
tion he said that he really hated it, “espe- 
cially the latest quartets. ” Such an instance 
is surely the strongest proof that a great 
composer cannot always be trusted to give 
judgment upon other composers. 
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on the Victor-Victrola 
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Vocal art study at home 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great 
musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 
where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
tions or a better opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the methods of the 
greatest living artists, than afforded you by 
the Victor. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 
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PITTSBURGH CHOIR'S 
NOTABLE CONCERT 


Mendelssohn Singers Begin Fourth 
Season—A Program of Reger 
Music 

PirtspurGH, Dec. Pitts- 
burghers enjoyed another season of good 
things last week. The leading events were 
the concert given by the Art Society of 
Pittsburgh, in which Christine Miller and 
Charles Heinroth, organist, appeared in 
joint recital, and the first concert of the 
Mendelssohn Male Choir’s fourth season, 
with Mme. Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, and Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto, as soloists. Both events 
were held in Carnegie Music HaJl and were 
well attended. 


The program offered by the Mendelssohn 
Choir, Ernest Lunt, conductor, was full of 
interest. The choir has a well balanced 
organization of fifty voices. One of the 
best of its offerings was Granville Ban- 
nock’s “The Inch-Cape Rock,” a difficult 
composition, which the choir gave splendid 
interpretation. Another number of extreme 
interest was Wagner's colorful “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” which was sung with dramatic 
dignity and somewhat astonishing vigor. 
Other numbers were “Irish Battle Hymn,” 
“Tar’s Song,” “Turn Ye to Me,” “Crabbed 
Age and Youth” and others. Harvey B. 
Gaul played the accompaniments in a satis- 
factory manner. 


11.—Musical 


Mme. Ruegger chose Bollman’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations” and played it very ef- 
fectively, overcoming the more pronounced 
technical difficulties and demonstrating the 
capabilities of a thorough musician. She 
was capably accompanied on the piano by 
Mme. Moore. 

Miss Beddoe was given a very cordial 
reception. Her offerines were Saint- 
Saéns’s “Love, Lend Me Thine Aid” from 
“Samson and Delilah” and a group of three 
songs, “City of Sleep,” by Kernochan; 
“Cherry Blossoms,” by Wiileby, and “Elf- 
man,” by John Wells. Miss Beddoe has 
splendid voice quality both in the lower 
and upper register and created a most fa- 
vorable impression. 

The recital in which Christine Miller and 
Charles Heinroth appeared last Friday 
night at Carnegie Music Hall elicited espe- 
cial interest in that it was an exclusively 
Max Reger night. Mr. Heinroth opened 
with the phantasie on the chorale, “Wacht 
auf, Ruft uns die Stimme.” This was fol- 
lowed by a group consisting of “Phantasy” 
in C Minor, “Melodia” and “Humoresque” 
and the introduction and Passacaglia in D 
Minor. Naturally the “Humoresque” was 
a delightful offering. The well known or- 
ganist has played it before and it never 
fails of a hearty reception. Miss Miller 
suffered from a slight cold but that did not 
appear to mar her singing and, notwith 
standing her difficulties, she had the 
thorough sympathy of her audience and 
sang with the same old-time voice quality. 
Among her offerings were “Waldeinsam- 
kelt,” “Ich glaub lieber Schatz,” “Mein 
Schatzelein,” “Gliick” and others. There 
was ample variety to please all. She sang 
the entire program in German and her se- 
lections appeared to be peculiarly adapte 
to her voice which rang out in the happiest 
possible manner Ge 


I : MEYN AS 
BRAHMS INTERPRETER 


Baritone Gives Unique Program at the 
MacDowell Club Before a Cordial 
Audience 


Heinrich Meyn, who has_ acquired, 
through his splendid work in years past, the 
reputation of being one of the best local 
interpreters of the songs of Johannes 
Brahms, devoted the major part of his pro- 
gram at the MacDowell Club on Friday 
evening, December 8, to the songs of this 
master. The program read as follows: 

I.—Feldeinsamkeit, Der Salamander, So willst 


Du des Armen, Mainacht, Serenade, Von ewiger 
Liebe, Vergebliches Standchen, Minnelied, Brahms. 


IIl.—Young Dietrich, Henschel: The Red Rose, 
Div, _-. ORCHESTRAL HARP $27 
inh y, 
Il i Easy payments. We supply the U.S 
E. 4th, Cincinnati S. Wabash, Chicago 


Hastings; Would Thy Faith Were Mine, Brock- 
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way; Dolly, Sawyer; From a City Window, 
Schindler; The Little Irish Girl, Edw. German. 
I1I.—Dearest, Young Night Thought, Home They 
Brought Her Warrior Dead, The Last Leaf, A 
Banjo Song, Homer. 


The ability to individualize the con- 
stantly varying moods of a Brahms song is, 
in itself, an artistic attainment; there are 
many singers who are never able to bring 
out the beauties of these songs. Mr. Meyn 
has studied his Brahms and has been able 
to do so, first, through his splendid musi- 
cianship, which stands out prominently in 
all his singing, and, second, because he is 
an ardent admirer of that composer, for, 
after all, only those who are in perfect 
sympathy with his ways and means can sing 
him satisfactorily. 


Mr. Meyn caught the calm of “Feldein- 


samkeit,” the almost stirring passion of 
“Die Mainacht,” and the delicate character 
of the “Serenade,” which is wholly dif- 


ferent from any other Serenade, with won- 


derful effect, using a beautifully rounded 
mezza voce throughout the song. It was 


received with a tumult of applause and Mr. 
‘levn graciously repeated it. In “Von 
Ewiger Liebe” he reached the climax of the 
group and his delivery of the last two or 
three lines alone would serve to place him 
in the foremost rank of Brahms _inter- 
preters. The lovely “Minnelied” and the cap- 
tivating “Vergebliches Standchen” brought 
him much applause. 

In the next group Mr. Meyn gave a 
splendid performance of Henschel’s “Young 
Dietrich” and Kurt Schindler’s “From a 
City Window,” in which he made a splen- 
did impression. The Sidney Homer songs 
are all of them distinctive and show the 
hand of one of the most skillful of con- 
temporary American composers. In spite 
of the fact that “Dearest” is sung so fre- 
quently its melody is a fine one, and fully 
expresses the sentiment of Henley’s lines. 
Deeply impressive was Mr. Meyn’s singing 
of “Home They Brought Her Warrior 
Dead” and “The Last Leaf,” while the 
“Banjo Song,” given with true Southern 
spirit and swinging rhythm, closed the pro- 
gram most satisfactorily. 

Mr. Meyn was received throughout the 
evening with extreme cordiality, and the 
audience, which completely filled the hall, 
enjoyed the program in its every detail. 

A word must be added for the artistic 
accompaniments provided by Mrs. E. N. 
Lapham, whose playing always satisfies, and 
was even more delightful on this occasion. 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS 


ALBERT SPALDING, Great American 
Violinist. 


THUR FRIEDHEIM, Russian Pianist 
(Greatest Tiest ow 3 
Young Violinist (By 


EDOUARD 
arran einen wiih Daniel Mayer). 
RUDOL Swiss Pianist. 
HERB “Gar © NOs HIRSCH. Brilliant 
Young Pilani 


MLLE. D’ALEXANDROWS KY, Russian 


Pianist. 
HOWARD BROCK WAY, Composer-Pianist. 
HENRIETTE BACH, Brilliant Young Violin- 


ist. 
THE ANDRE BENOIST TRIO. 


SOPRANOS 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE, coloratura— 
Overwhelmin ng! 

NAMARA-TOYE, Lyric Soprano Unequalled. 

RITA FORNIA, from the Metropolitan Opera 


Co. 
BERTA MORENA, from Metropolitan Opera 
CHARLOTTE MACONDA,  OColoratura 
Soprano. 
wa MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic 


rano 
INEZ PRBARBOUR, Lyric Soprano. 
nore. pd dt ey « Lyric Soprano. 
TRENE REYNOLDS. Soprano. 
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ARY GARDEN and her Company. 
AL NIELSEN, Grand Opera Gencert Co. 
ALEX. ted So Fa N, Famous German Lie- 
der Si John Mandelbrod, Accompanist 
ROSA OLATZIKA, Great Licder and Concert 


nger. 
LILLA CRMOND, Mezzo-Soprano, assisted by 


iss 
MLLE_ MELLA MARS, Greatest Singer of 
Chansons and 
BELLA LASZKY. 
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ACTIVITIES 9F CHICAGO MUSICIANS 








Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—Marion Green, the 


gave a_ successful recital at Oak 
Park last Monday evening. On 
afternoon he was the soloist at the 


basso, 
Tuesday 
Aeolian 
recital in Music Hall, on Wednesday gave 
another recital in Lowa City, la., on Thurs- 
day evening a recital at Valley City, N. 
D., and on Friday was soloist in “Stabat 
Mater” in largo, N. D. He reached home 
in time to conduct his service in the church 
in Evanston in the morning, and Sunday 
Evening Club in Orchestra Hall. 

Lillian A. White, soprano, and Agnes 
Lapham, pianist, last week furnished the 
musical entertainment at the Quadrangle 
Club of the Chicago University. 

Ebba Hjerstedt, a youthful violinist who 
recently received a decoration from the 
King of Sweden, gave a recital last Sun- 
day before the Swedish Club in this city. 

The Chicago’ Singverein gave an excel- 
lent account of itself at its first concert 
this season, last week in Orchestra Hall, 
under direction of William Boeppler. The 
tone of the German singing society is very 
telling and resonant and this clever direc- 
tor has secured ensemble values highly 
creditable. Mr. Matheson gave a group of 
German songs and Mrs. Anna Langrich 
gave a solo in rare fashion and the 
Woman’s Chorus gave a delightful read- 
ing of Liszt’s Setting of the 137th Psalm. 

Emil Liebling gave a recital before the 
Teachers’ Association last Saturday even- 
ing at Salem, Ind. 

Charles La Barge gave several groups 
of songs in a recital under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory, with notable 
success last Saturday afternoon, and Elma 
Wallace played Chopin’s Sonata, op. 58, in 
a convincing and unaffected way. The pro- 
gram had original interest in a series ot 
new songs by Kurt Wanieck, a member ot 
the American Conservatory faculty. 

A charming concert was given last week 
before the Lakeview Musical Society on 
Monday afternoon by Luella Chilson Ohr- 
man, the brilliant soprano; Mary Wood 
Chase, a finished pianist, and Bruno Stein- 
del, the ’cellist. 

Mrs. Edith Boyer Whiffin writes from 
the City of Mexico that she has arranged 
for several concerts for Ernesto Consolo, 
the brilliant Italian pianist, who recently 
appeared here in association with the 
Kneisel Quartet. 

Georgia Kober, president of the Sher 
wood Music School, has had a most suc- 


cessful recital tour, extending to the Coast. 
The pupils of the Mary Wood Chase 
School of Artistic Piano Playing gave an 








Della Thau, a Popular Pianist of Chi- 
cago, and One of Her Staunch Ad- 


mirers 
interesting recital last Friday evening at 
the branch in the Stickney School, Edge 
water. A lengthy and varied program 
was given for the edification of friends 
and proud parents. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of 
graduates of the American Conservatory 
was held recently to form a _ permanent 
Alumni Association. This great educational 
institution celebrated its twenty-fifth anm 
versary last Summer. 

Elaine Hyman sang in the students’ re 
cital of the Sherwood Music School last 
Saturday afternoon 

Edith Graham Stults, soprano; Ludwig 


Becker, violinist, and Helen Jordan Gra- 
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ham, pianist, presented a program of A. 
Cyril Graham’s compositions last evening 
at the recital hall of the Columbia School 
of Music. 

The open meeting of the Amateur 
Musical Club Thursday afternoon was ad- 
dressed by General Manager Dippel, of the 
Chicago Opera Company; John C. Shaffer, 
one of the directors of that body, and 
Carlton Hackett, the well-known critic 
and educator. = aes 


A MONSTER PAGEANT 





4,820 Performers to Participate in Cin- 
cinnati Exhibition 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 9.—An announcement 
has just been made reg: sardine the presenta- 
tion of the great “Pageant of Darkness 
and Light” to be given in Music Hall in 
March during the exhibition of “The World 


in Cincinnati.” It will require 4,820 per- 
formers and the great chorus will be com- 
posed of 2,500 singers. This vast body of 


choristers is now being organized so rap- 
idly that Edwin W. Glover, the musical di 
rector, hopes to start the part rehearsals at 
once. The first rehearsals will be held in 
sections in different parts of the city by 
Mr. Glover and his assistants, Sidney C. 
Durst and Henry C. Lerch, with Charles 
Young as accompanist. The Pageant com- 
mittee will soon be ready to announce the 
list of soloists engaged. Applications have 
been received from. singers all over the 
East for the solo parts, but the roles wall 
be given to local artists. Mr. Glover has 
also completed, with the exception of the 
tenors, the organization of the chorus of 
3co professional singers and will begin re 
hearsals this week. Hamish MacCunn, the 
Scotch composer, has written beautiful mu 
sic to the various episodes. Mr. Glover will 
begin mass rehearsals of the great chorus 
early in January after the arrival of Mr. 
Burrell, the pageant master. F, E. E. 


Beatrice Goldie’s Weekly Musicales 


afternoon musicales 
inaugurated by Beatrice 
Goldie, the New York soprano and vocal 
teacher, and these afternoons have proven 
to be popular, not only with musicians but 
also with persons prominent in art and 
literary circles. 

An interesting program is 
sented and one of Mme. 
pupils will 


A series of Saturday 
has just been 


always pre 
Goldie’s advanced 
appear on each occasion. On 
Saturday, December 9, Minnie Weigel, dra 
matic soprano, was heard in ‘“Elizabeth’s 
Prayer” from “Tannhauser,” “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad,” by Schubert, and in’ Arditi’s 
“Parle.” She displayed a voice of unusual 
power, rich and full throughqut the entire 
range. She sang with ease and grace and 
her interpretation showed a musical under- 
standing quite surprising for one of her 
years. ller enunciation was clear and dis 
tinct, both in her German and Italian num 
bers. She will appear in concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria after the holidays. 


Pepito Auviale in Louisville 


LouIsvVILLE, Dee. 9.—Pepito Arriola, 
much grown since his last visit here, gave 
a delightful program at Macauley’s The 
ater last Tuesday afternoon. Pepito’s 
technic, as well as his mental grasp, has 
broadened and he is apparently about to 
leave the ranks of infant prodigies. The 
program consisted of Beethoven's “Appas 
sionata” Sonata, four numbers by Chopin, 
Leschetizky’s Octave Etude, Scriabine’s 
Nocturne For the Left Hand, Liszt’s “St 
Francis Walking On the Waves,” the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “On Wings of Song,” 
and a most delightful “Romance” of the 
little artist’s own composition cs. 2 





EXTRA CONCERT BY 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Stransky at His Best in ‘‘Tristan’’ 
Music—Gallico Plays ‘‘Wan- 
derer Fantasie”’ 

The Philharmonic gave a concert out 
side of its regular series in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last 


an audience of fair size 


afternoon, and 
attended. The 
program offered nothing of startling inter 


Sunday 


est. The soloist was Paolo CGallico, pianist, 
Schubert-Liszt “Wanderer 
lantasie,” and the orchestral 


who played the 
numbers 
“Tristan” 
Beethoven's 


were Smetana’s 
Prelude and 
*Eroica.” 

Mr. Gallico made a creditable 
in Liszt’s quasi-concerto, though he can 
scarcely be said to have risen to command 
ing heights of poetry or brilliancy. Yet he 
was very heartily applauded and _ called 
back to the stage a number of times at 
the close. Even the ardent Lisztite will 
admit that this long drawn out “Fantasie” 
is not of commanding interest though it 
has some lovely details. No doubt a good 
deal of the blame must be laid at the door 
of Schubert, for the “Wanderer,” as trans- 
formed, elaborated and expanded by him 
into a plano composition, is a very differ 
ent and far inferior matter from the thrill 
ing mastersong. 

By far the most enjoyable part of the 
concert was the “Tristan” music, which 
Mr. Stransky reads with overwhelming 
power. His climaxes never missed fire, 
yet the orchestral tone in them was always 
rich, round and unforced. He might, how 
ever, gain in emotional expressiveness by 
lengthening the rhetorical pauses between 
the opening phrases of the Vorspiel, as 
does Mr. Toscanini at the Metropolitan. 
While the Beethoven symphony was also 
done with dramatic fervor, one rather 
feels like protesting against the frequency 
with which this excessively hackneyed 
work is being played these days. 


mF. © 


“Vysherad,” the 
“Liebestod” and 


showing 


Oley Speaks, baritone, of Columbus, O., 
sang at Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O., 
on December 6, and in Toledo December & 
His recital in Toledo included composition 
hy Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Secchi, 
Giordani, Chadwick and Huhn 
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Che American String Quartette 


iss Bertrude Marsha |, 1st Violin. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. 


Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncelle 


. “The performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


and emotiona’ quality."—PHILIP HALE 
THE AMERICAN STRING QUARTETTE, 


erases 


March 12, 1909. 
Medfield, 


in Boston Herald, 
wees. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





THE idea that “singers do not love 
masterpieces” certainly seems to be 
borne out by the way in which they neglect 
the songs of Liszt. On rare occasions they 
condescend to offer one—generally the 
“Loreley’—but on the whole, if music 
lovers were to entrust their education to 
concert givers they might remain totally 
ignorant of the fact that Liszt’s fertility in 
the domain of song literature was almost 
as marked as it was in almost every other 
line of musical endeavor. The current 
centenary celebrations have somewhat 
aroused singers from their lethargy, and 
during the present season the name of 
Liszt has appeared somewhat more fre 
quently than usual on recital programs. 

Most opportune, in view of all this, is the 
recent addition to the Musician’s Library 
of the Oliver Ditson Company of a volume 
of “Thirty Songs’’* by Liszt, edited by Carl 
Armbruster. This volume should form a 
part of every singer’s stock in trade to- 
day. It contains the cream of Liszt's 
vocal writings and offers the recital giver 
a perfect mine of riches wherewith to de- 
light audiences—for a Liszt song never 
fails to delight an audience when it is 
properly done. They are not all easy and 
the average singer does not like to work 
hard over a song, but it will be found that 
they repay careful study far better than 
do most of the things that the present day 
song recital programs afford. In the en- 
tire range of song literature there are few 
things more perfect from every standpoint 
than Liszt’s “Wanderer’s Nachtlied,” ‘Mig- 
non’s Song,” the “Kine of Thule,” “Du 
Bist Wie Eine’ B,uine,” the “Three 
Gypsies.” Yet how often are they heard? 

The new Ditson volume contains all 
these and many other gems that sparkle 
almost as brightly. Mr. Armbruster has 
written a more or less interesting intro- 
duction, sketching the life of Liszt and 
commenting upon his artistic ideals in 
general and his songs in particular. Mr. 
Armbruster finds that Wagner’s enthusi- 
astic predictions concerning the popularity 
of the symphonic poem—the new form in- 
vented by Liszt—is a prediction “unfor- 
tunately still unfulfilled.” Apparently he 
has failed to observe that Strauss, Debussy 
and almost all the ultra-modern composers 
have cast their most important orchestral 
writings in the new mold invented by 
Liszt and that it is crowding the old sym 
phonic form to the wall. 

Concerning the songs themselves, Mr. 
\rmbruster finds that Liszt lacks “the won- 
derful spontaneity of Schubert, the dreamy 
pathos of Schumann or the deep senti- 
ment or formal perfection of Franz.” An 
examination of the best of the songs con- 
tained in the present volume, however, 
rather makes one wonder just where this 
lack of spontaneity, sentiment and formal 
perfection comes in. Not only are they 
brimming over with loveliness and origin- 
ality of melody and harmony, but they 
heighten and illustrate the significance of 
the text almost as vividly as the music of 
Wagner’s operas. Mr. Armbruster some- 
what redeems himself for this foolish criti- 
cism by very truthfully remarking that 
“Liszt has produced gems the charm of 
which is absolutely irresistible to an un- 
prejudiced hearer.” 

The translations of the original texts 
are in most cases effective, and valuable 
hints as to the performance of the songs 
are printed at the bottom of each page. 


x * x 


GYst AV SAENGER has compiled a 
course of “Progressive Orchestral 
Studies for Advanced Violinists,” which is 
entitled “The Modern Concert Master,’ 
recently issued by Carl Fischer, New York, 
of which Part II, Book III, has just ap- 
peared. This volume contains first violin 
parts of symphonies and symphonic poems 
from Camille Saint-Saéns to Richard 
Strauss. There are biographical sketches 
of the composers whose works are con- 
tained, which, though not novel in general 
content, are helpful to the student. 


“Henry VIII.” Carl Goldmark is repre- 
sented by portions of his “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony, the “Sakuntala” Overture 
and the overture “Im_ Frithling’; the 
“Slavonic Dances, op. 46,” the “New 
Slavonic Dances, op. 73,” the D Major 
Symphony, op. 60, the Scherzo Capriccioso, 
op. 66, the two Rhapsodies, op. 45, Nos. 1 
and 2, the Legends, op. 59, the “Mein 


Heim” Overture, op. 62, and the “Hu- 
sitska” Overture, op. 67, are the Dvorak 
works, while Grieg’s First “Peer Gynt 


Suite, op. 46, Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Capric- 
cio Espagnol,” op. 34, and “Scheherazade,” 
op. 35, are also given. There are extracts 
fron the Sixth and Seventh Symphonies 
of Glazounow and from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Marche Slave,” “Romeo and Juliet,” Fan- 
tasy-Overture, “Nut-Cracker Suite, “Ham- 
let”? Overture, “The Tempest,” op. 18, 
“Francesa da Rimini,” op. 32, the “Capric- 
cio Italien,” op. .45, Suite No. 3, op. 55, the 


“1812” Overture and portions from the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Symphonies. 
Richard Strauss is represented by only 


the symphonic fantasia “Aus 
16, and the tone-poem “Mac- 
two of his most 


two works, 
Italien,” op. 
beth,” op. 23, and these, 
unimportant works. Mr. Saenger has not 
included passages from “Heldenleben,” 
“Tod und Varklarung,” “Don Quixote” and 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra,’, works which 
are continually heard in the concert room, 
while “Aus Italien” and “Macbeth” are al- 
most novelties and are played but once in 
a few years. 

He has, however, on the whole done a 
very creditable piece of work, his selection 
being that of a well-schooled musician who 
understands the needs of orchestral play- 
ers. He has compiled the volume with 
great care, and young students who are 
contemplating careers as_ violinists in 
symphony orchestras will find it excellent 
to use in preparing themselves for their 
future work. 


THE OLIVER 


* * * 


DITSON COMPANY 
seems particularly fortunate in _ its 
new offerings of octavo church music 
throughout the year, and at Christmas time 
it takes especial care to make its list of 
new music worth while. It has just made 
its announcements of Christmas anthemst 
and among them are “Sing, O Heavens,” a 


stirring anthem by Arthur Bergh; “Glory 
to God,” by T. Tertius Noble; ‘Behold, 
There Came Three Wise Men,” by Adolf 


Child Christ,” by Eduardo 
Evermore,” by Samuel 
“Christmas Bells,’ by 
Frederick Stevenson; “There Were Shep- 
herds,” by Herbert Sanders; “He Has 
Come,” by Frank H. Brackett; “Good 
King Wenceslas,’ by Frederick Stevenson 
and “Sing a Song of Praise,” by Oliver 
King. 

To these are added an arrangement of 
Adam’s “O Holy Night,’ by A. H. Ryder 
for women’s voices, three parts, and two 
sets of Christmas carols, a set of three for 
voices in unison, by Charles H. Bochau, 
and six for mixed voices, by various com- 
posers. 

A new cantata, “The Story of Bethle- 
hem,” by William R. Spence, will be wel- 
comed by organists and _  choirmasters 
throughout the country who are looking 
for new short works for their Christmas 
services. It is planned for the usual quar- 
tet of solo voices, chorus and organ, and 
contains much interesting music. Though 
somewhat conventional in style, it shows a 
trained hand at writing and is conceived 
with a good knowledge of legitimate ef- 
fects. It is within the range of the aver- 
age choir and the solo parts are not dif- 
ficult. 


Frey; “The 
Marzo; “Rejoice 
Richards Gaines; 


tCuriIstMAS ANTHEMS FOR’ MIXED _ VOICES. 
“Glory to God.” By Arthur Bergh. Price 12 
cents. “Glory to God.” By T. Tertius Noble. 
Price 10 cents. ‘“‘Behold There Came Three Wise 
Men.” By Adolf Frey. “The Child Christ.” 
By Eduardo Marzo. Price 12 cents. “Rejoice 
Evermore.” By Samuel Richards Gaines. Price 
12 cents. “Christmas Bells.’ By Frederick Ste 
venson. Price 16 cents. “There Were Shep 
herds.”” By Herbert Sanders. Price 16 cents. 
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MAC DOWELL CHORUS IN “ST. ELIZABETH” 


Kurt Schindler Leads His Forces in an Inspiring Performance of the 


Liszt Oratorio 


EW YORK owes a far greater debt to 
Kurt Schindler and the two-year-old 
MacDowell Chorus than most persons real- 
ize. Thanks to them there has been some- 
thing of a the taste 
choral music and there has also been made 


renaissance in for 
a commendable effort to bring before New 


York music-lovers certain masterworks 
which have long been allowed to rest in 
neglect and oblivion. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the present Liszt centenary 
festivities would find Mr. Schindler and his 
singers fully prepared to meet the exigen- 
cies of the occasion and there was no small 
delight 
known that they were to offer as their con 
the “St. 


which this city 


among Lisztites when it became 


tribution Elizabeth,’ an oratorio 


with had had the 
est kind of acquaintance, owing to the fact 
that there had never been truly adequate 
resources for its performance. It had un 
dergone a few spasmodic and inefficient 
renderings at the hands of certain minor 
organizations, but never with significant re- 
sults. The performance by the MacDowell 
Club, with the assistance of the Philhar 
monic Orchestra, which was given in Car 
negie Hall last Monday evening, may there- 
fore be set down as the first satisfactor) 
hearing of the work in New York. 

Satisfactory is almost too weak a term 
to use in connection with this performance 
In all respects it was deeply moving and in 
spiring. There can be no deubt that Mr. 
Schindler and his body of choristers had 
worked like Trojans at mastering this ex 
acting music. The orchestra, too, was ad 
mirable, though Liszt’s score presents difh 
culties almost as formidable as those of the 
“Nibelung’s Ring.” And the soloists, who 
were Gertrude Rennyson, soprano; Rosali 
Wirthlin, centralto; Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone; Robert Blass, and Ethel 
Pettit and Sonia Medvev, sopranos, cover 
ed themselves with glory. Small wonder, 
therefore, that the very brilliant and dis 
criminating audience which filled the house 
applauded without stint at every pause in 
the music. 

Nothing has commanded more wide 
spread attention in Europe of late than the 
operatic performances of this oratorio, One 
regrets that the experiment cannot be tried 
here, for there is not a little in the work 
that is dramatic to the verge of theatrical- 
ism and that ought to produce a most pow- 
erful and eloquent effect when shown with 
scenery and appropriate action. Neverthe 
less the operatic project has its drawbacks, 
too, for the libretto is episodic and lacks 
action and the element of dramatic contin- 
uity. Its various incidents—the arrival in 
Thuringia of the young princess Elisabeth, 
her disobedience of her husband’s wishes 
by attempting to succor the poor, the de- 
parture of the crusaders, the expulsion of 
Elizabeth by the Landgravine, her death 


scant- 


bass« ), 


and her final canonization—are certainly 
not linked together with a view to stage 
requirements. 

“St. Elizabeth” is an imposing master 


work, but like many other chefs-d’auvres 
it has its weaknesses in the form of not a 
few long-drawn-out and tiresome pages. A 
great many of these pages were eliminated 
by Mr. Schindler last Monday night, so the 
oratorio gained greatly in compactness and 
its duration was reduced to something like 
two hours. In this way all of its gems wer 
heard to best advantage, and what priceless 
gems they are! ~The commentator is con 
fronted by a strong temptation to enumer 
ite and dwell affectionately upon each of 
the scintillating jewels with which the 
score is incrusted, but the temptation must 
be resisted. It is especially in the first half 
of “St. Elizabeth” that the composer's 
fancy has soared to its highest flights. The 
note of individuality is maintained emphati- 
cally almost throughout and only in two or 
three isolated instances does a suggestion 
of Wagner intrude. Irresistibly fascinating 
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Gertrude Rennyson in Title Role 


is the prelude with its clever effects of 
canonic imitation. The choruses in which 
the women hail the arrival of the princess 
are ravishingly lovely in melody and the 
scene of the miracle of roses is a master- 








r t Gannon 


Schindler, Conductor of Mac- 


Dowell Chorus of New York 


Kurt 


piece of orchestral painting. The crusad 
ers’ ensembles are thrilling in their melodic 
breadth and energetic, pulse-quickening 
rhythms. The storm music of the scene of 
Elizabeth's expulsion is not far behind 
Wagener in its realism and dramatic inten- 
sity and in serene contrast to it stand the 
incomparably noble closing choruses, with 
their ethereal, mystical atmosphere. 

Never before has the MacDowell Chorus 
eiven more incontestable proof of its right 
to be considered not only the foremost 
choral body in New York, but one of the 
foremost in America. From beginning to 
end the singing was marked by absolute 
finish, exquisite refinements of shading, 1m- 
peccable intonation, lovely tone quality, 
artistic phrasing, and rare spirit. It 1s long 
since we have heard in a New York con 
cert hall anything equal to the rendering 
of the cumulative grandeurs of the crusad 
ers’ “God Wills It,” and there was ample 
delicacy in the opening ensembles 
holding a splendidly authoritative grasp on 
the chorus Mr. Schindler presided over the 
erchestral forces with equal skill. 


Besides 


The soloists were fully equal to their 
tasks. Miss Rennyson bore the burden of 
the role of Elizabeth nobly, singing with 


ecstatic fervor and with purity and warmth 
of tone ler Waenerian training stands 
her in good stead in the matter of impart 
ing to word and phrase its proper 
emotional Rosalie Wirthlin did the 
small réle of the Landgravine Sophie with 
much dramatic emphasis and with the ne 
essarv vocal richness. She is a welcome 
newcomer among local contraltos. Robert 
Blass, fully as good as in the old days at 
the Metropolitan, quite surprised his hear 
ers by the excellence of his singing in the 
parts of the Landgrave, the Seneschal and 
the Emperor. Mr Whitehill, too, was at 
his best and his tones had all their wonted 
resonance and roundness, while his enuncia 
tion could scarcely have been improved 
upon. The Misses Pettit and Medvev a 
quitted themselves of their brief tasks with 
credit. A word of praise is due Carl Deis, 
who presided at the harmonium. mm Fee 


eve ry 


] 
COIOT., 





Liza Lehmann brought out a new set ol 
songs entitled “Songs of a ‘Flapper,’” for 
which she wrote both words and music, at 
a recent London concert 
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SOUSA ENDS WORLD TOUR 


With His Band and Soloists He Gives 
Final Concert in New York 


Just in from their little jaunt around the 
world, John Philip Sousa and his band ap- 
peared at the Hippodrome in New York 
on the evening of December 10, before an 
audience which packed the large auditor- 
ium. The soloists were Virginia Root, so- 
prano; Nicolene Zedeler, violinist, and 
Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. The follow- 
ing program was given: 

American Rhapsody Schoenefelt; Cornet Solo, 
“From the Shores of the Mighty Pacific,’ Clarke; 
Character Studies, ‘The Dwellers of the Western 
World,”” Sousa; Soprano Solo, ‘‘Will you Love 
When the Lilies Are Dead?”’ Sousa; Prologue, 
“The Golden Legend,” Sullivan; Humoresque and 
Andante, “The Creole,’”’ Brokhoven; Praeludium, 
Jahnfelt; March, ‘‘The Federal,’’ Sousa; Violin 
Solo, ‘‘Scuvenir de Moscow,’’ Wieniawski; Ca- 
price from Suite, ‘‘Folies Bergére,’’ Fletcher: 


Herbert L. Clarke's cornet solos were ef- 
fectively played, and he was heartily ap- 
plauded. Miss Root pleased the audience 
thoroughly and was many times recalled. 

Miss Zedeler’s playing of the “Souvenir 
de Moscow” by Wieniawski showed a 
facile technic and fine command of the in- 
strument. She played a Beethoven Minuet 
and Bach Fugue unaccompanied. Sousa’s 
own marches were thoroughly enjoyed and 
played in the real Sousa style. 


SING PARTS OF “ MESSIAH ”’ 


Annual Festival of Brooklyn Sunday- 
School Choruses 


The second annual music festival of the 
Brooklyn Sunday School choir of Brook 
lyn, William C. Bridgman, conductor, 
brought out a crowd which half filled the 
big armory to hear parts of the “Messiah” 
and miscellaneous numbers by soloists and 
orchestra. The Brooklyn Symphony Or 
chestra under the direction of Herbert J 
Braham, participated in the program in 
support of the chorus of nearly two thou- 
sand voices, and as there were 
Maude Klotz, Marie Louis Biggers, John 
Finnegan and Marcus Kellerman 

\ most enthusiastic reception was ac 
corded Miss Klotz, whose fresh voice and 
charming personality are fast making a 
place for her in musical circles. Miss 
Biggers has a voice rich in color, but above 
all else her perfect enunciation was ap 
preciated in the “Messiah” numbers. The 
voices of Messrs. Finnegan and Kellerman 
are of the kind to command superlatives in 
any category, and their work in oratorio 
only strengthens the good impression they 
have already made in their concert appear 
ances. 


soloists 


NEW OPERA TENOR HERE 


Heinrich Hensel Will Make His Début 
in “Lohengrin” 


Heinrich Hensel, the tenor, who will be 
heard at the Metropolitan this season and 
who is recognized as one Of the foremost 
Wagnerian singers in Germany, arrived in 
this country, December 11, accompanied by 
his bride. Mr. Hensel has been singing at 
Covent Garden, London, and his 
there was so great that, before his depar 
ture, he was engaged for the Spring season 
of German opera. Last season he sang 
leading roles in the Beyreuth festival, and 
is at present a member of the company in 
the Royal Opera House in Wiesbaden, and 
frequently travels to Berlin to appear in 
performances at the Kaiser’s Opera 

Mr. Hensel’s first appearance was in 
Freiburg in 1897. Later he went to Leipsic 
and Wiesbaden, where he has sung nothing 
but heroic operas. His American début 
will be made in “Lohengrin” at the Metro 
politan next week. Mr. Hensel will sing 
twenty times there during the three months 
he will remain in this country. 


Success 


Augusta Cottlow as Chopin Player 


\ugusta Cottlow, pianist, was one of the 
soloists at the last Tuesday Salon at the 
Plaza. New York, December 5, playing a 
Chopin Scherzo, Op. 39, a Rachmaninoff 
Barcarolle and the Liszt “Venezia e 
Napoli.” Miss Cottlow demonstrated that 
she is a Chopin player par excellence. Her 
three numbers gave her opportunity to show 
the fleetness of her technic and the singing 
quality of her tone. Her renditions wer 
brilliant and won enthusiastic applauss 


Mme. Eames Recovers from Slight 
Illness 


Mime. Emma Eames was a sufferer from 
slight illness in Boston last week, whither 
she had gone to sing with the Boston Op 
era Company, and a postponement of “Tos 
ca” resulted. Mme. Eames was fully re- 
covered within a day or two, however, and 
was able to go on with her concert engage 
ments. 


LOS ANGELES WILL 
HEAR BOSTON OPERA 


Promise Made Five Years Ago to 
Be Fulfilled by Director 
Russell 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 4.—Five years 
when Henry Russell brought his San Carlo 
Opera Company to Los Angeles, Manager 
LL. Ek. Behymer had to house it in a skating 
rink. At that time Mr. Russell declared he 


would yet bring to Los Angeles the great 


agor 


est Opera organization in its history and he 
would have the same Behymer manace it. 
Now comes the announcement that the Rus 
sell organization, the Boston Opera Com 
pany, will be here shortly and will sing in 


the Auditorium, now under the manage- 
ment of Behymer. 

This city takes pride in the achievements 
of the many young musicians it has sent 
to Europe and who return with broadened 
abilities. The latest of these to appear be 
fore a Los Angeles audience is Gertrude 
Cohen, whose success in Europe has been 


noted from time to time in MusIcAL 
\merICA. Miss Cohen gave a piano recital 
last Tuesday night at the. Auditorium, 
which seated a good sized audience, and, 


before the conclusion of her program, an 
enthusiastic one. Her program followed the 
conventional lines in its construction—Bach, 
of course, beginning and Liszt closing it. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, De 
bussy and Leschetiszky were also repre 
sented. Miss Cohen has delightful techni 
cal equipment and plays with certainty; her 
linger and wrist technic is impeccable and 
the result is a maximum of 
with a minimum of effort 

J. P. Dupuy has changed the name of his 
latest chorus from the Y. M. C. A. Glee 
Club to The Euterpean Chorus. He led it 
in a concert last week in which the program 


e ffectiveness 


was built to please the popular ear. The 
assisting talent included Vivian Duane, 
pianist; Mrs. J. D. McHenry and Tacie 


llanna. Mr. Dupuy is doing a good work 
among the young people of Los Angeles in 
his various clubs 

Percy Shaull Hallett gave a program at 
>t. Paul’s Cathedral last Monday night by 
which he placed himself among the best of 
our local organists. Mr. Hallett is organist 
al All Saints Church in Pasadena, Cal. His 
program was serious and in line with the 
efforts of the American Guild of Organists 
to educate the public to an appreciation of a 
higher grade of church music. Mr. Hallett 
is active in the local chapter of that organi 
zation and, I| believe, is its secretary. 

Homer Grunn, with the assistance of 
Nell Lockwood McCune, contralto, and 
Rudolf Kopp, violinist, gave a piano re 
cital last week in which his well schooled 
abilities as pianist and composer were in 
evidence. Among other things, he played 
his “Desert Suite,” consisting of several 
movements somewhat on the MacDowell 
style and written while the composer was 
in Arizona. Hence, the 
should be correct. 


tone coloring 


_ This week the Sheehan Opera Company 
is singing old favorites at the Majesti: 
Theater. Che repertoire is confined to 


“Tales of Hoffmann” and “Trovatore.” The 
latter opera was on the boards at the same 
house three weeks ago, but, with the Grazzi 
French Opera in sight and a promise of 
Mary Garden, Neilsen and Martin, a few 
“Trovatores” may be forgiven. W. F. G 


GATTY SELLARS’S TOUR 
English Organist Has Already Played 
More Than Forty Concerts 


The English organist, Gatty Sellars, fin 
ished the first half of his present tour when 
he gave a concert on the four-manual or 
gan in Grace Methodist church, Winnipeg, 
Canada, recently. This is one of the larg 
est instruments in Canada and Mr. Sellars 
won much commendation for his playing 
Coming, as he does, from a land famous 
for its organists, Mr. Sellars’s recitals have 
aroused great interest in Canada. Many 
tavorable comments concerning his tech 
nic, the clarity of his phrasing, his strong 
rhythmic sense and his ability as a com 
poser, as shown in the compositions of his 
own which he performed, have been made 
after each appearance 

After this engagement Mr 
ed the United States for 
of concerts, after which he will again go to 
Canada, having concerts as far West a 
the Pacific Coast. Following these engag: 
ments he will again come to the States and 
will give many concerts Thus far this 
season he has played more than forty con 
certs and his tour will consist of at least 
100 appearances. 


Sellars enter 
a limited number 
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MONTREAL BEWAILS 
LOSS OF CLEMENT 


Success of Opera Season Largely 
Ascribed to Tenor’s 
Popularity 


* Monrrea, Dec. 11.—The first half of the 
Montreal Opera season came to an end last 
Saturday. It will be known in the history 
of the opera as the Clément period. When 
Edmond Clément first came here, toward 
the close of the season last year, he was but 
little known to Montrealers, and it was not 
until the last three or four of his appear- 
ances that the city began to wake up to his 
merits. This year he came early and sang 
often, and whenever he appeared the house 
was crowded to the doors. When he left, 
before the season was half over, to take up 
some concert engagements, there was weep- 
ing and wailing and a tremendous farewell 
demonstration. How serious his loss is to 


the company was clearly shown by the lack 
of vitality in the third performance of 
“Roméo et Juliette,” in which he was re- 
placed by Darial, with the peculiar result 
that the love affair generally supposed to 
be the basis of that opera sank into the 
background and the most important per- 
sonages appeared to be Friar Lawrence, 
sung by that admirable, large-scale artist, 
Huberty. Capulet, by the equaliy magnifi- 
cent Cargue, and the Page Stephano by 
Montreal’s own Olga Pawloska. Juliette 
was sung, as in the Clément performances, 
by the young New York singer, Miss Bow- 
man, daughter of a former musical critic 
of eminence in the metropolis. She is the 
chief débutante of the Montreal company 
this season and has. all the mecessary 
foundations for a great career; only time 
is needed for the development of her 
temperament and of a greater freedom for 
self-expression. Darial is a clever tenor of 
the ordinary calibre, and with a dramatic 


SONGS 


By Jean Paul Kursteiner 
For Low Voice: “‘Song of Life,’ ‘‘Canticie of 
Love,” ‘Invocation to Eros,” ‘‘That One 
Refrain,” ‘“‘Leave me not Yet, O Love,” ‘“‘Rose 
of the World,’’ ‘‘Love, My Queen.” 

Mr. Kiirsteiner will receive pupils in Piano 
and Theory at his studio, 
THE BELNORD, 86th St. & B’way,New York. 





“A Perject Vocal Ensembie”’ 


Che Frank Crorton 


Quartet 
Address: FRANK CROXTON 
130 West 44th Street, New York 


Available for Concerts 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co, 


WALTER .R. ANDERSON 
5 West F8th St., New York 


“AS a result of my work with Robert 
Hosea the past year | count him among 
the great masters of singing in the world 


to-day."--FRANK CROXTON. 
ROBERT HOSEA * ew youn 


NEW YORK 
‘Elijah’ in America.’’ 


‘“*The greatest 


GWILYM MILES 


Baritone 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


KING CLARK says:—One of the best 
equipped teachers of singing who has ever 
left my studio is 


BYFORD RYAN 


Three Years Leading Tenor 
Opera Comique, Berlin 


Vocal Studio: 28 West 63d Street, New York 


RICCARDO MARTIN, DR. HOLBROOK 
CURTIS and DR. W. H. DUDLEY 
recommend 


FLORENCE E. H. MARVIN 


as a Teacher of Voice 
Brooklyn: 75 Willow St. New York: 131 E. 34th St. 





LEGTURE RECITALS 


Juliette his deficiencies would not be se- 
riously noticed. 

The more one sees of Olga Pawloska the 
more one wonders over the fact that she 
very neariy-missed going on the stage, for 
she has the art of impersonation in per- 
fect degree. The aplomb, the boyish grace 
of her rendering of the “Serenade” of 
Stephano were astonishing, and being al- 
lied to an excellent and well-developed 
voice they produced a most delightful re- 
sult. Her Musetta, along with the Marcel 
of Nicolletti and the Colline of Huberty, 
has had the result of making the Montreal 
cast of “La Boheme” by far the most per- 
fectly balanced that has been heard in Can- 
ada. Colombini’s Rodolfo has developed 
in poetry and intelligence and even a little 
in voice, and Ferrabini’s Mimi is always 
deeply moving. 

Oniy three novelties have been presented 
during this first half of the season, two 
of which achieved only moderate popular- 
ity, and that in one case owing to the per- 
sonality of Clément. These were “Wer- 
ther” and “Le Jongleur” in French and 
“Manon Lescaut” in Italian. It was the 
exquisite little drama of “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame” that made the greatest im- 
pression. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught will attend the op- 
era in state next Friday, this being their 
first visit to Montreai since their arrival in 
Canada as viceroys. The bill will be “La 
3ohéme,” with'the same extremely power- 
ful cast as in the past performances, except 
that Fely Dereyne will have the role of 
Musetta. 


APPEALING TEACHERS’ 
CONCERT IN BROOKLYN 


Marcus Kellerman Principal Soloist of 
Performance in the Dexter Rich- 
ardson Series. 





An extra concert in the teachers’ series, 
under the management of G. Dexter Rich- 
ardson, was given in the Kismet Temple, 
Brooklyn, last Monday evening. The pro- 
gram was one of special interest and was 
received with enthusiasm. Marcus Keller- 
man gave of his best from his opening Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci” to the last one of 
the six English songs with which he closed 
the program. His “Song to the Evening 
Star” was given with a dignified reserve 
which added not a little to its effectiveness. 
An encore song of William A. Parson, his 
accompanist, was worthy of note, as was 
also “The Relief” of A. Walter Kramer, 
included in the last group. 

In her violin numbers, Polonaise in A 
Major of Wieniawski, “An die Heimath,” 
of Hauser, and Wieniawski’s transcription 
ot the Rubinstein Romance, Jessie Monteze 
deVore displayed a round, warm tone and 
splendid technic, which latter was more 
than sufficient for the bravoura work of the 
Wieniawski polonaise. Her double-stopping 
in the lovely “Romance” was’ full and true 
and she scored heavily with the audience. 

The “Page’s Song” from “Les Hugue- 
nots’ showed Marie Louise Biggers, con- 
tralto, to perhaps the best advantage, al- 
though her “Cry of Rachael,” by Mary 
Turner Salter, was well received. A young 
Brooklyn pianist, Edna Rothwell, gives 
promise of making a mark for herself, for 
in all of her numbers she displayed a sure 
technical equipment and a commanding 
grasp of her score which spoke well for 
Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, her former 
teacher. 





The Faculty Concert of Leopold Wink- 
ler’s conservatory of musical art was given 
at the Manual Training High School of 
Brooklyn, Monday evening through a 
rather unusual courtesy extended by the 
Board of Education. The program opened 
with the Grieg ’Cello and Piano* Sonata 
by Mr. Winkler and Joseph Gotsch. Mme. 
Mathiide Galliani, Clara Osterland, con- 
tralto, Marguerite Rockhill, soprano, and 
Karl Scholing, violinist, also contributed 
to the program, with Louis Koemmenich at 
the piano. 





Eloise Eggleston, who is one of the star 
pupils of Charles Lee Tracy, will give a 
piano recital on Saturday evening at Mr. 
snore studio, in Carnegie Hall, New 

ork. 





Ile—“They asked me to their reception, 
but it wasn’t because they liked me; it 
was only because I can sing.” 

She (consolingly)—“Oh, I’m sure you’re 
mistaken.”—Boston Transcript. 








In 1913 La Scala in Milan will celebrate 
the Verdi and Wagner centennials with a 
festival performance of “Falstaff” and a 
production of “Parsifal.” 


MARX E. OBERNDORFER 


PIANIST 





Address Brooklyn Studio by letter for appointments. 
ANNE SHAW FAULKNER 
LECTURER 
“Parsifal”’ **Nibelungen Ring” 


With Stereopticon 


**Pelleas et Melisande” **Salome* 


712 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICACO, 





DESERVED TRIUMPH 
FOR HAROLD BAUER 


Pianist Applauded Five Minutes at 
a Stretch in New York 
Recital 


The program of Harold Bauer’s piano 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon would have been a feast for the 
gods if it had been just a trifle shorter. 
It was devoted to the three supreme mas- 
ters of piano literature—Schumann, Liszt 
and Chopin—and was further interesting 
through the fact that each of the com- 
positions represented was dedicated to one 
or the other of the remaining two com- 
posers. There were Schumann’s “Kreis- 
leriana” and C Major Fantasie, Liszt’s B 
Minor Sonata, Chopin’s Ballade in F and 
two of his études. 

While Mr. Bauer is a king among Schu- 
mann players it was regrettable, perhaps, 
that, in view of the duration of every other 
number, he did not sacrifice the lengthy 
“Kreisleriana,” which is not one of Schu- 
mann’s most inspired works despite Schu- 
mann’s belief that it was. But it was su- 
perbly played, as was also the poetic and 
impassioned Fantasie, the shifting moods 
and romantic spirit of which Mr. Bauer 
caught as it is given to few others to do. 
The sublime Liszt sonata was a veritable 
revelation, and‘ when it was finished the 
audience applauded for almost five minutes 
and recalled Mr. Bauer to the stage again 
and again. And with what amazing sub- 
tlety, poetic perception, variety of color, 
dramatic luscious tone and polished technic 
he played it! It was an achievement that 
must be ranked as one of the most notable 
of the present centenary happenings. May 
Mr. Bauer soon repeat it! 

The Chopin masterpieces, which should 
have come earlier on the program, were 
made in every way as effective as the pre- 
ceding numbers by Mr. Bauer. > Fs ee 








Mr. Bauer the Soloist 
with Kneisel Quartet 


Harold Bauer, the pianist, was the assist- 
ing artist at the second Kneisef concert in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Astor last Tues- 
day evening. Although he had finished his 
arduous recital in Carnegie Hall barely 
three hours earlier he accomplished magni- 
ficent results in the C Minor piano and 
’cello sonata of Saint-Saéns and Brahms’s 
Piano Quintet in F Minor. The average 
piano virtuoso makes a poor ensemble 
player, but Mr. Bauer is an exception, and 
he delivered his share of these two works 
with rare sympathy, understanding and a 
keen sense of balance. Together with the 
Kneisels he was most heartily welcomed. 

The four artists were in their best form 
and in addition to the numbers above men- 
tioned their program included Mozart’s C 
Major Quartet. In spite of the dampness 
Mr. Willeke, the ’cellist, gave a finished per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s charming sona- 
ta. The scherzo of the Brahms Quintet 
is quite irresistible and there are some 
lovely moments in the other movements, 
though separated by not a few dreary 
wastes. The work was capitally played. 
The acoustics of the ballroom have gained 
considerably by the installation of a sound- 
ing board. mM. FF. 





Orville Harrold and Felice Lyne Again 
Electrify London 


Lonpon, Dec. 12.—Felice Lyne and Or- 
ville Harrold, the American singers who 
have provided the sensation of the year 
at the Hammerstein opera, scored another 
success to-night when they appeared in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” The audience 
reached the highest pitch of excited enthu- 
siasm after Miss Lyne had sung the music 
of the mad scene and applauded her warmly 
at every opportunity the performance of- 
fered. Mr. Harrold even surpassed the 
brilliant performance of Miss Lyne. It was 
the most striking exhibition yet given in 
London of his splendid talents. His emo- 
tional power, facility of vocalization and 
the wonderful beauty of his tones again 
demonstrated that he is one of the greatest 
tenors of the age. 





Many Encores for Anna Case 


Jersey City, Dec. 8—Anna Case, the so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 


Yors. 





SOPRANO 


WALTER R. 


appeared here 1s soloist of the concert 
given by the Schubert Glee Club in the 
auditorium of the high school on Tuesday 
evening. She was heard in an aria from 
Gounod’s “Mireille” and in a group of songs 
by Alexander Russell and Richard Strauss. 
Her reception was a rousing one, and after 
being recalled again and again she was com- 
pelled to give encores, with which she also 
won her hearers completely. Her voice is 
a well-trained soprano, rich and colorful 
in quality, and she has exauisite style. 





Fifth Child Born to Sidney and Louise 
Homer 


Mrs. Louise Homer, the Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, presented her husband, 
Sidney Homer, the composer, with a daugh- 
ter on Tuesdav morning last, at their New 
York home at No. 13 East Sixty-fourth 
street. This, the fifth Homer child, is 
named Hester Makepeace Homer, after 
Mrs. Homer’s first American ancestor, who 
was born in 1682 at Watertown, Mass. 
The other children are Louise and Sidney, 
Jr., and the twins, Anne Marie and Kath- 
ryn. Mrs. Homer expects to be ready to 
begin rehearsals of the new American 
opera, “Mona,” after the first-of the new 
year. 


Eames and Gogorza to Give New Year’s 
Eve Concert at Hippodrome 


One of the most pleasantly anticipated 
concerts of the season is that to be given 
by Mme. Emma Eames and Emilio de Go- 
gorza at the New York Hippodrome New 
Year’s Eve. This will be the opening con- 
cert of the big American-Canadian tour 
which the pair are to make under the man- 
agement of Frederic Shipman. Assisting 
the two stars will be Henri Gillies, a young 
French pianist, who has taken first prize 
at the National Conservatoire of Paris and 
who won praise from the Coast critics 
during the recently concluded Western 
tour of Mme. Eames and Gogorza. 





Howard Pew, manager of the coming 
Arthur Nikisch tour, one of the most 1m- 
portant musical events of next season, re- 
ports a tremendous demand for admission 
to the Nikisch concerts, a demand which 
seems to have spread throughout the coun- 
try. One of the typical instances which 
occurred iast week was an order from three 
Western clubs who have combined for the 
purpose of buying 800 tickets in one batch 
for one of the Nikisch concerts. This is 
only one of the many instances in which 
Mr. Pew has been deluged with demands 
for seats. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: ‘A Dutch 
Lullaby,’’ and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Composer— Accompanist 
Other Songs: ‘Will o’ the Wisp,’’ ‘‘Ishtar.”’ 





ACCOMPANIST FOR 
DAVID BISPHAM 


HARRY M. GILBERT 


Composer-Pianist 
Address c. 0. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


EMMA K. 


DENISON 


Teacher of Singing. 
Recitals of Songs for 
Children. 


74 W. 92d St., N. Y. 
Phone 9605-J River. 





LECTURE RECITALS 


American Programs 
Classic Programs 
Children’s Programs 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 


W. L. RADCLIFFE, Star Bidg., Washington 





ELEANOR FOSTER 
Pianist 


CHRIS TIAAN 
Composer- Violinist 


KRIENS 


Trio Instruction Quartet 


351 W. 57th St., New York Tel. 6391 Columbus 





Assistant to Mr. Oscar Saenger 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation, Operatic Coaching 


Address, 124 E. 92d Street New York 


Telephone, 4881 Lenox. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church 
NEW YORK 
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BAUER’S ART HOLDS 
BOSTON AUDIENCE 


Pianist’s Hearers Absorbed by 
Masterful Performance —A 
Flonzaley Triumph 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston street, 
Boston, December 10, 1911. 
A PECULIARLY interesting piano re- 
cital was given by Harold Bauer on 
the afternoon of the 4th, in Jordan Hall. 
The audience sat absorbed for two hours. 
This means that an exceptional pianist was 
heard at his best, for Mr. Bauer’s pro- 
gram was rather formidable. He wished to 
show the intimate artistic relations which 
existed between three leading composers of 
the romantic movement in music, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. 5 

So the program was as follows: Kreis- 
leriana, Schumann (dedicated to Chopin) ; 
the Fantasie, dedicated to Liszt; B Minor 
Sonata, Liszt (dedicated to Schumann) ; F 
Major Ballad (dedicated to Schumann), 
and three Etudes, Nos. 3, 4 and 12, of op. 
10, Chopin (dedicated to Liszt). 

Posterity itself has not yet been able to 
decide the position of Liszt among the 
masters, but this is certain: The audi- 
ence applauded a splendid performance of 
Liszt’s sonata more than anything else on 
the program. Mr. Bauer was entirely in 
the vein and he 1s probably now at the 
zenith of his powers. He played the Kreis- 
leriana with that intimate poetry and that 
inexhaustible palette of piano effects that 
perhaps no pianist who has visited this city 
has in a like measure, and the Fantasie 
with a splendid imaginative sweep. With 
him, his audience dreamed dreams and 
saw visions. The middle movement of the 
l‘antasie was an especial tour de force. It 
is a colossal concention, perhaps the great- 
est in the music of Schumann, as it is one 
of the most puzzling to the majority of 
pianists. In the F Major Ballade, the 
wildest of the proud ballades of Chopin, 
Mr. Bauer was a little less successful. For 
the outlines and ideas of the ballade were 
too definitely conveyed. Chopin’s genius 
triumphed as it always will triumph, far 
beyond all material contact, by its supreme 
beauty and elusiveness. But where the 
splendid technical and interpretative equip 
ment of Mr. Bauer had made more vivid 
and coherent the great sonata of Liszt, and 
more exalted and poetic the speech of 
Schumann, the same luminous faculty of 
appreciation served to rub the bloom from 
the rare and aristocratic conception of 
Chopin. Every one has his own ideas of 
these things, and reviewing is only the ex- 
pression of the individual point of view. 
So perhaps many would say that the ballad 
had been given a very impressive per- 
formance. Everyone, however, who was 
present would probably agree that it was 
an afternoon of great piano playing, and 
one that placed Mr. Bauer more firmly 
than ever in the ranks of the greatest pian- 
ists of to-day. 

On Wednesday afternoon Leonard Bor- 
wick, an English pianist, a pupil in years 
past of Mme. Clara Schumann and other 
masters in Germany, appeared for the first 
time in Boston Of his playing Philip 
Hale said, in part: 

“He is evidently a serious pianist, but in 
this instance serious is not synonymous 
with dull. He is something more than an 
‘intellectual’ pianist, for he has brilliant 
virtuoso qualities. His technic is sure and 
free. While he is not a warm colorist, his 
style is often fervid; it is always sincere, 
that is to say, it is not possible to think of 
him as playing merely for the sake of 
effect. His taste is pure and his interpre- 
tations are thoughtfully conceived.” 

On Tuesday evening the Kneisel Quartet 


. played in Steinert Hall, Harold Bauer as- 


sisting. The program consisted of Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C Major—one of them; 
Sonata in C Minor, for ’cello and piano, 
Saint-Saéns; and Brahms’s F Minor 
Piano Quintet. The sonata of Saint-Saéns, 
little known here, is conspicuous for its 
solidity of construction. and for the bril- 
liancy of the piano part, a part which often 
obliged wir. Willeke; the ’cellist of the 
Kneisel Quartet, to force his tone. This 
sonata is plausible, as well as effective, and 
for a moment one almost believes that the 
composer is about to say something seri- 
ous. But this impression soon flies. He is 
seen to be writing exactly the sort of music 
which Mendelssohn would have written had 
he been born in France, or even in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the two final movements are 
un-solid, as fluent, as finished, as the rest 
of Saint-Saéns’s chamber music. 

The Flonzaley Quartet played in Jordan 
Hall on the evening of the 8th. There 
was a large audience and this interesting 





WHAT A CARTOONIST SAW AT THE MELLA MARS RECEPTION 
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N order that critics, newspapermen, pro- 
I fessional musicians, actors and others 
might fall under the mystic spell of Mella 
Mars, the Viennese diseuse whom Col. 
Robert FE. Johnston is introducing to 


America, a reception was arranged for her 
on Thursday afternoon of last week at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker in New York. The 
New York World had one of its cartoon 
ists in attendance, and while the results of 





French in the New York World. 


his visit, reproduced above, are by no 
means complimentary to the subjects, here 
and there will be found a characteristic 
touch to identify the celebrity pictured 
even without the appended caption. 





‘program: Mozart’s Quartet in D Major, 


No. 2; Ravel’s Quartet in F, and a quartet 
by Boccherini. The works of the classic 
period were played with almost impossible 
finish, beauty and perfection of euphony 
and old-world grace. The quartet is un- 
excelled,. and probably unequaled, in 
music of this school. The Ravel quartet 
was played so clearly that it lost by the 
process. Ravel has now built up a style 
of his own, a style much more vivid and 
of more definite outlines than that of De- 
bussy; but he started with Debussy and his 
music would not exist as it is to-day unless 
Debussy had fathered it. Ravel’s quar- 
tet, uncommon and ingenious as it is, shows 
him as on offshoot and a follower rather 
than as a master who makes a new dis- 
covery in the world of tone. His skill and 
his tastes are undeniable, and he often 
stumbles upon a striking idea or a ravish 
ing harmony, but the quartet, which, when 
played five years ago in this city, I thought 
the most extraordinary quartet ever writ- 
ten for four stringed instruments, now 
sounds to be calculated and artificial. And 
think of Debussy’s quartet! A new heaven 
and a new earth are opened to the hearer 
in the first measures. The music of Ravel, 
too, is more impressionistic, the strokes of 
the composer’s brush are too “pointallistic,” 
for such transparent and meticulous play 
ing. The audience was very applausive. 
) 
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Birmingham Critics Praise Organist 


Kraft 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Dec. 11.—Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft. the brilliant Cleveland organ- 
ist. who has met with much success through- 
out the country this season, was heard De- 
cember 5 in an interesting program at the 
First Methodist Church, under the aus 
pices of the Music Study Club. The pro 
gram follows: 

Concert Prelude and Fugue, Faulkes; 
“Canzona.” Faulkes; “Meditation,” Stur- 
ges: Scherzo, Rogers; Andante Cantabile, 
Dethier; Melody, Tschaikowsky; First Or 
gan Symphony, Maquaire; “Cradle Song,” 
Silver: Intermezzo, Bonnet; “Caprice Heé- 
roique,” Bonnet; “Supplication,” Frysinger ; 
“At Twilight,” Frysinger; War March 
from “Rienzi,” Wagner. 

The Birmingham critics were unanimous 
in their praise of his excellent playing, 
mentioning especially his virtuosity, his 
wonderful tonal effects, his taste, tempera- 
ment, and his scholarly readings of the 
various works. 


Balalaika Orchestra and Russian Dancers 
in Erie 

Eriz, Pa., Dec. t1—The Balalaika Or- 
chestra gave Erie a delightful performance 
of Russian folksongs, as well as a presen- 
tation of more familiar compositions last 
Friday. The. all-star Imperial Russian 
Ballet with Mordkin and great company of 
dancers followed the orchestra and ap 
peared in “The Russian Wedding,” a 
spectacular scenic opera with orchestra, 
under the direction of Vittorio. Podesti. 


E. M 





KATHARINE GOODSON 
WHO BEGINS A TOUR 
HERE NEXT MONTH 

















Katharine Goodson will open her long 
tour this season on Januarv 13 with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, shortly 
after that appearing with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra in Boston at a pair of 
concerts. Her New York recital will occur 
on January 30 at Carnegie Hall, after 
which she plays in Providence with the 
Joston Symphony Orchestra and in New 
York with the New York Phiiharmonic. 
She also annears with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Cambridge, with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, and will 
give a Boston recital on March 18 and 
many other recitals, including two with the 
Kneisel Quartet, and on Februarv 12 she 
plavs in Norfolk, Conn., at one of Mrs. 
3ridgeman’s concerts. Her recitals are in 
suffalo, Baitimore, Faribault, Minnesota 
Aurora, N. Y., and a long list of schools 
and colleges. 





Opera Singers Sue Manager 


Fred C. Whitney, the New York theatri- 
cal manager and owner of the Whitney 
Theater in London, has been sued by Anne 


Gura-llummel, a noted German opera sing 
er, for $10,000 for alleged breach of con 
tract, and by Herman Gura for $3,000 
The two singers assert that they were 
under contract for a tour of Lngland, the 
United States and Canada and that the 
contract was broken because of the inabil 
ity of Mr. Whitney to present “Der 
Rosenkavalier” on tour. This, they claim, 
was not sufficient cause for failure to carry 
out the contracts. 


Music and Mannerisms 
[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World.] 

Every little while there appears a singer, 
a pianist, a violinist or some other instru 
mentalist whose principal idea focuses in 
the direction of eccentricity. Instead of 
singing or playing in the best manner pos 
sible and to the exclusion of all else, these 
misled persons permit their work to be in 
terfered with by foreign matters that hand: 
cap rather than help the musical work of 
the moment. There was a time when such 
procedure was considered eminently prope 
\udiences always went home after a con 
cert or recital commenting upon the way 
ing forelock of hair which a poetic pianist 
displayed, a marvelous waistcoast or some 
mannerism that had overshadowed the mu 
sical effort itself. This may have been con 
sidered advertising, but it is questionable 
if it was good advertising, because it cheap 
ened the artist and his art. There are few 
musicians to-day who are great enough to 
indulge in mannerisms and still triumph. 
They are the exceptions. The newcomer 
from Europe and the American musician 
who earns his living by facing audiences 
are attending strictly to work and elimin 
ating unnecessary byplay 


Heinemann in Chicago Recital 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—Alexander Heine 
mann, one of the most remarkable intet 
pretative singers of the time, gave a re 
cital under the F. Wight Neumann auspices 
in Music Hall, singing with much musical 
feeling selections of Bach, Beethoven, Mo 
zart and Hugo Wolf, together with a group 
of songs by Carl Loewe. 

The Wolf songs were all gems in their 
ways, their melody being preserved by a 
harmony highly original, while the other 
songs were all well defined. The Loewe 
songs were given beautifully, as they lay 
in the middle voice, in which he is always 


at his best. As an interpretative artist, 
Heinemann is a striking personality. 
C. E. N. 


Herbert Foster Sprague, organist at Trin 
ity Church, Toledo, gave a recital at Unity 
Church, Cleveland, recently, under the aus 
pices of the American Guild of Organists 
Mr. Sprague has just returned from Eng 
land and will continue his series of recitais 
at Trinity. 





Carroil C. McKee, pianist, and Mrs. Net- 
tie Shreve-Bayman, reader, of the Colum 
bia School of Music, Vole: O, Qave a }re 
cital before the Y. M. C. A. of Adrian, 
Mich., last Sunday. 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
STIRRING “SAMSON” 


But Audience for Chicago Com- 
pany’s First Performance Was 
Not Over Large 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 11.—The long and 
anxiously awaited event of the musical 
season in Milwavkee—the first perform- 





ance of Metropolitan Grand Opera—was 
the production of Saint-Saéns’s 
piece, “Samson et Dalila,” by the Chicago- 
Philadelphia company at the Pabst Theater 
under the ‘local direction of Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard on Friday evening. Fears 


master- 


of a financial failure were borne out, b t 
not in so great a measure as expected, a | 
the remainder of the grand opera season 
in Milwaukee will be presented as origina! 
ly planned. The Chicago and Milwauke> 
managements initial 
ance of the season to develop that interest 
and support which are necessary and which 


expect the perform- 


came last year after the first of three 
operas was presented. 
The Pabst Theater, selected for grand 


opera performances in Milwaukee this year 
as against the barn-like Auditorium, was 
only fairly filled for the first perform- 
ances. This theater, Milwaukee’s most 
beautiful playhouse, was inad.quate in its 
size and arrangement for the sumptuous 
production of “Samson,” but at its worst 
was better than the Auditorium. <A  sec- 
tien of three and four rows had to be re- 
moved to make room for the orchestra of 
65 “pieces and the stage settings were 
crowded into a vastly smaller space than 
the scenery was built for. 

But despite these handicaps, the per- 
formance of “Samson” was regarded as 
the most superb ever given in Milwaukee, 
and the best rendition of this opera that 
has been given by the Chicago company. 

It was only the third time that this cast, 
headed by Jeanne Gerville-Réache as Da 
lila and Charles Dalmerés, as Samson, has 
rendered the opera this season, the two 
previous performances having been at 
Chicago. But it was the best of the three, 
as the Chicago contingent, which came to 
help Milwaukee make its season a success, 
pronounced it. 


The full ballet and chorus appeared, but 
not to the best of advantage because of 
the crowded stage. 

A most pleasing divertisement was the 
appearance of Rosina Galli, premiére 
danseuse étoile, at the end of the ballet in 
the temple scene. Her postures were ex- 
tremely pleasing. 

The orchestra was under the baton of 
Cleofonte Campanini, whom Milwaukee 
adores and who was obliged to respond to 








Charles Dalmorés, the Chicago Opera 
Tenor, as “Samson” in “Samson et 
Dalila” 


curtain calls with the principals time and 
again. 

A rearrangement of the price schedule 
for the two remaining performances, ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro,” on December 22, and 
the double bill, “The Secret of Suzanne” 
and “Jongleur de Notre Dame,” on Janu- 
ary 5, will doubtless have the desired effect 
of bringing out the size of audience that 
Milwaukee can and will produce for met- 
ropolitan grand opera. ‘he smallness of 
the theater has made it necessary to charge 
$7 for the best seats and $1.50 for the 
“pit,” and by a general readjustment the 
differences in prices will not be so great as 
now and appeal more to private purses. 











Both Mme. Gerville-Réache and Mr. Three boxes at “Samson et Dalila” were 
Dalmorés were in their best form. Mme. occupied by a delegation of Chicagoans, 
Gerville-Réache’s great rich tones were among them Albert J. Earling and C arles 
a joy to hear. Mr. Dalmorés acted with G, Dawes, who are directors of th Chi- 
dignity, forcefulness and tragic signifi- cago Opera Company; Andreas Dip ‘ 
cance, and his voice and delivery com-_ general manager, and Bernard Ulrich 
manded unreserved admiration. Hector Du- jness manager, and Frances Mac! 
franne vied with Dalmorés in popular favor, noted violinist. There were from 
and Asmand Crabbé, Gustave Huberdeau, 200 persons in the audience from ¢ 
Jean DeKeyser, Joseph Demortier and _ points in Wisconsin outside of Mi ave 
Nicola Fossetta appeared in the small roles. M. ... S. 

fHE STORY OF PUTNAM GRISWOLD’S CAREER 
° 
ROM America to Europe, called back to German he was engaged on the _ spot. 


the New 
the Oid 
his homeland—that tells in a sentence the 


World, summoned again to 
World, then called once more to 


musical career of Putnam Griswold. 
It was in St. Paul that Mr. 
first felt the impetus to song. 


Griswold 
Like 


young man with a natural singing voice he 


any 


used to harmonize with quartets until one 
This 
was continued when he had moved to San 


day he began taking vocal lessons. 


Francisco. And finaliy his destiny led him 
to Europe. 

At the Royal College of Music in Lon- 
don the young American basso came under 
the tutelage of Alberto Randersger. Up to 
this time it had been Mr. Griswold’s ambi- 
tion to succeed as a singer in oratorio; in 
fact he appeared in London with various 
societies of that kind. But when Sir Vil- 
liers Stanford’s operatic version of “Much 
Ado About Nothing” was about to be pro- 
duced at Covent Garden the management 
looked around for an English-speaking 
singer who could play the part of the 
father. Griswoid was selected for the 
role, and this changed the whole spirit of 
his dreams—and drove him to Paris to 
study for opera. 

In the French capital he acquired the 
necessary operatic répertoire with Jacques 
Bouhy, who had created the part of Es- 
camillo in “Carmen.” While on a vacation 
he made a walking tour through Bohemia. 
It was here that Mr. Griswold was found 
by the Intendant of the opera house at 
Frankfort-on-Main. And although the 
young student could not sing a word of 


Beginning a study of the German operas 
Mr. Griswold settled down for a three 
year’s run at Frankfort, but some months 
later, as it happened, Henry W. Savage 
was assembling a cast of principais for his 
\merican production of “Parsifal” in Eng- 
lish. As yet nobody had been found suit- 
able for the part of Gurnemanz, but Col. 
Savage, with his wonderful memory for 
voices, remarked, “| know just the man— 
he sang for me in Paris two years ago, and 
his name is Griswold.” 

So Putnam Griswold 
carried back to America. His success in 
the six months’ tour of “Parsifal”’ caused 
his engagement by the management of the 
Royal Opera in Berlin before they had even 
heard him sing. 

No great singer can point to any one 
teacher and say that “he made me,” but 
Mr. Griswold owes a great deai of his suc 
cess to the experience that he gained at 
the Berlin Opera. In his six years at the 
House of the Kaiser this American 
was called upon to learn ninety parts— 
think of it—and to sing even as many as 
six nights a week. A great variety of rdles 
fell to his lot, including that of the Sun 
God in Arthur Nevin’s “Poia.” And this 
catholicity of portrayal gave him that ver- 
satility which makes him confident in any 
part that may be ailotted to him. 

Two years ago Mr. Griswold was en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan Opera House. 
And at his début this season New York 
stamped its approval upon him as Hagen 
in “G6tterdammerung.” Wherefore Put- 
nam Griswold is to be enrolled as another 
prophet who has gained honor in his own 
country by way of Europe. 


was located and 


basso 


THRILLING “TRISTAN” AT METROPOLITAN 


A Performance That Lifted Audience to Emotional Heights—‘‘ Tosca’s’’ 
First Hearing of Season—Gadski Saves a ‘“ Lohengrin” Per- 


formance 


VEN veteran Wagnerites who have been 
through the opera thirty or forty times 

felt something more than the customary 
emotional thrills at the second “Tristan” 
of the season, which was given last Satur- 
day afternoon. With the exception of Put- 
nam Griswold, who sang the role of King 
Mark for the first time in New York, there 
was no feature of novelty in the cast. Yet 
there seemed to be some indefinable element 
at work which caused the singers, the or- 


chestra and Mr. Toscanini to rise above 
themselves. It was an afternoon that will 
not easily fade from the memory of those 
who enjoyed the rare good fortune of wit- 
nessing its glories. 

Mr. Griswold, as King Mark, emphasized 
the impression which he created as Hagen. 
There are still persons who think that 
Mark’s long speech in the second act is 
tiresome. They should hear Mr. Griswold’s 


varied and emotional delivery of it and. 


be convinced of their error. At his hands 
it becomes one of the most moving episodes 
in the whole realm of opera. Vocally the 
American basso was in his finest form. 

Mme. Fremstad was again an _ impas- 
sioned /solde and Burrian, in better voice 
than the last time, was Tristan. Mme. 
Matzenauer, as Brangdne, sang her tower 
song much better than at the first perform- 
ance and satisfied the requirements of the 
rest of her part. Mr. Weil was Kurwenal ; 
Hinshaw, Melot, and Lambert Murphy sang 
beautifully not only the song of the Sea- 
man, but also the larger role of the Shep- 
herd. As for Toscanini’s reading of the 
score words fail to do justice to its multi- 
farious wonders. 

“Tosca” enjoved its first hearing of the 
season last Monday night and the Puccini 
enthusiasts were out in force. Geraidine 
Farrar sang the title role and made a beau- 
tiful picture for the eye. She acted with 
fairly satisfying dramatic results, and while 


there were uneven spots in her singing she 
did good work in the aria of the second 
act. Riccardo Martin sang with fervor and 
beauty as Cavaradossi; and Scotti’s Scar- 
pia, whatever may be its vocal shortcom- 
ings, has few rivals along other lines. The 
minor parts were well assumed. Toscanini 
conducted and the highly coiored orchestral 
score glowed at his touch. 

Mme. Gadski came heroically to the res- 
cue on Wednesday evening of last week 
when the second “Lohengrin” of the season 
was given. Mme. Fremstad, who was to 
have been Elsa, was hoarse, and so, al- 
though the former had sung Briimnhilde in 
“Gotterdammerung” the night before in 
Philadelphia, she was pressed into service. 
Mme. Gadski’s Elsa has always been a most 
winsome, poetic and dramaticaliy appealing 
portrayal. As for her voice, those -who had 
feared the strain of weariness due to her 
previous exertions were moved by a thrill 
of pleasure from the moment she began to 
sing “Elsa’s Dream.” Never have her tones 
sounded rounder, purer, lovelier, never has 
she colored them with more soulful ex- 
pression and emotional sincerity. 

The rest of the cast was the same as 
before. Mme. Matzenauer’s superb Ortrud 
grows in force and grandeur, Mr. Jad- 
lowker’s Lohengrin gave much satisfaction 
and Hermann Well, as Telramund, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, as the King, and William 
Hinshaw, as the Herald, were in their best 
form. 

“Gioconda” had its second hearing on 
Thursdav evening with the same cast as 
during the previous week, and “Butterfly” 
delighted a very large Friday night audi- 
ence. In the Puccini opera first honors 
went again to Miss Farrar and Mr. Martin, 
who were in their best voice and who acted 
inspiringly. Rita Fornia was an admirable 
Susuki and Mr. Scotti was the Consul. Mr. 
Toscanini discloses more significance in the 
varied colors of the score than has any 
other conductor since the work was first 
heard here. 





THE POWELL-VAN EWEYK 
RECITAL IN CHICAGO 


Eminent Violinist and New Bass-Bari- 
tone Combine Gifts in a Program 
of Rare Interest 


Cuicaco, Dec. 11.—Maud Powell, the 
great American violinist, who has won 
European and international reputation by 
reason of her finished style and the vast 
variety of her playing, inspired and enter- 
tained an audience last Friday evening in 
Music Hall, opening her program with the 
new Bruch concert piece, in F sharp minor, 
an ambitious addition to this composer’s 
creation for violin. It did not impress as a 
work of marked power, but the violinist’s 
art gave it so much delight in finished in- 
terpretation, that its deficiencies were at- 
toned for by her exquisite reading. She 
played the Mozart Rondo with wonderful 
verve and a number of short pieces flew 
with fascinating lightness from her bow. 

Arthur Van Eweyk, bass-baritone, a 
stranger to Chicago, was the associate art- 
ist, and he deserves frequent opportunity to 
address his work to music lovers. His voice 
is large and flexible, possessing a smooth 





tone—deep and sonorous. As a lieder 
singer he is especially successful. He is not 
inclined to slur or discount any melody 


values for merely emphatic declamation, al- 
though his enunciation is a distinct asset. 
He sang several ballads of Loewe with 
wonderful dramatic power and his other ex- 
ploits with lieder singing were equally well 
favored. in a 8 


MAUD POWELL IN OMAHA 





Receives Applause Reaching an Ovation 
from Large Audience 


OmaHaA, Dec. 9.—Maud Powell made 
what, to the present generation of concert- 
goers at least, was her first appearance here 
last Tuesday evening, and the large audi- 
ence was completely captivated by her ar- 
tistry and personality. She played a long, 
varied program which inciuded parts of the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor. The applause 
which followed each number amounted to 
an ovation and encores were graciously 
given by Miss Powell. Assisting the vio- 
linist, Waldemar Liachowsky rendered dis- 
tinguished services as accompanist. 

The Maud Powell concert was the third 
of the course being offered by Blanche 
Sorenson, who is to be greatly commended 
for her selection of artists. 

The Tuesday Morning Musical Club, 
Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm, president, and the 
musical department of the Omaha Woman’s 


Club, Edith L. Wagner, leader, held meet- 
ings last week. The program presented by 
the former consisted of a piano recital by 
Bella Robinson, one of Omaha’s talented 
artists, assisted at the second piano by 
Pearl Loweil. 

The musical department of the Woman's 
Club presented Mme. August Mothe Borg- 
lum in a paper on “Modern French Music,” 
which gave the members an_ intellectual 
treat. Mme. Borglum also contributed 
translations of the words and accompani- 
ments to the French songs sung by Ellouise 
Sheppard on the musical program which 
foilowed the paper. The balance of the 
program was given by Cecil Berryman, 
pianist, who has lately returned from two 
years of study in Paris. 5. i. W. 





RECEPTION TO M. LAFARGE 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann Honors Noted 
Parisian Vocal Coach 


Maurice Lafarge, the eminent vocal 
coach of Paris, was the guest of honor at 
a reception given on Saturday last by Mme. 
Kaufmann, at her studio‘ in Carnegie Hall. 
Mme. Kaufmann coached with the Parisian 
maestro last Summer, and it is at her sug- 
gestion that he has come to make America 
his home. To the many music-lovers who 
thronged Mme. Kaufmann’s cozy studio the 
honor guest was revealed not only as a 
master of the singing art, but also an 
exceilent pianist. The informal program 
of music which was a running accompani- 
ment to the social gayety of the evening 
included piano pieces of Chopin and vocal 
renditions of Puccini by M. Lafarge, be- 
sides a selection from “Samson and Dalila” 
by Jessie Fenner, as well as the aria from 
“Louise” and the Jewel Song from “Faust” 
by Miss Redmond. And every little while 
in the midst of her duties as hostess Mme 
Kaufmann found time to favor the guests 
with songs in French, English and 
man. 

The good impression made by M. Lafarge 
argues weil his success in his new field. 
He expects to resume the work of coach- 
ing in Mme Kaufmann’s studio, and in 
addition he will be her accompanist 


Ge r 





Annie Louise David’s Concerts 


Annie Louise David, harpist, appeared 
the latter part of November and the first 
of December in concert and recital in New 
York, Yonkers, East Orange, Newark, 
Brooklyn and Perth Amboy. In several of 
these places she has played more than once 
and she now has several advance engage- 
ments for New York and vicinity in De- 
cember. 
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DR. CARL’S SERIES OF ORGAN RECITALS 





ILLIAM C. CARL’S series of organ 
concerts at the Old First Church on 
Fifth Avenue, which terminated last week, 
were attended by audiences which tested 
the capacity of the church, many being 
obliged to stand. Dr. Carl is an admirable 
program-maker, and coupled with this his 
long experience as a recitalist made the 
concerts especially interesting. The first 
was under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, and inaugurated its 
fifth series, now being continued by differ- 
ent members of the guild in various 
churches. The program contained a new 
Scherzo Symphonique in manuscript by 
J. Frank Frysinger (dedicated to Dr. Carl), 
“Chanson sans Paroles,’ Gabriel Fauré 
(new) ; Scotch Impromptu, Lemmens (first 
time in New York), and works by Bach, 
Liszt, Guilmant and Beethoven. The as- 
sisting artist was Adele Laeis Baldwin, 
contralto. 

At the second concert Dr. Carl had the 
co-operation of the Von Ende Violin Choir, 
numbering twenty-five, under the direction 
of Herwegh von Ende. The combination 
of orchestra and organ, all too rarely 
heard, was exceedingly effective in a bril- 
liant and interesting program. 

The third evening introduced Maud Mor- 
gan, the well-known harpist, who with Dr. 
Carl played several duets for the two in- 
struments. The organ numbers included a 
Jubilate Deo, by Dr. Alfred J. Silver, the 
English organist (dedicated to Dr. Carl) ; 
a new Caprice-Heroique by Joseph Bon- 


net, the rising French organist-composer ; 
a Handel air and variations (arranged by 
George Washbourne Morgan), in addition 
to several well-known works. 

The final concert was given in honor of 
the twentieth anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield at the 
“Old First.” The program was modeled 
after the famous Moteten choir concerts in 
the Thomas Kirche, Leipsic, where Bach 
played, and enlisted the full choir and 
soloists of the Old First Church.  Selec- 
tions from the works of Bach, Palestrina, 
Vittoria and Jacob Handel were sung with 
fine intonation and clear enunciation. An 
“Ave Maria Stella” of Spanish origin; two 
Christmas carols by Liszt (sung for the 
first time here); Psalm 150, by Clarke 
Whitfeld, with solos by Margaret Harrison 
and J. William Filson, and Guilmant’s 
“Quam Dilecta,” together with organ solos 
by Bach, Handel, Couperin, Martini and 
Lulli made up a program of rare interest. 

Dr. Duffield, who is an excellent musi- 
cian and lecturer on musical subjects, took 
occasion to pay a high tribute to Dr. Carl 
before the conclusion of the program and 
spoke at length of the great work accom- 
plished by Dr. Carl during the twenty 
years of his pastorate, as both came to the 
“Old First” nearly at the same time. 

The Oratorio of the “Messiah” will be 
sung in the “Old First” under Dr. Carl’s di 
rection Christmas eve, December 24, at 
eight o’clock, by the full choir and soloists 
of the church. 





GISELA WEBER TRIO 
HEARD TO ADVANTAGE 


Violinist, Pianist and ’Cellist Give Fine 
Exhibition of Ensemble Playing 
in New York 


The Gisela Weber Trio gave its first New 
York concert of the season in the North 
Ball Room of the Hotel Astor on Friday 
evening, December & The organization, 
which has appeared a number of times in 
New York, enlisted the services of Gisela 
Weber, violinist, Cecile Behrens, pianist, 
and Leo Schulz, ’cellist. The program read 
as follows: 


Mendelssohn, Trio in D Minor, op. 49; César 
Franck, Sonata for Violin and Piano, Mesdames 
Weber and Behrens; Edouard Schutt, Trio; 
Walzermaerchen, op. 54. 


Mendelssohn’s D Minor Trio is now re- 
garded by many as a work which has pass- 
ed into the realm of antiquity, but the stir- 
ring performance given it by Mme. Weber 
and her associates, infused new life into 
the work. It has splendid thematic mater- 
ial, and the lovely slow movement pleased 
the audience greatly, as did the elfin-like 
Scherzo, played with splendid finesse, and 
the sweeping themes of the Finale. 

The César Franck Sonata contains themes 
of promise, but the development lacks 
virility and consistency. The performance, 
however, was an entirely different matter at 
the hands of Mmes. Weber and Behrens. 
Both artists have studied the work with 
great care and no nuance escaped them, nor 
did their performance smack of the dry and 
scholarly method pursued by some perform- 
ers in playing the work. Mme. Weber play 
ed her part with fine tone and intelligence 
and made it stand out with success; her 
tone on the G string is sonorous and rich, 
and technically she left nothing to be de 
sired. A splendid technical equipment and 
a variety of tonal coloring. characterized 
Mme. Behrens’s playing, to which she lent 
an artistic conception of the work that en- 
abled her to blend her finished performance 
with that of Mme. Weber’s. Both artists 
were called repeatedly after the sonata and 
received many floral pieces. 

A fine performance of Edward Schiitt’s 
delightful “Walzer Merchen,” replete with 
characteristically Viennese melodies, 
brought the program to a close and a large 
audience applauded the three artists to the 
echo. A. W. K. 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET DEBUT 


Exacting Numbers Played with Finish 
and Precision 


[he Sinsheimer Quartet gave its first 
concert of the season at Rumford Hall, 
New York, Wednesday evening, December 
6, presenting Haydn’s G Minor Quartet, 
op. 74, No. 3; Schumann’s A Minor Quar- 
tet, op. 41, No. 1, and Stojowski's G 
Minor Sonata for violoncello and piano 
The assisting artist was Sigismund Stojow 
ski, who played the piano part of his sonata 
with Frederik Vaska, the new ’cellist of 
the organization, a former member of the 
Sevcik Quartet in Prague. The work is 
engaging. The slow movement is perhaps 
the finest of the three sections and the 
performance of the two artists was of a 


noteworthy character. Mr. Stojowski is 
one of the few composers who have the 
ability to interpret their own works, and 
his playing was received with much en- 
thusiasm. 

The quartet, comprising Bernard Sin 
sheimer, first violin; Albert Greenfeld, 
second violin; Joseph Kovarik, viola, and 
Frederik Vaska, ‘cellist, was in fine form, 
and gave a performance of the beautiful 
Haydn work that was marked by finish and 
precision. The Schumann Quartet, a work 
that is exacting for any group of players, 
was performed with excellent ensemble 
Mr. Sinsheimer led with authority and 
again showed himself a chamber music 
violinist of high attainments. 


A POPULAR SOPRANO 


Maude Klotz Receives Many Encores at 
Williamsburg Concert 


\t the concert of the Williamsburg 
Sangerbund, of which Dr. Felix Jaeger is 
conductor, on Sunday evening, December 
3, Maude Klotz, the young soprano, ap 
peared as_ soloist She sang the Page's 
Song from “The Huguenots” of Meyer 
beer and was re 
called until she 
was obliged tO Fe 
spond to an en 
core, singing at 
Dr. Jaeger’s re- 
quest, a little song 
called “Philoso- 
phy.” 

She gave also a 
superb rendition of 
Liszt’s “Die Lor- 
elei,’ Arditi’s “Tl 

















% “ae Bacio,” in which 
“4 - . 

# m fg her trills and bril- 

4 id liant crescendos 

P* : were very effec 

tive, while her 


ringing climax 
brought out the 
wonderful clarity and the volume of hier 
voice. She was obliged to add Reichardt’s 
beautiful “In the Time of Roses,” receiving 
an ovation at the close of the song. 

The chorus showed the result of Dr. 
Jaeger’s training in Hegar’s “Mutter 
sprache,” Baldamus’s “Wenn alle Brunnlein 
fliessen” and the stirring battle song 
“Germanenzug,” with which the program 
was brought to a close. In this Miss Klotz 
and W. Janson, baritone, sang the solo 
parts. The work is a fine one, dramatic in 
content, and both soloists did their parts 
in good style, Miss Klotz scoring heavily 
in her climax on a high B flat over the 
chorus of male voices 


Maude Klotz 


New England Conservatory Dramatic 
Recital Introduces New Pantomime 


Boston, Dec. 11 \ notable recital was 
given by the dramatic department of the 
New England Conservatory of Music under 
the direction of Clayton PD. Gilbert, at 
Jordan Hall, the evening of December 9 
“Emily’s Idol,” a comedy of life below 
stairs in an English family, was well acted 
by Theo Goodrich, Phyllis Grey and Doris 
Dutton. “Ib and Little Christina” was sym 
pathetically interpreted by Mrs. Victori: 
Sordoni-Gilbert, Miss Rubin, Miss Grey 


and Messrs. Bartlett, Hackett and Barkley. 
“Nita,” a tragedy of Littie Italy in New 
York, in pantomime, written by Clayton D. 
Gilbert, with music by Frank Watson, was 
the crowning feature of the evening. It 
was a veritable tragedy, and was so acted 
by the whole cast, including the Misses Vil- 
liers and Schaefer; Messrs. Barkley, Bart- 
lett and Hackett. a & 


Philadelphia Orchestra in Pittsburgh 


PiTrsri . 12—The Philadelphia 
Orche with Carl Pohlig, con- 
ducto eus Rich, soloist, at Me- 
moria! ight was a most notable 
featur: } ttsburgh orchestral sea- 
son. ! conducted his splendid 
organ rh an exceptionally good 
progr: Rich played the Wien- 
lawski Concerto, giving poetic 
expres ork new to Pittsburgh. 
The ° sakuntala,’ op. 13, by 
Goldmar}, ony No. 5, in C Minor, 
by Be Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
Overt » other numbers. The 
orches n Pittsburgh earlier in 
the se: with a full complement 
of me *s concert carrying the 
full or B. €. Be 
Hamn »n License to Produce 

rodiade” 

Lon) 2.—License has _ been 
grante imerstein for a produc- 
tion of pera “Heérodiade” in its 
uncens » be given the evening 
of Dec liade” was produced at 
Covent 1904, but had been se- 
verely ’ ‘d” by the censor, and 
there \ ‘culation as to whether 
the Loi in would grant a license 


for ane on of the opera. How- 
ever, | stein will produce the 


new ve has been rewritten and 
parts o 1 omitted 
Richm: nonic Shows Marked 
»vement 
RICH Dec. 10.—The severe 
technics its director, W. Henry 
Baker, erful effect upon the 
Richmo onic Orchestra as it 
played 3 concert last Thursday 
night 1 was the finest ever 


heard 1 omising organization. 


The sol inces West Reinhardt, 
one of | ost gifted young sing 
ers, ple: lience greatly, and a 
clarinet Ryder was well re- 
ceived. G. \ Bis Jr 
Florenc« ars at Toledo Con- 
rt 
‘ToLgpo Florence Hinkle, §$O~ 
prane of issisted by Mrs. Mary 
Willi mpanist, of Toledo, 
’ the 1 at the first concert 
Sez Wrpheus Club recently, 
thi m of Walter E. Ryder. 


iourth season of the club, 

vork is of the highest order. David 

Daisy will be the soloist at the next 
concert YK FP, 


CLIFFORD LOTT SCORES 
A NEW YORK TRIUMPH 


Warm Reception by Select Audience 
—Proves to Be Singer of More 
Than Ordinary Abilities 


Clifford Lott, an American baritone 
practically unknown to New York, gave a 
song recital at the 
Belasco Theater last 
Monday afternoon 
and scored some- 
thing of a triumph. 
An audience of good 
size was present and 
the spontaneity of 
its applause after 
Mr. Lott had sung 
his first number lett 
no doubt that the 
singer was an artist 
distinctly out of the 
ordinary, and one 
who is bound to be 
heard from in the 
future. The full 
program was as 
follows: 

“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves” (Scipio), 
Handel; ‘‘Vittoria,”’ Carissimi; ‘‘Creation’’ Hymn, 
Beethoven; “Am Meer,” Schubert; “Schoene 
Wiege, Meiner Leiden,’? Schumann; “Die Rose, 
Die Lilie”’ Schumann; ‘“Murmuring Zephyr,” 
Jensen; ‘‘Gewitternacht,” Franz; ‘Die Mainacht,” 
tSrahms; “‘Traum! Borgen und Pfeil,” Brahms; 
“In der Dammerung,” Bechgard; ‘“Boatman’s 
Song,” Sinding; “Fur Dich,’’ Chase, ‘*Daheim,”’ 
Kaun; “The Butterfly,” Waldo Chase; “The Cos 
cack,’’ Sidney Homer; “The Rose Eden,” ‘Love, 
If I Live,’? Arthur Foote; “Highland’s Joy,’’ Will 
iam Stickles. 





Clifford Lott 


Mr. Lott’s voice is of good volume, rich 
and round in quality and resonant. It gives 
especial satisfaction in the middle and low 
registers and the upper tones are also pleas 
ing, though here was noticeable a_ slight 
tendency to forcing at times. Yet as a 
whole Mr. Lott knows how to handle his 
voice with admirable skill. His phrasing 
calls for commendation and his enunciation 
of both English and German texts is such 
as to allow his hearers to dispense with the 
customary “book of words.” There were au- 
thority and breadth of style in his delivery 
of the Handel, Carissimi and Beethoven 
songs, and if his Schubert, Schumann and 
Jensen did not disclose an overwhelmingly 
emotional temperament they were sung, 
nevertheless, with satisfying warmth and 
spirit. The audience would have been glad 
to have him repeat several of them, but he 
declined to favor them. The accompani 
ments were played by Mrs. Lott in a style 
that stamped her as an accompanist of the 
very first rank nm. P. 


Rev. Ross’s Difficult Solo 


Mr. Brown preached fearlessl and with 
power, and many in the audience were vis 
ibly affected. Rev. Mr. Ross did fine work 
with the chorus, and he sang as a solo, 
“Why Not Say shrdluemfwypaoin ?—C/i 
cago Tribune 





va Grippon, of the Manhattan’s last sea 
son of grand opera, has been singing Sal 
omé in “Hérodiade” at Lyons. 








DEATH OF MISSIANO, BENEFACTOR OF CARUSO 








fF, DUARDO MISSIANO, for the last five 

years a singer at the Aletropolitan 
Opera House, and who was the first to 
recognize the value of Enrico Caruso’s 
voice, died suddenly the evening of De 
cember 6 at the home of his friend, Signor 
Lieuori, No. &4 Sixth avenue, New York 

Signor Missiano’s life was one in which 
good fortune and bad followed each other 
in quick succession and in which wealtr 
gave way to poverty and poverty again to 
comfort. 

The life paths of Missiano and Caruso 
curiously intertwine. Missiano, the son of 
wealthy parents, became acquainted with 
Enrico Caruso, a poor lad along the water 
front at Naples, where the two went swim 
ming in the Bay of Naples. At that time 
young Caruso was eighteen and his friend 
twenty-one. Missiano chanced to hear 
Caruso sing and questioned him as to 
whether he had ever taken any lessons, but 
Caruso told him he had no funds 

“Don’t worry,” replied his young fricnd 
“T know a teacher who takes pupils for 
nothing. I am one of his paying pupils and 
he’ll take you if I ask him.” 

Thus was the first helping hand extended 
to the youth who was destined to be the 
greatest of all tenors. But when Missiano 
took Caruso to the teacher, Guglielmo 
Bergime, the master shook his head and 
<aid the boy had no voice 

“He has,” cried young Missiano, “but he’s 
been singing all day and he’s’ nervous 
Won’t vou let him come back in a few 


days?” 
The master consented and when Caruso 
sane the “Siciliano” from “Cavalleria Rus- 


ticana”’ he thought better of the bov’s voice 


and then began the instruction upon which 
Is based the success of Caruso 

When Caruso returned to Italy five years 
ago the fates which had dealt with him so 
kindly had torn away the riches from his 
friend, leaving him unable to support his 
family Missiano, though still a young 
man, was broken in spirit and health and 
his clothes were none too new 

“T will help you,” said Caruso 

Caruso told Gatti-Casazza of his friend 
and secured an engagement for him at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Missiano sang 
second parts in many of the operas put on 
at the Metropolitan. He was Joe Castro 
in “The Girl of the Golden West” and the 
afternoon preceding his death had been re 
hearsing a part in “La Gioconda,” to Ix 
produced that night. 

Missiano was forty-two years old and 
left a widow and three children in Naples 

Signor Caruso took charge of the funeral 
arrangements and the services were at 
tended by manv of the stars of the Metro 
politan Opera, and by soo of Missiano’s 
countrymen. The body was sent to Naples 
for burial 

Two thousand dollars, the sum _ whic] 
Caruso received for his annearance in “L; 
Gioconda,” and in which Missiano was to 
have appeared, was cabled to the dead 
singer's family bv Caruso 

Missiano’s passing was but one of three 
deaths in circles of the Metropolitan closely 
following one another. Mrs. Wickham, the 
mother of Florence Wickham, the Amer 
ican contralto of the Metropolitan, died D: 
cember 8 in Beaver, Pa., and C. D. Hinshaw, 
father of William Hinshaw. basso. died 
December 9 in Chicag: 


{ 
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The Philharmonic Quartet, of Los An- 
geles, composed of Messrs. Jepson, Balin- 
ger, Ostrom and Adams, has decided to en- 
ter the general concert field. 

*K OK 

Clara C. Gropnel has been engaged as or- 
ganist at Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, during the illness of 
Frederick Wolf, the regular organist. 

* ok x 

Mikail Mordkin and his Imperial Russian 
Ballet gave a performance of “Coppelia,” 
with divertissements, before a_ fair-sized 
audience in Springfield, Ill, on Decem- 
ber 3. 

kK * K 

Adelina Plein Nemmers has returned to 
Milwaukee after four years spent in study 
in Vienna under Theodor Leschetizky and 
Hans Thornton as well as several famed 
instructors in voice culture. 

* * * 


A group of songs by Albert H. Dowling, 
jr., of Erie, Pa.—‘Soldier, Soldier,” “Soul 
of a Rose,” and “Irish Smile’—were sung 
by Earnest Parshal at the concert recently 
given at Trinity Episcopal Church, Erie. 

x * x 

A Mount Vernon, N. Y., concert last 
week presented Jessie Monteze deVore, vio- 
linist, and I. H. Meredith, baritone, in a 
well-arranged program. Mrs. deVore was 
best received in the d’Ambrosio “Canzon- 
etta” and the Nachez “Danse Tzigane.” 

Shs 

Arthur Collins gave his first organ re- 
cital of the season at St. Thomas’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn., recently. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Ida Lewis MacLean, so- 
prano. The large attendance proved that 
these monthly recitals are fully appreciated. 

* * x 

Charles E. Clemens played Saint-Saéns’s 
Fantasie in E flat, Wagner’s “Waldweben” 
from “Siegfried,” Handel-Chipp’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” Brewer's “Autumn 
Sketch” and Wach’s “Hosanna” at his 
organ recital at the Euclid Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Cleveland, recently. 

xk *k x* 

Since her return from the Frank Crox- 
ton Quartet Agnes Kimball, soprano, has 
appeared in Newark, N. J., three times; 
New York, twice; Jamestown, Kingston, 
Ont., and Brooklyn, and is engaged for 
Worcester, Mass. These engagements 
have been for recital and oratorio. 

* * * 

Maunder’s cantata, “Song of Thanksgiv- 
ing,” was given at the First Baptist Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., recently, the soloists 
being Mary Lewis Haley, Elizabeth Spencer, 
\. Nelson Tinker and Stanley Beans. Louis 
Sammis, violinist, and Herbert Hallock 
Cutler, organist, also participated. 

. ° 4 * 


The choir of the Garden City (L. L.) 
Cathedral, Dr. W. H. Woodcock, organist 
and choirmaster, joined with the choir of 
St. Mark’s Church, Adelphi street, Brook- 
lyn, Sidney A. Baldwin, organist and choir 
master, last Sunday evening and gave a 
special ser\ice of music. 

, Kk x 

Excellent musical programs are being 
given by the choir of St. Michael’s Church, 
Baltimore, under the direction of Charles 
F. Mutter, organist and choir director. Mr. 
Mutter is music critic of the Baltimore 
Journal and has composed several masses 
and organ pieces. 

* * * 

A song service by the choir of the First 
Baptist Church of Valdosta, Ga., was given 
recently under the direction of Conrad 
Murphree, organist and director. George 
Sherman, Lloyd Jones, Eulalie Converse 
and Marguerite \Wittington were among 
those who took part in the program 

* * * 

Anthony E. Carlson was a recent re 
citalist in Los Angeles at the Gamut Club 
\uditorium, singing selections from 
Brahms, Schumann, Rubinstein, Schubert, 
Weingartner, Spencer, Masse, Delbruck, 
Carissimi, Secchi, Chadwick, Thomas and 
German 

+ € aK 

The Choral Club of Hartford, Conn., 
gave the first concert of its fifth season 
at the Parsons Theater recently. Ralph L 
Baldwin led the club and Fritz Bruch, ’cel 
list, was the soloist.. There was consider- 
able applause throughout the evening for 
the club and the soloist. 


b 
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Mrs. Robert B. Eilenberg presented her 
pupils of the advanced department in a 
highly enjoyable recital recently, at the 
ilenberg Conservatory of Music, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The faculty consists of Mrs. 
R. B. Eilenberg, Melissa Heustis and Hazel 
Weaver, piano; Mrs. Hugh Brown, voice 
culture, and Pauline Lewy, violin. 

i ie 


Morandi’s Overture in F Minor; Dvorak’s 
Largo (“Aus der neuen Welt”) and Sulli- 
van’s Triumphal Music (“Henry VIII”) 
were given in a recital recently by Dr. Louis 
\. Brookes, organist and choir director of 
St. Matthew’s Church, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dr. Brookes has given more than 400 re- 
citals in England and America. 

; * * x 

Under the auspices of the Providence 
Musical Association, of which Mrs Lucy 
H. Miller is treasurer, the first of a series 
of three pianoforte recitals in Memorial 
Hall, that city, tock place last week when 
Harold Bauer was‘heard. The other artists 
engaged were Ernest Hutcheson and Josef 
Lhévinne. 

* * x 

Mark Andrews, the Montclair organist 
and composer, gave a Wagner program at 
St. Luke’s Church, New York, Thursday 
evening, December 14. He displayed ex- 
cellent technic and his ability in produc- 
ing orchestral effects on the organ 
seemed remarkable. A large audience ap- 
plauded. 

xk * 

The Germania Mannerchor of Baltimore 
gave a fine concert December 4 at the so- 
ciety’s hall, under the direction of Theodor 
Hemberger. The program consisted en- 
tirely of works by Liszt, which were sung 
by male, female and mixéd choruscs. Er- 
nest Hutcheson played several piano com- 
positions in impressive manner. 

* * x 

The Arion (German) Singing Society of 
Denver gave its first concert of the season 
November 26 under Frederick Schweikher’s 
able direction. The male chorus sang with 
enthusiasm and_ responsiveness. Sarah 
Hunter, pianist, and Mr. Attl, harpist, were 
the assisting artists. Mr. Schweikher also 
appeared as bass soloist, and revealed a 
voice of good timbre. 

* Of 

Carl Kuehns has been elected president 
of the Milwaukee Mannerchor, one of the 
largest men’s choral organizations in Mil- 
waukee, to succeed Oscar Burkhardt, who 
has been obliged to relinquish the position 
because of the press of other business. 
Professor Burkhardt is a member of the 
faculty of the new conservatory of music 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

SS 

Gaul’s sacred cantata, “Ruth,” was given 
a successful performance December 5 at the 
Metuchen, N. J., Presbyterian Church un 
der the direction of Mrs. Edward Morris. 
The soloists were Mrs. Alberta Le Baron 
Adams, soprano; Ethel Bransome, con- 
tralto; Mrs. G. E. Kelly, contralto, and 
Carlton Ayers, baritone, with James Phil 
ipson at the organ. 

* *k * 

Clara C. Groppel gave an organ recital at 
Harlem Park M. E. Church, Baltimore, re- 
cently, playing Handel’s Fourth Organ Con 
certo, selections from Lemare, Guilmant 
and other masters and concluding with 
Saint-Saéns’s “Marche Religieuse,” op. 107. 
The assisting artists were Ethel Henderson 
Thompson, contralto; Mary Muller Fink, 
harpist, and Geraldine Edgar, violinist. 

* * * 


Helen Roessing, pianist, and Katherine 
Ellis, soprano, gave a recital, on December 
7, in the studio of Charles N. Boyd, of 
Pittsburgh. Miss Ellis sang Liszt’s “Die 
Loreley,” “Spring Song,” by Barry, and “A 
Birthday” and “Ashes of Roses,” by Wood- 
man, while Miss Roessing played composi- 
tions by Mendelssohn, Rameau, Bach, 
Brahms, Liszt, Reger and others. 

x * x 

A special musical service was rendered 
at the Associate Congregational Church of 
Baltimore December 10, consisting of se- 
lections from the oratorio of “St. Paul,” 
under the direction of Arthur C. Leonard, 
organist and choir director. The soloists 
were Emily Diver, soprano; Mrs. William 
Groppel, contralto; Felix McNally, tenor; 
Elmer Smith, basso, and Louis C. Schwartz, 
‘cellist. 


Roy Young, violinist, and Jesse Thomas, 
pianist, gave a recital for the benefit of the 
music department at Carnegie Library, 
Cleburne, Tex., recently. This was Mr. 
Thomas’s first appearance there and the 
large audience was delighted with the play- 
ing of his “bird music” number, and he 
was called upon to repeat several of the 
selections. Mr. Young’s program was 
varied and worthy. 

* * * 

“The Christmas season would not be it- 
self for many souls without the music of 
‘The Messiah,’” said the Rev. Dr. W. P. 
Merrill, the new pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, in a sermon 
Sunday, December 10. The first part of 
the “Messiah” was sung at the church in 
the afternoon, not solely as a musical work, 
the pastor explained, but as a form of pub- 
lic worship. 

* * * 

The orchestra of Dana’s Musical Insti- 
tute, of Warren, O., the only organization 
of its kind in the northern part of Ohio, 
gave a concert in the auditorium of the 
school, recently, under the direction of 
Lynn B. Dana. The program included 
Weber’s “Oberon” overture, Liszt’s “Pré- 
ludes,” several solos with orchestral ac- 
companiment and some smaller pieces for 
orchestra. 

x * x 

The Milwaukee Liederkranz recently gave 
its initial concert of the season at Plank- 
inton Hall, that city, before an audience 
that crowded the hall to its doors. The 
program was composed of songs by repre- 
sentative German choral writers and the 
feature was Wohlgemuth’s “Wie’s Daheim 
War.” Assisting the Liederkranz were 
Willy Leonard Jaffe, violinist; Ottokar 
Malek, pianist, and Karl Brueckner, ’cellist. 

* ok * 

Gertrude Karl, contralto, was the soloist 
at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Beethoven Mannerchor 
of Newark, N. J., at Hensler’s Auditorium. 
Her numbers were “As Slumber Comes o’er 
Me,” from Weber’s “Freischiitz”; Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” ; 
Ethelbert Nevin’s “Oh that We Two Were 
Maying” and Meyer-Helmund’s “Serenade.” 
Her singing evoked hearty applause. 

* * x 

The Festival Cantata, “The Song of 
Thanksgiving,” by Fred Pease, under the 
direction of Harry Waithe Manville, was 
given, December 10, by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church choir of fifty voices at Erie, 
Pa. The solo parts were taken by Olga 
Weed, soprano; Elinor Burns, contralto; 
Norman Grinager, tenor; Clyde Miller, 
baritone; Otto Ebisch, organist, and Mat- 
tie Crouch, pianist. 

*x* * * 

A much smaller audience than the quality 
of performance deserved greeted George 
Fk. Boyle and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, the piano 
and violin instructors of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, of Baltimore, in Richmond, Va., 
on December 9. ‘Their appearance was for 
the benefit of a iocal charity. Those pres 
ent heard a brilliant pianist in the person 
of Mr. Boyle, and readings from Mr. Van 
Hulsteyn that were marked by scholarship 
and depth of feeling. 

xk * x 

Pupils of the Hammond School of Music, 
of Montgomery, Ala., were recently pre- 
scnted in their seventh annual recital. Espe- 
cially attractive were “The Alpine Storm,” 
by Kunkel, played by Thacker Pope; “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark,” Bishop, sung by 
Mary Hosselton, and Raff’s ‘“Cavatina,” 
played by Master Rubin McGee. Prior to 
the recital Mr. and Mrs. Hammond gave 
a christening party, when their month-old 
hoy was presented and christened Mozart 
Brewer Hammond. 

* * * 


Professor William Harper, the basso, 
who went from New York three years ago 
to assume the position of dean of the Law- 
rence College Observatory at Appleton, 
Wis., has been re-engaged for another year. 
Professor Harper remains under the con- 
dition that he will be relieved of much of 
the work of student government and will 
henceforth devote his entire time to super- 
vision of instruction and general promo- 
tion of the interests of the big conserva- 
tory. His new contract is for two years 

* *k * " 

Marie Berthe Roy, a young pianist, who 
recently went to Rhode Island after study- 
ing in Paris with Marmontel at the Con- 
servatoire, was introduced to a Pro\ idence 
audience recently by Mrs. Anne Gilbreth 
Cross. Mlle. Roy’s program was opened 
with a prelude by Debussy, which she 
played with smoothness and delicacy. Her 
Chopin numbers were given with emotional 
expression and her entire program was 
marked for its beauty of tone and inter- 
pretation 

* * ' 

Clarence Shepard, organist, of Milwau- 
kee and Oshkosh, assisted by Clyde Nich 
ols, tenor, of Detroit, gave the -inaugural 
recital on the new Kimball organ in the 
First Congregational Church of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Saturday, November 25. 


As an organist Mr. Shepard occupies a 
supreme position in the Middle West and 
few others unite his technical attainments 
with such power of interpretation. Mr. 
Nichols has a rare tenor voice, which was 
splendidly displayed in MHandel’s aria, 
“Where’er You Walk.” 


2K * * 


At the lecture on “Italian Art and 
Music” given by Mrs. Lucy Randolph Cant- 
ley at the Misses Patterson’s home in West 
104th street, New York, December 4, Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson, soprano, sang “Rur 
dicesti,” by Lotti; “Oh come é rago ama- 
bile,” by Ricci, and “Danza, danza,” by Du- 
rante. Her singing was received with much 
favor and she was warmly applauded by 
her hearers. Jean Holland, soprano, a 
pupil of Miss Patterson, sang with success 
at a musicale given at the studio of Ovide 
Musin recently. 

x * Ok 

A large audience was present at the 
Grand Opera House in Shreveport, La., 
December 4, to listen to a recital given by 
members of the faculty of the Columbia 
Conservatory of Music, Messrs. Netzorg, 
Lindho!m and Flood and Mrs. Fiood. The 
piano and violin solos by Mr. Netzorg and 
Mr. Lindholm were well chosen and given 
an artistic portrayal. Mr. Flood proved 
himself an accomplished accompanist, and 
Mrs. Flood showed considerable range and 
flexibility of voice in her numbers. The 
eiitire program was interesting and well 
arranged. 

x * x 

A number of Pittsburgh church choir en- 
gagements have been announced by James 
Stephen Martin. ‘They include: Mrs. H. H. 
Fisher, soprano, Oakland Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Marie Snyder, soprano, As- 
bury Methodist Episcopal Church; Mrs 
Elsie Gundling-Duga, formerly of Christ 
Methodist Church, Fourth Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Wheeling; Mrs. Harvey 
S. Fouse, contralto, Second Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkinsburg; Helen Mary Camp- 
bell, contralto, St. Clair United Presbyter- 
ian Church; E. Howard Alexander, bari- 
tone, Shields First Presbyterian Church 

* * * 

The American Music Society, organized 
last Winter in Pittsburgh with Silas G. 
Pratt as president, gave its first concert 
last Monday night in the auditorium of the 
Pittsburgh Athletic Association. A_ pro- 
gram selected from the works of American 
authors was given. Those contributing were 
Evelyn Pippa, pianist; Mrs. Bernice Cole- 
Prentis, soprano; Guy C. Donaldson and 
Charles Mayhew, baritones; Ord Bohannon 
and Paul K. Harper, tenors, and a quartet 
composed of Mrs. Prentis, Mrs. Jane Gran- 
inger, Mr. Bohannon and Mr. Donaldson. 
Works used were by Cadman, Gaul, Whit- 
ing, Homer and Mrs. Bohannon. 

* * x 

Considerable attention was attracted in 
Baltimore recently to a concert by the choir 
of Brantly Baptist Church under the di 
rection of Jessie Louise Armstrong, or 
ganist and choir director. The organ num 
bers included Dubois’s “Chant Pastoral” 
and two of Miss Armstrong’s own works, 
“Caprice” and “Grand Cheeur,” which were 
artistically rendered. Rachel T. Aldridge, 
soprano, of the Peabody Conservatorv Con- 
cert Company, sang two numbers with fine 
effect and Annie Cobb, violinist, played Go- 
dow’s “Romance” and a selection from 
Massenet’s “Thais” effectively. The num- 
bers by the choir included Woodward's 
“The Radiant Moon.” 

x *k * 

Myron A. Bickford, the New York pian- 
ist and coach, will give, on December 30, 
a lecture on Tschaikowsky in one of the 
public schools of New York, illustrating 
the talk at the piano and having the assist 
ance of the Haydn String Quartet, in which 
he himself plays the viola. Mr. Bickford 
has been an enthusiastic student of piano 
music for the left hand alone, and is at 
present preparing a recital program which 
he is planning to give later in the season, 
with a synopsis of the principal works in 
this form. He will give a number of lec- 
ture recitals on the lighter classics, namely, 
those. which have become known as teach- 
ing pieces, believing that their significance 
to musical education is important. 

* + + 

The season’s first evening concert of the 
Tuesday Musical Club of Denver was 
given on November 21. The club chorus, 
under direction of Miss Sims, appeared in 
two program numbers. Mrs. Edwin G. 
Ege, soprano; Mrs. Tracy R. Love and 
Mrs. Theresa Eells, pianists; Frank W. 
Farmer, tenor, and George H. Harver, Jr., 
’cellist, were the soloists, and Flora G. Taub 
and.Mrs. T. R. Walker the accompanists 
Other ensemble offerings were a trio for 
violin, piano and ‘cello, played by Mrs. 
Blanche W. Barthen, Dolce Grossmayer 
and Mr. Harvey, and the ever-popular 
“Lucia” Sextet, sung by Mrs. Ege, Mrs. 
Hughes and Messrs. Farmer, James, Ket- 
tering and Hartwell. Mrs. George A. Mc- 
Donald’s soprano was heard in the Rossini 
“Inflammatus” solo, with woman’s chorus. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


office 


Individuals 


Althouse, Paul—Albany, Dec. 16; Yonkers, Dec. 
18; Troy, Dec. 19; Newark, Dec. 24; New York, 
Dec. 26; Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 3; Richmond 
Hill, Jan. 11; Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Bauer, Harold—Minneapolis, Dec. 29. 

Becker, Dora—Newark, Dec. 25. z 

Beddoe, Mabel—Providence, R. I., Dec. 19; Lon- 
don, Ont., Dec. 25. 

Belver, Avery—New York, Dec. 20. 

Benedict-Jones, Pearl—Boston, Dec. 17. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Quebec, Can., Dec. 19. 

Cairns, Clifford—Cleveland, Dec. 17; Providence, 
R. I., Dec. 19. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Lyceum 
Dec. 26 and Jan. 2. 

Connell, Horatio—Princeton, N. 


Theater, New York, 


J.. Dec. 16. 


David, Annie Louise—Perth Amboy, N. J., Dec. 
18; New York, Dec. 24. 

Dimitrieff, Nina—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Dec. 17. 

Dufault, Paul—Scarsdale, N. Y., Dec. 16; Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dec. 18; Huntington, 
L. I., Dec. 19; Hempstead, Dec. 20; Jamaica, 
Dec. 21. 


Dunham, Edna—Jersey City, Jan. 18; Morristown, 
Jan. 19; Richmond, Va., Jan. 25. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Dorchester, Mass., Dec. 18. 

Gilberté, Hallet—Altoona, Pa., Dec. 18; Johnstown, 
Pa., Dec. 19; Pittsburgh, Dec. 21, 22; Harris- 
burg, Pa., Dec. 23; Liberty, N. Y., Dec. 26. 

Goold, Edith Chapman—New York, Dec. 16. 

Gotsch, Joseph—Brooklyn, Dec. 19. 

Hackett, Charles A.—Nashua, N. H., Jan. 26. 

Heinemann, Alexander—Lawrence, Kan., Dec. 19. 


Hinkle, Florence—Boston, Dec. 17; New York, 
Dec. 27 and 29. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Newark, Dec. 24; 


Jersey City, Jan. 16; Boston, Jan. 21; New York, 


jan. 23. 

Kaufmann, Minna—Brooklyn, Dec. 19. 

Kerns, Grace—Providence, R. I., Dec. 19; Troy, 
N. Y., Dec. 21; Worcester, Mass., Dec. 26; 
Suffalo, Dec. 28; East Orange, N. J., Jan. 26; 


Summit, Jan. 30. 
Kimball, Agnes—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 26. 
Kraft, Edwin Arthur—Detroit, Dec. 19; Cleveland, 
O., Dec. 26. 


Lamson, Gardner—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 9. 

Loud, John Hermann—Newton Center, Mass., 
Dec. 18. 

Martin, Frederic—Troy, N. Y., Dec. 20; Roch- 
ester, Dec. 21; Philadelphia, Dec. 26; Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 28; Chicago, Dec. 29; Minneap- 
olis, Dec. 31; Winnipeg, Can., Jan. 1 and 2; 
Northfield, Minn., Jan. 4; Chicago, Jan. 8; 
Richmond Hill, L. I., Jan. 11; Glens Falls, 


N. Y., Jan. 15; Montclair, N. J., Jan. 19; Am- 
herst, Mass., Jan. 25. 
Mason, Daniel Gregory—(Lecture recitals), Brook- 


lyn Academy of Music, Dec. 18. 


May Marion—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 
16. 

Merrill, Leverett—Quincy, Mass., Dec. 29; Mal 
den, Jan. 6; Boston, Jan. 25. 

McCue, Beatrice—New York, Dec. 19. 

Middleton, Arthur—New York, Dec. 27 and 29. 

Miller, Christine—Princeton University, Dec. 16; 
3oston, Dec. 18; Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 21; 


Philadelphia, Dec. 26; New 
29 and 31. 

Miller, John B.—-Chicago, Dec. 29. 

Miller, Reed—New York, Dec. 27 

Mylott, Eva—Chicago, Dec. 29. 


York City, Dec. 27- 


and 29, 
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Parlow, Kathleen—Cincinnati, Dec. 22-23: New 
York, Dec. 28-29. 
Pilzer, Maximilian—Chicago, Dec. 18; New York, 


Dec. 24. 

Potter, Mildred—New York, Dec. 18; Yonkers, 
Dec. 19; Troy, Dec. 20; Worcester, Dec. 26; 
Richmond Hill, Jan. 11; New York, Jan. 13. 

Rennay, Leon—New York, Dec. 10; Philadelphia, 


Dec. 14; New York, Dec. 16 and 19; Chicago, 
Dec. 24; St. Louis, Dec. 26; New York, Dec. 
29. 

Shattuck, Arthur—St. Louis, Dec. 29. 

Spalding, Albert—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 24. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York (Hotel Astor), 
Dec. 20. 

Stoddart, Marte—Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 19. 

Strong, Edward—Cleveland, Dec. 17; Newark, N. 
J., Dec. 31. 


Ssumowska, Mme.—Boston, Jan. 13, 20 and 27. 


Townsend, Stephen—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 23. 

Van Hoose, Ellison—-Memphis, Dec. 18; Little 
Rock, Ark., Dec. 21; Hot Springs, Dec. 22; 
Shreveport, La., Dec. 23; Ft. Worth, Tex., 
Dec. 25; Dallas, Dec. 26; Houston, Dec. 27; 
Galveston, Dec. 28; Austin, Dec. 29; San An- 
tonio, Dec. 30. 


Werrenath, Reinald—Mount Vernon, N. Y., Dec. 
21. 

Winkler, Leopold—-Brooklyn, Dec. 19. 

Williams, Evan-—Boston, Dec. 19, 

Wilson, Gilbert—Newark, Dec. 24. 

Wiillner, Ludwig—Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 
19. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston Apollo Club—Boston, Dec. 19. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 
3; Lowell, Jan. 23; Nashua, Jan. 26. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Dec. 


22, 23; Cincinnati, Jan. 5, 6; Pittsburgh, Jan. 9; 
Jan. 10; Jan. 19, 203 
Dayton, Jan. 23; Hamilton, Jan. 24; Cincinnati, 


Columbus, Cincinnati, 


Jan. 28. 

Gamble Concert Company—-McKeesport, Pa., Dec. 
16. 

Flonzaley Quartet-—-Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
Jan. 8. 

Handel & Haydn Societ Boston, Dec. 17 and 18 

Jacobs Quartet, Mar—-Hotel Astor, New York, 
Dec. 19. 


Le Brunn Grand Opera Company—Sewickley, Pa., 


Dec. 18; Wilkinsburg, Dec. 19; Uniontown, 
Dec. 21. 
MacDowell Chorus—New York, Dec. 21, 22. 
Mannes Sonata Recitals—Belasco Theater, New 


York, Dec. 17 and Jan. 14 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Dec. 29 and 31. 
Musical Art Society 


Minneapolis, 


Hall, Dec. 19. 


Carnegie 


New York Symphony Orchestra—Prooklyn, Dec 
17; Newark, Dec. 25; Century Theater, New 
York, Dec. 31. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 17, 21, 22, 28 and 29 

Oratorio Soctety of New York—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 27 and 29. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Dec. 16, 22, 


23, 29, 30. 
Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, 
People’s Symphony Orchestra 

York, Dec. 24. 
ae. Symphony 

29 and 30. 

St. Paul Symphony 


Dec. 16 
Carnegie Hall, New 
Orchestra—St 


urs Louis, Dec 


Orchestra—St. Paul, Dec. 26 


ollefsen Trio—Carnegie Lyceum, New York, Jan 
39. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Deé 16, 22, 23, 29, 
30. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra Carnegie 


Hall, New York, Dec. 16 


KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 





Ludwig Hess Soloist at Orchestra’s Sec- 
ond Concert 


KANSAS City, Dec. 5.—The second con 
cert of the Kansas City Symphony Orches- 


tra introduced, as soloist, Ludwig Hess, 
tenor, who sang groups of songs from 
German and English composers and met 


with a pleasing reception. 

The orchestra has shown a decided im 
provement over its November effort and 
there can no longer be any doubt as to the 
future success of this organization under 
the direction of Carl Busch. There was a 
feast of Svendsen, Wagner and Dvorak 
that was highly satisfying. The “big” 
number was Svendsen’s Symphony in D 
Major, and it will be a long time before an 
orchestra is heard which will improve upon 
the Busch interpretation. The Weber 
“Oberon,” elfish and fairylike in its in- 
tent, was given a reading which brought 
out all its beauties. The Wagnerian offer- 
ing, “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” 
was a thoroughly intelligent presentation 





Boston Scientist Church Selects 
Organist 


30STON, Dec. 11.—Walter E. Young has 
received the appointment of organist at the 


New 


First Church of Christ, Scientist. the 
Mother Church of the creed in Boston. 
Mr. Young is English bv birth, but has 


been connected with the music in this coun 
try for the last thirteen years, having fiiied 
many important positions as organist and 
choir director. He has spent six months 
this year in England, returning in the early 
Fall. i ee Ae 





Activities in Music 
Studios of New York 











W. Francis Parsons Pupils Heard 


Martha Clodius, soprano; Frances Sprague, 
soprano; Maude Bach, soprano, and Harold 
Johnson, tenor, professional pupils of W. 
Francis Parsons, appeared in recital at his 
studios on Saturday evening, December 9. 
The program included compositions by Sal- 
ter, Strauss, Massenet, Homer, Chaminade, 
Franz, Stainer, Saar, Spross, Tosti and 
Woedman. Mrs. Clodius sang with dra- 
matic feeling and was at her best in a Mas- 
senet aria in which she sang with breadth 
and a good comprehension of tonal values. 
Miss Sprague sang an old English song and 
other numbers with a delicacy and a dainti- 
ness which won much applause. Mrs. Bach 
has a voice of clarity and wide range and 
showed a musicianly comprehension espe- 
cially in the Homer “Requiem.” The work 
of these professional pupils, all of whom are 
doing public work, demonstrated the efficacy 
of Mr. Parsons’s idea of vocal training. In 
Mr. Johnson he has a pupil who with great- 
er maturity will have an excellent success. 

Mr. Parsons, by request, sang several 
numbers with a fervor of style and emotion 
which proved most interesting to the aud- 
ience. The accompaniments were by Mr. 
Parsons in his usual excellent style. 


* * x 


Musicale at Master Music Studios 


A musicale was -given at the Master 
Music Studio, New York, on December 9, 
by the piano pupils of Mrs. M. Duble- 


Scheele. The program was long and in- 
teresting and revealed exceptional merit 
on the part of all concerned. Those par 
ticipating were Katherine Morris, Maurice 
Gould, Stella Wolff, Donald Goodrich, 
Margaret Cone, Howard Goodrich, Hilda 
Roth and George Eiseman. All displayed 
finished technical equipment, excellent tone 
and musicianly interpretations \ large 
audience applauded. 


» & s&s 
Praise for Sanchez Pupil 


Alice Ralph, one of the youngest and 
most promising pupils of Carlos Sanchez, 
sang at the Women’s Press Club, the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, November 25. Her program 
consisted of an “Irish Love Song,” by 
Lang; “A Birthday,” by Woodman; “Du 
bist wie eine Blume,” Rubinstein; “Les 
jeunnes Fillettes,”’ Weckerlin, and “Swal 
low Song,” Dell’Acqua. Her free and clear 
voice, expert delivery and excellent enun 
ciation made it a pleasure to listen to these 
songs, for which she was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Sanchez was warmly con 
gratulated upon bringing out so finished a 
pupil. 

* * * 
Dudley Buck’s Pupils in Recital 

The pupils of Dudley Buck were heard in 
recital at his studio in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of December 6. The pro 
gram was so arranged as to bring out the 
best talents of each pupil and the singing 
displayed the excellent training they had 
received. “My Old Loves,” by Brans 
combe, disclosed the fine qualities of Mr. 
Buck’s baritone voice, and was greatly en 
joyed by the large audience. Elsie T. Cohcn 
proved an excellent accompanist. 


Gustave Walther, New Belgian Violinist, 
Gives New York Recital 


Gustave Walther, a Belgian violinist, 
gave a recital at Carnegie Lyceum, New 
York, on Wednesday afternoon, December 
6. His program, which was unusual in its 
makeup, containec the B Minor Concerto 
of Saint-Saens, picces by Couperin, Ditters 


dorf, Francoeur and Pugnani arranged in 
wonderful fashion by Fritz Kreisler, the 
Chaconne of Bach, Tartini’s “Devil Trill” 
Sonata, the Kreisler version, and a “Valse 


Caprice” of Saint-Saéns transcribed by 
Ysaye. 

Mr. Walther exhibited a fair amount of 
technic, not always as ciean cut as might 


be desired, considerable musicianship and 


ceneral artistic interpretation. His tone 
was, however, lacking in warmth and his 
work was therefore, for the most part, 
colorless He was at his best in the old 


masters, playing the Francoeur “Sicilienne 


and Rigaudon” with rhythmic spirit and 
verve. The Chaconne lacked breadth at 
his hands and had little of the mighty 


power and sweep that one finds in it when 
well given It is a work for only the 
greatest, and all other violinists should 
leave it alone, for they can never win their 
audiences with it. 

André Benoist 
ments with his usual 


accompani 
finish 


played the 
taste and 
Mrs. Cochran to Tour Southwest 


\lice Merritt Cochran, soprano, who is 
her own manager, is enjoying an unusually 


Within the last month 
she has appeared, with great success, as 
soloist at the Evanston Musical Club, 
Washington Sangerbund, and the Apollo 
Club of Pittsburgh. On December 13 she 
filled a return engagement with the Or- 
pheus Club of Springfield, Mass., this be- 
ing her third appearance with this organi- 
zation. Mrs. Cochran is arranging an ex- 
tensive recital tour through the Southwest, 
heginning late in February or the early 
part of March. 


prosperous season. 


TWO SINGERS MAKE DEBUT 


Antoinette Bondreau and _ “Frederick 
Wemple Win Favor in New York 


\ntoinette Boudreau, soprano, and Fred- 
erick Wemple, baritone, made their initial 
bow before a New York audience in a joint- 
recital at Carnegie Lyceum on the after- 
noon of December 8. Both singers made an 
excellent impression in their individual 
groups and in two charming Massenet duets, 
“Marine” and “Joie,” at the beginning of 
the program. The audience, which was of 
good size, rewarded them with considerable 
applause. 

Miss Boudreau did several Schumann 
and Schubert songs with much finish and in 
the lovely MacDowell “In the 
Woods” and “Through the Meadow,” and 
Ronald’s “A Little Winding Road’ her 
voice seemed to be at its best. Stephens’s 
brilliant “The Nightingale” made a most 
effective closing number and she sang it 
with fullness of voice and with expression 


songs, 


Two Brahms songs and songs by Franz 
and Harmann comprised Mr. Wemple’s 
German group, which he sang with fine 


tonal quality and adequate interpretative 
ability. His German enunciation was dis 
tinct and he was applauded liberally after 
the stirringly dramatic “Drei Wanderer.” 
He was also successful in his French songs, 
while in his three American which 
were well chosen, he scored an emphatic 
success, winning his audience completely 
with Bruno Huhn’s charming “Proposal” 
and Hammond’s dramatic “The Pipes of 
Gordon’s Men.” 

Bruno Huhn played the accompaniments 
for the singers with taste and discretion. 
The two singers gave the same program in 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, with equal suc- 


Cease. 


songs, 


A FAVORITE IN SOCIETY 


Mme. Sturkow Ryder, Pianist, Plays in 
Homes of the Fashionable 


Cuicaco, Dec 11.—Mme. Theodora Stur- 
kow Ryder, the pianist, has been in great 
demand this season for social events. Late 
last month she played at a big reception in 
Bellevue, the fashionable suburb of Pitts 
burgh; the next day for the Woman’s Club 
at Sewickley, Pa., where she was obliged to 
give three encores. Two days later she gave 
a new program for the Schubert Club in 
Oil City, Pa., her program on this occasic\ 
being almost doubled by encores. She was 
the guest at a big reception of musical peo 
ple a few days later at the residence of Mrs 
dward Lee in Pittsburgh. The last day of 
the month she played at Murphysboro and 
(Chester, Pa. Last Sunday this gifted pian 
ist gave a choice program at Lincoln Cen- 
ter in this city. On Tuesday she gives a 
concert in Peoria, Ill., and on Wednesday 
plays before the Woman's Club in May 
wood, IIL. C. E. N 


Paul Althouse to Make Many Concert 
Appearances 


Paul Althouse, tenor, was th soloist 
with the Kneisel Quartet in a recent con 
cert in Allentown, Pa Ile sang the aria 
from ‘La Bohéme” and the solo in Liszt’s 


“Thirteenth Psalm” in a 
demonstrated hoth the fine quality of his 
and his skill in handling it His 
voice is a robust tenor of excellent quality, 
range and volume and he sang with the 
authority which f thorough 


from 
musicianship. Mr. Althouse is engaged for 


manner that 


voice 


comes 


concert appearances in Newark, East 
()range, New Haven, Yonkers, Troy, Law 
rence (Mass.), Richmond Hill, Albany and 
Lowell and for several appearances in New 
York 


Pupils of Faelten School in Recital 


The first of a series of 
four recitals to be given by the Faelten 
Pianoforte School during December was 
held at Huntington Chambers Hail last Sat 
urday afternoon. The soloists were Kath 
erine Gormley, Hester Hile, Helen Tracy. 
Peggy Peabody, Paul Jones Farnum, Claire 
and Constance McGlinchee. The ease with 
which they played numbers Cho- 
pin, Saint-Saens, Moszkowski and Gounod 
showed careful and intelligent training and 


Boston, Dec. 11. 


by Grieg, 


finely deveioped technic The transposi 
tion work done by the beginners illustrat 
ing the Faelten system was well done and 
heartily applauded. This department is 


under the direction of Marie Dewing Fael 


ten. A. E 
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